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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
Notes on Transliteration 

Vcwcl-Sounds 

a has the sound of a in ' \voman.' 

a has the sound a in ' father.' 

e has the vowel-sound in ♦ grey.' 

i .has the sound of / in ' pin/ 

I has the sound of / in * police.' 

o has the sound of ^ in ' bone.' 

u has the sound of u in * bull.' 

ti has the sound of « in * flute.' 
ai has the vowel-sound in * mine.' 
au has the vowel-sound in ' house.' 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in * bet ' and ' hot ' in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 

Consonants 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as r, &c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
diflficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir- 
able to embarrass the reader with them ; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic k, a strong guttural, has 
bten represented by k instead of ^, which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common ; and, 
in particular, dA and M (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
M in ' this ' or ' thin,' but should be pronounced as in * woodhouse' 
and 'boathook.' 

A 2 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds : — 

aw has the vowel-sound in * law.* 

() and ii are pronounced as in German, 
gy is pronoimred almost likey in 'jewel.' 
ky is pronounced almost like cJi in * rhnrch.* 
th is pronounced in some cases as in * this,' in some cases as in 
•thin.' 

w after a consonant has the force of mv. Thus, yzva and pwe 
are disyllables, pronounced as if miVitvi yuwa and puwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of some places— e.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore — ^have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India; 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alik<3, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Notes on Money, Prices, Weights and Measures 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
with regard to money throughout the Gazetteer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to 2^., or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
SE iCioo). But after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as is. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The intention was to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to \s. 4^., and then introduce a gold 
Standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
s= £1. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on- 
trards tiie value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations^ at the proposed rate of i^. 4^. ; and consequafttly since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 18991 if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £ioo— ^ = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state- 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India difiers from that which prevails through- 
out Europe. I^rge numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred ' 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred kikhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent df £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
af^er 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as \yL ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to \d. The 
anna is again subdivided into \% pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund =s 40 seers ; 
one seer s 16 chittaks or 80 tokis. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village ; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2-057 lb., 
and the maund 82*28 lb. This standard is used in oiiicial reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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same quantity, but the quantity be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted— based 
upon -the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at - ^ seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2s, ; a seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for 2s. ; and so om 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
' is the ^igAa, which varies greatly in differefit parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the GauiUer&!tbec 
in square miles or in acres. 
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VOLUME XXIV 

Travancore State {Tiruvdnkur^ Tiruvdlufukodi^ 'the abode of 
the Cioddess of Prosperity '). — Native State in political relations with 
the Government of Madras, affairs in it and the adjoining State of 
Cochin being controlled by the Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 
It takes its name from TiruvanUod ( TiruviddmAodu) in Eraniel tdiuk^ 
30 miles south of the capital, Tkivandritm, in ancient times the chief 
town of a small principality which subsequently grew into the present 
State. It lies in the extreme south-west of the Indian Peninsula, be- 
tween 8** 4' and 10° 21' N. and 76° 14' and 77° 37' E. It is bounded 
on the north by the State of Cochin and the Madras District of Coim- 
batore : on the east by the lofty range of the Western Ghats, beyond 
which lie the Districts of Coimbatore, Madura, and Tinnevelly, the line 
of demarcation passing along the summit of thr- Ghats; on the south 
by the Indian Ocean ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea. Its fron- 
tiers are thus defined by natural features on all sides except the north, 
where portions of the State of Cochin at several points intervene be- 
tween it and the sea in the norlh-west. Its greatest length from north 
to south is 174 miles, and its greatest width, near the northern boun- 
dary, 75 miles. Its l)rcadth is vcf)' irregular, gradually diminishing 
from the north and converging to a point at the southern extremity ; 
the average width is about 40 miles. In shape, the State is triangular, 
the apex being at Cape Comorin. Its area, according to recent mea- 
surements, is 7,091 square miles. Of this, more than 2,500 square 
miles are covered with forests, jungle, and backwaters : and about 2,000 
square miles by low chains of hills, a portion of which is available for 
pasturage. 

The State is perhaps the most beautiful and most fertile area in all 
Southern India. It was thus described by T.ieut. Conner in his report 
on the survey made at the beginning of last century : — 

'The face of the country presents considerable diversity, although 
its general character, except the southern parts, is extremely abrupt and 
mountainous. T he coast, for a short distance along the borders of 
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the lake ^ is generally flat ; retreating from it the surface immediately 
becomes unequal, roughening into slopes which gradually combine 

and swell into the mountainous aniphiiheatre that 
PhTBinl bounds it on tlie east, where it falls precipitately, 
sipeetB* ^1 terminates less abruptly on the south. The 
collected villages, waving plains, palmyra topes, and extensive culti- 
vation of Nanchanad resemble in every particular the neighbouring 
province of Tinnevelly, except that it in no measure partakes of 
its comparatively arid sterility. Approaching northward this fertile 
plain is succeeded by the woody and rugged surface of the genuine 
Malayalam ; some few champaign tracts enclosed within this ocean 
of forest relieve the uniformity of the sylvan scene. The extent 
lining the coast for its whole length presents a fertility so near the sea 
that it imparts a peculiar character to the landscape. This rich and 
variegated tract is flanked by a mountainous barrier, and is finely con- 
trasted with the sombre magnificence and desolate solitude of those 
wilds of which the elephant seems the natural master ; and though the 
landscape may be too much made up of this wild scenery, it boasts of 
many striking localities and peculiar beauties, if not of the sublime, at 
least romantic and picturesque kinds. The eye is arrested by the wild, 
rocky, precipitous acclivities and fantastic forms assumed by the moun- 
tains in the more southern parts ; but proceeding north the bold and 
elevated contour of the Alpine tract is less sharply defined ; a few 
rugged cliffs and spiry points or conical summits alone breaking 
through the sameness of its rounded and sombre outline. This 
Apennine dissolves into clustering hills and romantic inequalities, at 
whose feet wind innumerable valleys, presenting (particularly in the 
middle parts) the most delightful landscapes whose natural beauties are 
embellished and diversified by the prospect of churches and pagodas. 
Indeed, the endless suf^ression of houses and gardens scattered in 
picturesque order over the face of the country gives it entirely a 
different appearance from the other coast, the nudity of whose plains 
is unfavourably contrasted with the robe of florid and exuberant 
vegetation that for a great part of the year clothes Malayalam. The 
areca and coco-nut everywhere fringe those picturesque and sequestered 
glens, which gradually expand into the extensive plantations and culti- 
vated lands that skirt the sea and lake. This space is enlivened and 
fertilized by innumerable rivers and pastoral streams, whose borders 
are crowned with groves and cultivation that, everywhere, following 
their winding course, present a unique, interesting, and charming 
scenery, infinitely more diversified than most other parts of the 
Peninsula and one that would indicate abundance. This is especially 
the case in Kuttanad ; the watery flatness of this fertile fen is relieved 
In' the gardens and habitations so thiclcly strewn over its surface, which 
exhibits a network of rivers meanderuig through the verdure they 
create.' 

It has been truly remarked that 'it will be ditticult to name an- 
other land which, within so narrow limits, combines so many, so varied, 

* That is, ihe line of backwaters referred to below. 
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and such precious natural blessings.' * Where the land is capable of 
culture,' it has also been said, ' there is no denser population. Where 
it is occupied by jungle, or backwater, or lagoon, there is no more 
fairy landscape.' 

The mountainous character of Travancore is due to the Western 
Ghats, which flank it on the eastern side, and reach their highest 
elevation in the north-east of Anaimudi Peak, 8,837 feet above the 
sea, the numerous heights clustering round this part being often termed 
the High Range. South of this group are the Cardamom Hills and 
. Firmed, where the land spreads out in a plateau of considerable width 
with hills running up to about 5,000 feet. For the rest of its length 
the range consists of a ridge at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, with 
isolated peaks, of which Agastyamalai and the Mahendragiri are the 
most important. From the main range of the Ghats rocky spurs run 
out towards the west^ in some c^ses to within a short distance of the 
sea. From Quilon southwards these secondary ranges soften down 
into undulating slopes, intersected by glens and valleys, which grow 
wider as the elevation of the hills decreases, and are very productive. 

Owing to the mountainous character of so large a portion of the 
country, its rivers and streams are very numerous. They have generally 
a very winding course, and they empty themselves either into the back- 
waters referred to below or directly into the sea. A dozen principal 
rivers with their tributaries and ramifications intersect the country in 
all directions. The largest of them is the Periyar ('big river'), which 
is 142 miles in length. This rises in the Sivagiri forests, 60 miles south 
of Devikolam on the High Range, at an elevation of over 3,000 feet. 
From here it runs north, but inclining towards the west, until it reaches 
a point close under that range. Thence it turns to the west and 
plunges down between immense cliffs of rock, and after a long north- 
westerly course reaches Alwaye, where it divides into two branchts, 
that to the north falling into tlic sea at Palh'piiram and the other to the 
south emptying itself into the backwaters west of Eriivikulani. Tlie 
upper waters of this great river liave been utilized by the F^KIYAR 
Project for irrigation in the Madura District of Madras. 

An interesting cliain of lakes or barkwaters extends along the coast 
from the northernmost frontier to Irivandrum. These are either 
expansions of the rivers at their mouths, or extensive sheets of water 
receiving the accumulated flow of several rivers and streams. They 
are separated from the sea by a bar of sand from 7 miles to about 
half a mile in width, but the rivers have several outlets by which they 
disgorge themselves int(j the sea. The flood-tides also flow over the 
bars into them and cause them to rise about 2 feet. These back- 
waters, of which there are more than a dozen, their total area aggre- 
gating 157^ square miles, are connected together by navigable canals. 
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the whole forming a water communication extending to a length of 
200 miles. The largest of these are those of Kayankulam and the 
Vembanad. The latter is 32 miles long and 9 miles broad, covering 
an area of 79 square miles. A few fresh-water lakes exist in the State, 
the two largest being at VelUlni near Trivandrum and SSsthankotta 
new: Quilon. 

Only the southern and western parts of the State have been geologi- 
cally surveyed. The Ghats consist of old crystalline rocks, which are 
splendidly displayed in the south. The lowest sedimentary rock is 
a grey fossiliferoiis limestone found round about Quilon, which is the 
only one of the kind yet known in the Presidency. From the fossils it 
contains, it appears to be of eocene age. Resting upon it is a series of 
vayiegated sands and clays, underlaid by carbonaceous clays or shales 
and lignites and capped by laterite, whirh is known as the Warkalli 
(Varkkallai) series from the village of that name not far from Quilon. 
There they form a Hne of cliffs on the sea face extending along the 
coast for a distance of 22 miles. Petrologically, they resemble the 
Cuddalore sandstones, and their colonrini!: is often very beautiful. The 
laterite of Travancore, which occurs largely in a belt of country extend- 
ing along the coast for many miles, is twofold in character. In places 
it is a superficial rock formed by the decomposition of the gneissic 
rocks ; in others it is a true laterite formed of debris washed down from 
hiqiier levels. The latter is typically developed in the neighbourhood 
of Kottayam, where it is largely used as a building material. Along the 
coast are white sand dunes and areas of red sand or fert. These last 
stand high, though close to the coast, and are a well-known landmark for 
mariners. Westward of (^ipc Comorin are a few fringing reefs of dead 
coral. A phenomenon which has given ri.se to no small discussion is 
the remarkable mud bank lying in the sea 6 miles south of Au-Kri'EV. 
This is about 4 miles long by wide, and is affected by tidal action. 
It operates in a remarkable way to prevent the forination of waves ; the 
soft oily mud mingles with the sea-water when the heavy ocean waves 
touch the bank, and so smothers their crests that the water inside the 
hank is quite smooth and forms an admirable anchorage. The supply 
of mud is supposed to be renewed by being forced out below the banks 
by the weight of the water in the flooded backwaters and streams of 
the mainland. Another curious point about this anchorage is that the 
amount of fresh w^ater brought down by the streams and falling in 
the heavy rains of this coast is so great that it lies on the surface of 
the heavier sea-water to a considerable depth, and sailors can obtain 
drinking-water by letting down a bucket from the side of tlieir ship 
into the sea around them. 

The great differences which occur in the allilude of the State have 
naturally resulted m a large variation in its flora. Generally speaking, 
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the majority of its plants are those which love a warm and exceedingly 
damp climate. In the upper ranges of the Gh&ts is found the heavy 
evergreen forest, and the principal trees here are referred to in the 
accopnt of the Forests below. The low country is conspicuous for the 
masses of areca and coco-nut palms which abound in it, and another 
prominent tree is the glossy-leaved jack. In the .rains every hollow is 
-filled with a luxuriant tangle of vegetation, and ferns and mosses grow 
in profusion on every bank and wall. 

The mountains and vast forests of Travancore afibrd admirable 
cover for large i^e. Elephants are numerous. Tigers, leopards, bears, « 
bison (goui^y the Nilgiri ibex, samhar and other kinds of deer abound. 
Snipe, duck, and teal are plentiful in the low countiy, and otters are 
often seen in the backwaters. 

Along the coast the climate is equable and damp. The temperature 
seldom &lls below 70^ and hardly ever rises above 90**.' At the foot of the 
hills the variations range to 5^ or 6^ on either side of these temperatures. 
On the hills the thermometer naturally varies with the altitude. On the 
High Range the climate is that of a temperate region, the thermometer 
falling to 50^ or 60" in the daytime, and frosts at night being known 
in the winter months. 

The rainfall is heavy. The greatest quantity, brought by the south- 
west monsoon, falls between May and August. Towards the end of 
October the north-east monsoon asserts itself, but the rain it brings is 
lighter on the low country than on the hills in the north-east, where it 
descends in sudden and very heavy showers. The Trivandrum Obser- 
vatory is the only place in Travancore where accurate observations of 
meteorological phenomena have been made over any considerable 
period. They may be taken, however, as fairly representative of a wide 
area. I'he annual rainfall there averages 58 inches. On the Firmed 
hills the fall is about 200 inches. 

Of the early history of the State but little is known. Tradition says 
that it formed part of the ancient kingdom of Kerala, and that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era the whole of the . 
west coast was ruled by a succession of chiefs who 
each held office for twelve years. About the first half of the ninth 
century a.d., CheramILn PerumSl, the last of these, is said to have 
divided his country among his relations, one of whom received the 
southern portion of Travancore, and then to have gone on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. It seems fairly certain that during the latter half of the 
eleventh century the State was conquered by the Choi. as, but about 
a century later the local kings recovered their lost possessions. During 
the middle of the thirteenth century the south-eastern portion of the 
State was invaded by the Pandvas of Madura, ^vho had then reasserted 
their independence of the waning Cholas. By the beginning of the 
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next century, however, the local kings once more regained power. 
Achyuta Rlya, the Hindu king of Vijayanagai^ and Sadasiva, his suc- 
cessor, invaded the State in 1534 and 1544. After the battle of 
Talikota, in 1565, in which this dynasty was crushed by the united 

Muhammadans of the Deccan, the State appears to have become 
feudatory to the Naik kings of Madura. At this time it seems to have 
been a congerks of petty chiefships, each of which claimed pre- 
eminence over the rest. In the first half of the eighteenth century, 
however, most of them were subdued by Martanda Varma, who may 
• justly be called the maker of modem Travancore. He had his troops 
disciplined in the European fashion by a Flemish officer named 
De I^nnoy (whose tomb may yet be seen in the ruined chapel of 
Udayagiri fort in south Travancore), he strengthened the fortifications 
of the country, improved its revenue administration, adorned it with 
palaces and temples, and increased its opportunities of commerce. In 
all his undertakings he was assisted by an able minister named Rama 
Ay}'an Dalawa, and both king and minister are even now the subjects 
of many popular anecdotes. Rama Ayyan was also commander-m-chief 
of the kings army. Foremost among his military exploits was the 
conquest and annexation of the three principalities of Kayankulam, 
Ambalapulai, and Changanacheri. The consolidation of the con- 
quered territories, the suppression of internal dissensions, and the 
establishment of peace and order formed his life-work. The organJ /a tion 
of a commercial department for the development of trade, the intro- 
duction of an excise system, and the pre]>aralion, for the first time, of 
a consolidated statement regulating expendiiuiL h\- the revenue were 
the most prominent of his labours as minister. Several of his measures 
and rules are still in force, and are popularly referred to as the sattam 
(* rule *) of Rama Ayyan Dalawa. 

Martanda Varma was succeeded by Rama Varma, who followed in 
his footsteps. He succeeded in subduing the remaining chiefs, and 
in 1 76 1 constructed the historic Travancore Lines, stretching in an 
almost straight line from the shore of the Cochin backwater opposite 
the ancient town of Cranganur to the foot of the Ghats, to protect his 
State against the incursions of Haidar All, who had about this time 
usurped the sovereign authority in Mysore. I laidar threatened Travan- 
core twice: in 1766 and again in 1776. But .on both these occasions 
his plans were thwarted by the Dutch, who stood buUvcen him and the 
State. In 1778 tlie Raja granted a free passage through his territories 
to the British troops sent to attack the French settlement of Mahe, then 
much valued by Haidar as the base of his military supplies. He had 
already treated with contempt Haidar's proposals to become his vassal, 
and had openly avowed himself the friend of the British, whom he 
actively joined in their campaign against the Muhammadan ruler. In 
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consideifttkm of these services, he was expressly named in the Treaty 
of Mangalore concluded with Tipa, the son and successor of Haidar, 
in 1784, as the friend and ally of the British. Threatened by Tipu 
in 1788 the KljS entered into an agreement with the British, by which 
he allowed two battations of sepoys to be stationed on his frontier at 
his own expense. Just then TipQ, claiming the forts of Ayakotta and 
Crftnganur, which had recently been purchased by the Raja from the 
Dutchi invaded Travancore (1789), He was utterly defeated and 
. narrowly escaped being slain in the encounter. In the following year 
Tipfl renewed the attack, and cruelly devastated the northern portion of 
the country. But hearing that the British had in consequence declared 
war against him, he beat a hasty retreat towards Palgh&t ; and on the 
conclusion of the war, in 1792, he was compelled to restore all that he 
had wrested from Travancore. In 1795 the R&j£ entered into a fresh 
treaty with the British, by which he engaged to pay an annual subsidy 
adequate to maintain three battalions of sepoys, with European artillery, 
in return for protectioh against all aggressors by sea or land. The Raj& 
also bound himself not to enter into any agreement with any European 
or Indian States without the previous consent of the British Govern- 
ment, nor to grant the former any settlements in his country, and to 
assist the British, whenever required, with his troops, who would be 
maintained at their cost. Three years after the conclusion of this treaty, 
the Rajs. died. He had been ably assisted throughout the latter part of 
his career by Diwan Raja Kesava Das, who is even now popularly 
remembered in the State as the great Diwan. The Raja was succeeded 
by his nephew. Raja Bala Rama Varma. This prince was a weak ruler, 
and intrigue began. On the disbanding of the Nayar battalions in 1804, 
an insurrection was raised to subvert British influence in the councils 
of the Raja. It was easily sui)j)ressed by the subsidiary force from 
Quilon, and immediate measures were taken to prevent its repetition 
in future. A treaty was concluded in the followincr year (1805), by 
which tlie Raja was relieved of his old obligation to furnish hiilitary 
aid, but was required instead to pay annually, in addition to the former 
subsidy of 8 lakhs of rupees, a s'lm adequate to nuaintain one more 
native regiment, and to bear an e(|uilal ile proportion of the expense of 
a larger force, when necessary. He moreover bound himself to allow 
the British Government to assume the direct management of the State 
in case of non-payment ; to pay at all times the utmost attention to the 
advice of the British Government ; to hold no communication with 
any foreign State ; and to admit no European foreigner into his service, 
or to allow him to remain within his territories without the previous 
sanction of the British Covernment. In 1809 the Diwan, Velu Tampi 
Dalawa, in conjunction with the chief minister of the Cochin State, 
raised an insurrection and attempted to murder the Resident, Major 
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Macaulay. The outbreak was easily suppressed and the Raja was 
required to defray the expenses incurred. These were hut tardily 
discharged ; and the British Government was about to assume the 
internal administration of the country, as the only means of ensuring 
a satisfactory settlement, when the Raja died in i8ro. 

He was succeeded by Lakshmi Rani, who confided the administra- 
tion of the State to Col. J. Munro, the Resident ; and from that date 
Travancore conmicnced a fresh career of peace, progress, and prosperity. 
The Rani died in 1815, and her sister, ParvatI RanT, became regent till 
R§ma Varma, Lakshmi Ranfs eldest son, attained his majority in 1829. 
During his reign of seventeen years from ih ii date, a series of admini.s- 
trative reforms were undertaken. He w as succeeded by his younger 
brother, Martanda \ anna, in 1846. The latter was followed in i860 
by his nephew, RSma Wiriiiii, who received in 1862 from Earl Canning, 
then Governor-General of India, a saiiad granting to him and his suc- 
cessors the right of adoption on failure of natural heirs'. He died in 
1880 and was succeeded by his brother, also called Rama Vanaa, who 
in 1885 was succeeded by the present Maharaja, His Highness Sir .Sn 
Rama \ arma, G.C.ST. The State maintains a imlitary force (part of 
which is known as the Nayar Brigade) of 61 cavalry, 1,442 mlanln , and 
6 guns, and the Maharaja is entitled to u personal salute of 21 guns. 

Systematic researches in the field of archaeology have yet to be 
undertaken in the State. Some barrows have been discovered in the 
mountainous parts of north Travancore. They consist of three rude 
low pillars with a conical laterite cover, and are locally called Pandu- 
kulis, that is, ' pits of the Pandavas.* Two remarkable earthworks are 
also to be seen in Todupulai taluk in the north-w^t. In the low hill- 
ranges, mounds of earth laid along the ridges are frequently met with, 
and also stone cromlechs with slabs planted in the middle of them, 
containing inscriptions. Roman aurd and other coins of the early 
emperors have been dug up. In 1896 a State archaeological depart- 
ment was organized, and through its agency inscriptions are being 
collected and decipb^ed. Most of these occur in the ancient temples 
with which the country abounds. 

The population of the State was 2,311,379 in 1875, 2,401,158 in 
1881, 2,557,736 in 1891, and 2,952,157 in 1901. It contains nine 

towns and 3,885 villages. Six per cent of the people 
live in the former. The towns have on an average 
20,426 inhabitants and the villages 712. The density of population is 

' The laws which govern succession are peculiar, descent being traced in the female 
line, according to the preraleot usage on the West CcNut. Any failnre in the direct 

female descent requires the adoption of two or more females from the immediate, 
relations of the family, all of whom arc assigned a distinguished rank and enjoy many 
privileges, as alone entitled to give heirs to the Stiite. Owing to failure of natural heirs, 
two girls have recently been adopted, with the sanction of the brilish Government. 
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as high as 416 persons per square mile. Hindus in 1901 numbered 
2,035,615 (68'9 per cent of the total); Christians, 697,387 (23-6 per 
cent); Muhammadans, 190,566 (6-4 per cent.); Animists, 28,183 
(0 9 per cent.) ; and 'othersy' 401. Malayalam is the language of more 
than four-fifths of the population. As many as 192 castes have been 
returned. Of these the N&yars, the old military class, are the most 
numerous, aggregating 520,941, or 25 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Among them, as also among some of the lower castes, 
succession is traced through the female line ; and marriage is a social 
compact, dissolvable at the will of either party. The next largest 
castes are the Iluvans or Tiyans (491,774, or 24 per cent.), the Pul- 
ayans (field labourers, 206,503, or to per cent.), and the Shanans 
(toddy-drawers, 155,864, or 7 per cent.). The Paraiyans, the Kuravans, 
and the Asaris number between 50,000 and 100,000 ; and the VelUUas, 
the Brahmans, the Marans, and the Kollans between 20,000 and 50,000. 
The most important class of Brahmans is that of the Nambildris, who 
affect extreme conservatism and ceremonial purity. Twelve other 
castes are each more than 10,000 strong. Of the Christians returned, 
534 are Europeans. Sixty per cent, of the entire population depend 
upon agriculture in one form or other for their means of subsistence. 

Christians are more than usually numerous. The Syrian Church is 
the oldest in the State, and is believed to have been founded in the 
very early centuries of the Christian era\ The Catholic mission, which 
comes next, may be said to date from 1330, when Pope John XXII 
deputed Friar Jordanus to be Bishop of Columbum (Quilon). The 
chief Protestant missions are the T.ondon Missionary Society and the 
Church Missionary Society, founded in 1806 and r8i6 respectively. 
Of the total number of Christians, Roman Catholics number 377,500, 
Syrians 227,670, and Protestants 92,217. 

The collection and record of vital statistics was begun throughout 
the State in August, 1905, but the system has not yet reached a high 
state of eflficiency. The birth-rate in 1903-4 was returned at i8'6 per 
1,000 of the population, and the death-rate at 14*5 per 1,000. The 
majority of deaths were due to fevers. 

The soil of the country differs in different localities. That along the 
coast is fine whitish sand, with a mixture of calcareous clay as a lower 
stratum, combined with vegetable matter ; that in 
the lower parts of the valleys consists generally of 
a brownish-coloured clay, often porous and permeable and, in some 
places, stiff and hard to work ; and that in the upper lands reposes 
on a basis of laterite, which frequently appears superficially in large 
masses. 

* For details see Tiu Syrian Church in Itidia^ by the Rev. G. Milae Rae 
(189a). 
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As the revenue settlement now proceeding has not yet been finished, 
no aociuate agricultural statistics are available. The principal food- 
giain grown is rice, the area cultivated with it being about 940 square 
miles. The main source of agricultural wealth is, however, the coco-nut 
palm. The crops next in importance are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
and tapioca, the two last forming considerable items in the diet of the 
poorer classes. On the hills are grown cardamoms, coffee, and tea, the 
last being the most important. 

Buffaloes and bullocks are used for ploughing. The agricultural 
stock is, however, very poor, and cattle-breeding is not conducted on 
any considerable scale. The climate is probably too wet to allow 
animals to thrive well. 

Though the extent of rice cultivation is large, the amount grown is 
not sufficient for the needs of the dense population. Large quantities 
are therefore imported. Famine, however, of the nature and extent 
experienced elsewhere in India is unknown. Garden cultivation is the 
mainstay of the people, and it is only when the gardens fail to yield 
their annual produce that scarcity begins to prevail Failure of the 
rice crops tells, of course, adversely on the population of the locality 
affected ; but its operation is usually limited to particular areas, and 
with the remission of taxes and other help from the State, and with the 
proceeds of their garden produce, the people are able to buy imported 
rice and in a manner tide over adverse seasons. 

From an irrigation point of view, the country contains two distinct 
divisions. In north Travancore, with its numerous rivers and water- 
courses, the irrigation works are chiefly intended to protect the 
cultivation against floods and from the influx of saline water through 
the connriuaications with the sea. South Travancore, on the other 
hand, with its ( < )ni[Kii.Ltively small number of rivers, frequently suffers 
from scarcity of water. The rainfall has therefore to be stored and 
distributed in these areas. In very ancient times a dam was built across 
the Paralayar and a well-devised system of irrigation was organized. 
Though this has done much good, agricultural depression has been not 
infrequent. In order, therefore, to secure an efficient water-supply 
a project for damming up the waters of another river, the Kodayar, is 
now under execution. The supply so obtained is expected to irrigate 
an area of about 23,000 acres already cultivated, and also to bring 
under cultivation a fresh area oi between 50,000 and 60,000 acres. 

The forest area, which is confined to the eastern parts of the country, 
comprises nearly one-half its total extent. The growth may be di\nded into 

four different classes : (i) heavy moist forests df ever- 
■ • green trees, confined to the slopes of the Ghats and 

to perhaps about one-third of the upper hill plateau \ (2) land originally 
covered with moist forest, but now overspread with scrub of various 
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ages j (3) deciduous forest, with grass growing under the trees, which 
covers the ridges and higher ground and a part of the hill plateau ; 
and (4) rock and land covered with short grass. This last class is of 
no utility as &r as timber is concerned. The second-class contains 
no timber of any value except vaga {Aibizzia proeerd^ In the moist 
forests, the trees grow very close together and exhibit an extraordinary 
variety of species. Among the most important are ebony {Diospyras 
Mbenum\ kam^gam {Hopea parvifi<nra\ anjiU {Artoca$fm hirsuki\ 
jack {A. tnU!grifoUa\ and white cedar {jDysoxyium male^aricum). The 
deciduous forests are the most valuable ; and here grow the trees for 
which Travancore is famous, such as teak {liciona grandis), black-wood 
{Daldergia laHfoUd^ sandalwood (Santaium al6um% trul {Xylia dola- 
brif&rms)^ vengai {Pteracarpus Marsupium), and tembamt {Terminalia 
tommiosa). The finest teak in Travancore is found on hills of an 
elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet About the b^inning of the last 
century, a tree is said to have been felled in the Idiyara valley which 
measured 7 feet in diameter at its base and 26 inches in diameter at 
70 feet from its butt, giving 900 cubic feet of timber. In the Trivan- 
drum Museum, there is a plank sawn from a tree felled in the same 
valley which is 4 feet 3^ inches across. The trees felled in the forests 
are transported by land in south Travancore, and in the north are 
floated down the rivers. The major portion of the timber felled is 
exported to foreign places. Pondicherry and Tuticorin and the country 
north and east of Madura take large supplies, chiefly of ve^gai, kajiiba- 
gam^ and iembavu. Most of the teak and black-wood goes to Cochin, 
and is thence exported to Bombay and other parts. White cedar is 
largely used for manufacturing casks for the export of coco-nut oil to 
Europe. The more common woods are sent across to Arabia. The 
total value of the timber exported in 1903-4 was R!^. 3,79,000. In the 
same year the receipts from the forests amounted to Rs. 6,75,000, and 
the expenditure to Rs. 4,73,000. The total area of * reserved' forests 
2,155 square miles, and of land proposed for reservation 239 square 
miles. An area of 1,900 square miles was under protection against 
fire. Teak, sandal-wood, and other valuable trees are being artificially 
reproduced, the extent opened up for teak cultivation being about 
2,000 acres. Attempts are also being made to grow exotics, such as 
camphor, rubber, &c 

The Forest department is under a Conservator; and four divisions, 
each under a Deputy or Assistant Conservator, are subdivided into 
ranges, each under a ranger. 

1 he mineral resources of the country have yet to be explored and 
ascertained. Plumbago is the only mineral now worked to any extent. 
The first systematic attempt at mining it was made in 1892. Three 
mines are now t>eing worked, two in the Nedumangad and one in the 
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Ne>yattinkara idluk^ the total output amounting to 20,000 tons, of 
which 18,000 tons are obtained from the \^cllcmad mines in Nedu^ 
mangad. Mica of a superior quality is also found in several parts 
of the country. 

Cotton-weaving and the making of matting from coir (the fibre of 
the coco-nut) are the chief industries. Cotton cloths of many kinds are 

woven in south Travancore and sold locally. The 

manobic^es. exported. Coarse gunny-bags 

are also made to some extent. 

There were, in 1903-4, thirteen factories in the State : three at 
Quilon and ten at Alleppey. Of these, three make coir matting, one 
manufactures coir fibre, three are oil-mills, one is a cotton-spinning 
factory ; and in five miscellaneous work, such as the pressing of coir, 
fibre, and yam, tile-making, carpentry, &c, is carried on. Besides 
these, thirty tea and coffee factories were worked on the High Range. 
Steam power was in exclusive use in eleven of these concerns. The 
total number of hands employed averaged 4,863 ; and their daily 
wa<;es ranged from r anna 8 pies to 11 annas 2 pies. Among the arts 
practised should be mentioned the carving of ivory, which has long 
been under the direct patronage and encouragement of the rulers of 
the State, and examples of which won a medal at the Delhi I'^xhibition 
of 1903. Efforts are being successfully made, also, to establish an 
industry in the weaving of phintain fibre. 

Trade has greatly expanded of late. The value of the external trade 
(imports and exports) averaged 1 70 lakhs during the decade endmg 1890 

and 240 lakhs during the next decade, showing an in- 
^^itta^ crease of 43 per cent. In 1903-4 the exports formed 
65 j)er cent, and the imports 35 per cent, of the 
total. Of the external conmierce, 86 per cent, was with British India, 
9 per cent, with Ceylon, 2 per cent, with the United Kingdom, and 
3 per cent, with other countries. Taking the trade routes, 37 per cent, 
of the trade was carried on by sea, 45 by backwater, and 18 by land. 
Most of the backwater trade may, however, be regarded as sea-borne 
trade, as it consists of goods carried to Cochin for shipment by sea. 
The chief centres of conimerce are Kolachel, Quilon, and Alleppey on 
the coast, and Kottar, Kayankulam, Changanacheri, and Alwaye inland. 
The principal trading communities are the Musalmans, Ila Vaniyans, 
.Ssiian Christians, Chettis, Vellalas, and Brahmans, the last three of 
whom do most of the banking business. The chief exports arc the 
products of the coco-nut tree : namely, copra (dried kernels), coir, 
fibre, and coco-nut oil and nuts ; and these represent more than 50 per 
cent, of the total. After them come pepper, tea, jaggery (coarse sugar), 
areca-nuts, dry ginger, salted fish, timber, hides, tamarinds, and coffee. 
The chief imports are tobacco, rice, piece-goods, cotton, and thread. 
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Till 1865, Travancore had its own import and export tariffs. In 
that year an Interportal Convention was entered into with the British 
Government, under which duties may be changed only upon tobacco, 
salt, opium, and spirits manufactured or produced in British territory 
and thence imported into Travancore, and on salt, opium, and spirits 
produced or manufactured in Travancore and imported into British 
territory. With the same exceptions as were arranged with the British 
Government, free import is allowed from Cochin to Travancore and 
vice versa. On foreign goods, Travancore adopts the British Indian 
tariff rates, except in the case of tobacco. As regards exports, it retains 
its own tariff, but its policy has been to keep the rates low. 

Travancore is well provided with means of communication. The 
total length of roads maintained by the de[)artment of Public Works 
ill 1903-4 was 3,026 miles, exclusive of * traces' 376 Q^jj^^^^^^j^^i^Qj^g 
miles in length. The chief lines are the trunk roads ^ ^^"^ ^ ' 
radiating fron^ 1 rivandrum to the northern frontier, via Kottirakara, 
Changanlcheri, Kottayam, and MQvattupula (155 miles) ; to the 
southern frontier, via NSgercoil (53 miles) ; to the eastern frontier, via 
Shencottab (65 miles) ; and to Quilon on the coast (45 miles). Among 
the more important roads are those leading from Changanacheri and 
Kottayam, via Pirmed to the Kumili frontier and thence to Ammaya- 
nSyakkanur in Madura (about 145 miles) ; from Quilon to Shen. 
cottah (60 miles) ; and from Munnar on the High Range to Bodimettu 
on the Madura side of the frontier (21 miles) and to Chinnar on the 
Coimbatore side (40 miles). Connected with one another by numerous 
cross lines, these roads form a network of communications covering 
almost the whole country. Where the steepness of the ground or other 
causes have made it difficult to open cart-roads, bridle-paths have been 
cut or are under construction, of which the nuist important are those 
connecting the High Range with the low country on the south and 
with the coast on the west. Hardly an estate on the hills is not 
connected with cart-roads by bridle-paths. 

The facility of communication which the north and central portions 
of Travancore enjoy lies, however, in the possession of a natural 
system of backwaters, besides canals and rivers navigable for country 
boats. The backwaters consist of a series of lagoons running parallel 
to the coast, separated from it by a strip of land from half a mile to 
7 miles in breadth, and artificially connected with each other wherever 
they may not be continuous. About 200 miles of navigable canals and 
backwaters are maintained by the Public Works department. 

Two lines of railway intersect the country : the Cochin-Shoranur 
Railway in the north-west, and the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway passinc^ 
through the heart of the State. The length of the former line within 
Travancore is about 18 miles, and that of the latter about 58 miles. 

B 2 
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llie State provided the cost of the construction of the latter through 
its territory, amounting to io8 lakhs. 

Travancore has its own postal (anchat) system, working side by side 
with the British post offices. The two systems have no connexion with 
one another, and additional chaiges have to be paid on communica- 
tions, parcels, &C., transferred from the one to the other. Thus articles 
posted outside Travancore and transferred from any British post office 
within Travancore for delivery through the anchal are diaiged at pre- 
paid rates, and those posted in any British office within Travancore 
and transferred to the anchal are charged at double rates. Originally, 
the anchal was maintained exclusively for the service of the State. In 
i860 it was thrown open to the public^ and the system of levying 
postage on letters and parcels was introduced. In 1903-4 the number 
of anchal offices was 150 and the number of letter-boxes 179; the 
length of mail communications was 928 miles; and about 4,884^000 
covers, private &nd official, passed through all the offices. The hundi 
or money-order system has recently been introduced, on the lines in 
force in the British Post Office. In 1905-4, 67,300 orders were issued 
and 66,800 paid, the receipts and payments amounting to Rs. 9,83,100 
and Rs. 9,82,700 respectively. 

The actual receipts of the Anchal department amounted during the 
official year 1903-4 to Rs. 77,000 or, including the sum chargeable on 
official covers, to Rs. 2,92,000. The cost of the establishment was 
Rs. 1,00,000. The State has its own postage stamps and cards. They 
are of the following descriptions : stamps of the value of 8 cash (3 pies), 
12 cash (5 pies), i chakram (6*7 pies), 2 chakrams, and 4 chakrams ; 
covers for i, 2, 3, and 4 chakrams \ wrappers for 6 cash (2^ pies) ; and 
cards for 4 cash (if pies). 

Famine may be said to be unknown in Travancore, though, as has 
been already mentioned, bad seasons occasionally cause small and 
local distress. 

For g^eral administrative purposes the State is divided into 31 
tdiukSt grouped into four divisions or districts : namely, Padmanabha- 

Aidfflinlstratlon P"'"^"^ (five fd/uks), Trivandrum (four), Quilon 
(eleven), and Kottayam (eleven). The average area 
of a division is 1,773 square miles and the average population 738,039, 
A fd/u/i averages 229 square miles in extent and contains 92,255 
persons ; but, owing chiefly to diversity of physical features, the range 
of variation in these figures is very wide. For purposes of revenue 
collection, the fd/i<ks are further subdivided into smaller areas called 
provertis, each under a paid ohficcr styled the frcyi'crfikdran. 

Each division is provided over by a Diwan 1-cshkar and District 
magistrate, answering to the Collector- Magistrate of a British District. 
A iahsiiddr^ who is usually a second-class magistrate, is in charge of 
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each fdhtk. The iVshkars form a superintending and checking agency, 
and are responsible for the proper and regular administration of the 
idluks comprising their charge. In addition to the four Peshkar magis- 
trates, there are two other District magistrates, one being the Com- 
mercial Agent at AUeppey and the other the Superintendent of the 
Cardamom Hills. 

The chief branches of the administration, besides the Revenue and 
Executive, are the Judicial, Survey and Settlement, Public Works, 
Anchal, Forest, Medical, Sanitary, and EducationaL Their juris- 
dictions differ and are often not conterminous with the revenue 
divisions noticed above. Their organization and the rules and regula- 
tions laying down the general lines of their working are mainly after 
the British model. 

The administration of the State is conducted in the name and under 
the authority of His Highness the Maharaja by the Dlw3n or prime 
minister. A Popular Assembly, consisting of non-official gendemen 
nominated by the Government to represent the various taluks and 
towns and the planting interest, has recently been constituted to asdst 
in ascertaining public opinion upon administrative questions. 

The laws of the State are known as Relations, and till recently 
they were framed by the I^wSn and passed by the MahSrftja. In 
order to secure for legislative measures the necessary 
guarantee of full discussion and mature deliberation, I'«>s'^V^Q ^ 
a Legislative Council was established in 1888 under a 
Regularion defining its constitution and working. It now consists of 
eight members, of whom three are non-officials, with the DlwSn as 
the e:i ojjiiHJ president. The maximum strength of the Council is fixed 
at fifteen, of whom not less than two-fifths must be selected fi'om 
outside the State service. Every legal measure is first introduced in 
the Council and printed in the Government Gazette for criticism by the 
public. After being considered and passed by the Council, it is sub- 
mitted to the Maharaja for approval and to the Madras Government 
for sancdon, and becomes law only when it has received the assent 
of both. In cases necessitating immediate legislation, a Regulation 
may be passed without the intervention of the Council, but its opera- 
tion is limited to a period of six months. The scope of this Council 
does not include the relations of the State with the British Govern- 
ment, the extradition of criminals, European British subjects, seaports, 
post office, telegraphs, railways, &c. Since the establishment of the 
Council, 58 R^ulations have been brought into existence and have 
served to remodel the laws of the country on principles suited to 
present local conditions. 

The present judicial machinery of the State, which is the outcome 
of the administrative measures of nearly three-quarters of a century, 
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consists of twenty-five courts exercising civil, and sixty-four courts 
exercising criminal jurisdiction, all of which are subject to a High 
Court at Trivandrum. TheJowest civil court is that of the Munsif 
(there are twenty of these), and its ordinary jurisdiction extends to suits 
up to Rs. i,ooo in value. Five Zila or District courts are located at 
the towns of Nigercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Alteppey, and ParOr, 
which hear appeals from the decisions of Munsifs and try suits 
exceeding Rs. i,ooo in value, and also all suits to which the Govern- 
ment is a party. The High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority, consists of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges, one of 
whom is usually a European. It has no original jurisdiction, and hears 
appeals in suits of the value of Rs. 2,500 and under through a division 
bench of two Judges, and appeals of above that value through a full 
bench of three Judges. In the latter class of cases, the decisions have 
to be approved by the MabftrajS. 

For the administration of criminal Justice there are five Sessions 
courts, which exercise original jurisdiction in Sessions cases and hear 
appeals from the six District magistrates, and seven first-class, thirty- 
nine second-class, and seven third-class magistrates. The High Court 
hears only appeals; and all sentences of death or imprisonment for 
life passed by a Sessions court and confirmed by it have to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the MahirijS. Besides these courts, there 
are special magistrates, who are European British subjects and Justices 
of the Peace, for the trial of Europeans. These justices have powers 
to sentence up to three months' imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine. 
Appeals from them lie to the European Judge of the local High Court 
The British Resident is also a Justice of the Peace with the powers 
of a Sessions Judge over European British subjects, and appeals from 
him lie to the High Court of Judicature at Madras. Europeans arc 
within the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts in regard to all civil 
matters and also in cases of contempt. 

Crime in the State does not present any features worthy of special 
note. The inhabitants are very peaceable and law-abiding, and the 
acute distress which is generally an incentive to crime is oompacatively 
unknown. The usual offences are petty thefts and assaults. The 
iaiuk$ bordering on the Tinnevelly frontier near and about the Aramboli 
pass are occasionally subject to the raids of Maravan robbers, but the 
sense of security within the country itself is proverbial and people 
generally prefer to travel during the night Civil litigation, however, 
is fostered to some extent by the minute subdivision of property and 
the peculiar system of inheritance. 

A separate department exists for the registration of deeds, which is 
controlled by a Director. The State is for this purpose divided into 
three districts with a District Registrar for each, and subdivided 
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into 51 registry offices each under a sub-registrar. The average area 
and population served by each registry office are 139 square miles and 
57»^^5 persons respectively. In 1903-4 the number of documents 
registered was 180,361, of which 97 per cent, related to immovable 
property. The average value of each document was Rs. 220. 

The total revenue increased from an average of Rs. 69,01,050 during 
the decade ending 1890 to Rs. 89,88,900 during the next decade, or 
^>y 30 pc' cent. In 1903-4 the total revenue was Finance 
Rs. 1,02,01,900. The decennial averages for the 
main heads of revenue are shown in the following table, together with 
the actual receipts in the last official year : — 



Maio soum-B of revenue. 


Avera 

1881-90. 


1891-1900. 


Receipts in 
1903-4. 


Land revenue 

AbkUri and o^ium 

Cardamoms, tmiber, and other forest produce 


Rs. 
17,98,355 

8,46,874 
3,46,60a 

5,73,441 
1,84,140 


Rs. 

21,28,314 
19, .'^5' 
6,86,865 
10,11,845 

6,32,572 
6,67,100 

3,59,034 


22,97,488 

19,27,837 
8,92,444 

12,32,594 
8,41,413 
7,83.094 
4,49,674 



A considemble increase has occurred under all the items, but it has 
been brought about without the imposition of additional burd^fis on 
the people. Indeed, during the last half-century more than a hundred 
miscellaneous taxes and cesses have been abolished ; the land tax has 
been reduced in several areas ; inequalities in the public burdens have 
been removed by the withdrawal of special demands, such as succession 
duties, &C., which pressed on certain classes of the population ; the 
State monopolies in pepper, tobacco, and cardamoms have been 
abandoned ; trade has been freed from fiscal restrictions ; and industries 
have been promoted by the remission of the export duties on many 
articles and by Uberal reductions on others. As a consequence^ the 
State revenues have nearly trebled during this period. 

With this enormous growth in the revenue, the expf nditure has more 
than kept pace. The average expenditure increased from 66-4 lakhs 
during the decade ending 1890 to 88* i lakhs during the next decade, 
or by 32 percent. The percentage of expenditure on income was 96 
in the former, and 98 in the latter period. During the two years 
ending 1903 the expenditure outstripped the income by more than 12 
lakhSi and the actual expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to 106 lakhs. 
This steady increase in expenditure has been in directions calculated 
to promote the best interests of the people, as the following table 
shows : — 
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Main items of espewiBMre. 


Average for 


Expenditure 
in 1903-4. 


i88(-90. 




Ivaw and justice, including police and jails . 

Education 

Medical institutions, including vaccination 

and sanitation 

Public works .«..*. 


Rs. 

2,31, > 37 

I •5.-^.547 
10,64,837 


Rs. 

7,11,665 
3,90,431 

1 »8.59»476 


Rs. 

8,18,440 

6,63,345 

4,10,018 
26,83,081 j 



The financial policy of the State, however, has always been so to 
adjust expenditure to income as to leave a small surplus from year to 
year, a policy which the steady expansion of the revenues has made 
it possible to carry out, even after fully meetint^ the growing require- 
ments of progressive administration. The amounts tlni'^ saved a^^gi mate 
90 lakhs, of which 60^ lakhs are invested in Government of India and 
other securitie^^. bringing in an im* rt st of Rs. 2,60,000. This reserve 
fund is now being utilized in the execution of a few important public 
works, and will be drawn on still further should the current finances 
incline towards an equilibrium between income and expenditure. 

The State has its own currency, the coins being minted in the State 
mint at Trivandrum. The coins current are silver pieces of 2 chakrams 
(i anna 1*47 pies of British Indian currency); 4 chakrams, called the 
fanam ; quarter of a rupee, valued at 7 chakrams (3 annas tI'i6 pies) ; 
and half a rupee, valued at 14 chakrams; and copper pieces of i cash 
(0-42 of a pie); 4 ei li ; 8 cash; and i chakram, valued at t6 cash. 
There is, however, no rupee coin, the Trawancore rupee being valued at 
28 chakrams {15 annas 8-63 pies), and the British rupee being thus 
equivalent to 28 chakrams 8 cash. The silver coins of British India 
circulate freely throughout the State. 

The system of land tenures is of a peculiarly complicated nature. 
It is ryoiwdri in principle, the settlement being made directly with 

individual ryots ; but while some lands are subject 
to full assessment, others pay fjnly a nominal rate, 
and others again enjoy complete exemption. The numerous tenures 
fall under two major heads — janmam and sarkar. The janmam lands 
are of three kinds : those which are absolutely exempt from tax, the 
normal condition oi janmam lands ; those which are tax free so long as 
they remain with the original proprietors, but become liable to tax 
when they are transferred to other hands ; and those subject a/> initio 
to a light quit-rent. The sarkdr lands are of more than sixty varieties. 
Some of these are freehold and enjoy absolute exemption from tax, 
others are favourably assessed, and the rest fully assessed. The chief 
varieties q{ sarkar lands are(i ) kuitagap ittoni, a tenure applied only to 
isolated tracts, such as Llie Palliport farm and the Pulienturuttu lands, 
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which are leased to individual ryots for comparatively short periods ; 
(2) vempdttom^ the most prevalent and the simplest of the tenures, 
under which the land pays full assessment ; (3) oiH^ which is in the 
nature of a mortgage, the parties to the transaction being the State on 
the one side and the ryot holding the land on the other, the considera* 
tion being either actual cash borrowed by the State or something 
equivalent to it, and inter^t being allowed on these loans and deducted 
from the full assessment ; and (4) wriui tenures^ or service inams. 

The administration of the land revenue is based on the settlements 
of i8o8 and 1836. According to these, the average assessment per 
acre on * wet ' lands amounts to Rs. 2, and on garden lands to Rs. 1-2-8. 
To remedy the defects and imperfections of previous settlements, 
a comprehensive scheme of revenue survey and settlement was intro- 
duced in Z883. The survey has been almost completed. Eight iahiks 
have been settled, and have yielded an increase in revenue amounting 
to over Rs. 1,20,000. The incidence of the assessment per acre is 
Rs. 4 on 'wet' land, and about R. i on garden and 'dry' land. 

By the Inteiportal Convention of 1865, the State agreed to give up 
all import duties on British Indian produce, with the exception of 
tobacco, salt, opium, and spirits, but claimed, in 
the form of a guarantee or drawback, the revenues Miscellaneous 
realized in British Indian ports on foreign produce 
re-exported to Travancore. The State also agreed to lower its export 
duty to 5 per cent, ad valorem on all articles except pepper, dried 
betel-nuts, and timber, and to reduce the duty on tobacco to the extent 
of Rs. 1,00^000 a year. 

The salt consumed in the country is partly made within it, but 
mostly procured from Bombay. At three places in south Travancore 
— ^Tamarakulam, Rajakkamangalam, and Variyur — salt is manu&ctured 
in State pans, the manufacturers being paid R. 0-1-8 per maund 
(82^ lb.) of salt delivered into the State stores. The Bombay salt is 
delivered by contractors, eng^ed by public auction, at the Travancore 
ports of Munambam, AUeppey, Quilon, and Trivandrum. From these 
it is conveyed to various barUtshalls (warehouses) distributed over the 
country. There are sixty-seven of these bankshalh, and salt is sold at 
them to the public at uniform rates, which are slightly higher in the 
case of the Bombay product than in that of the locally made salt. The 
present duty is Rs. 1-8 per maund, and the selling price is placed 
somewhat higher to cover the cost of establishment, transport, &c. 
Under the Interportal Convention with the British Government, the 
duty on salt is enhanced or reduced in accordance with the British 
Indian rates. 

About 26,000 tons of salt are constuned per annum. Ot this, 
20,000 tons come from Bombay, and the rest is the home product. 
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The gross revenue on account of salt in 1903-4 was Rs. a 9, 28,000. 
Deducting the chaige for establishment, &a, the net revenue amounted 
to Rs. 14,63,000. 

In two of the four divisions in the State^ Kottayam and Quilon, the 
supply of alcoholic liquor is worked under the farming system, while in 
Padman&bhapuram and Trivandnim the excise system has lately been 
introduced. , In the fiaurming tracts the police exercise the necessary 
powers of detection, &c.y while in the excise tracts the abkari officers 
perform this duty. Three tdiuks of the Trivandnim Division are 
supplied with toddy arrack [)rocured through a contractor from north 
Travancore and Cochin, while the remaining ialuks of the two excise 
divisions are supplied with jaggery arrack manufactured by a contractor 
at his distillery at Nagercoil. Still-head duties on the different kinds 
of liquor are levied by the State. The import and sale of European 
liquor are also regulated by law. Licences are is'^ned for the sale of 
this on payment of fees of Rs. 50 and Rs. 30 for wholesale and retail 
vend respectively. The gross dbkdri revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,86,000, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 22,000. 

The right to sell opium is leased for terms of three years. The con- 
tractor procures his supply from the Government storehouse at Madras, 
after paying the requisite price and duty into the British Resident's 
treasury and obtaining the necessary passes for its transport. No 
separate establishment is maintained for collecting the revenue. The 
contract includes the right of selling bhang. 

Jaffna, Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly tobaccos are consumed in the 
State. The tobacco when imported is bonded by the importers in 
official warehouses, which are six in number and located at KottSr, 
Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey, Muvattupula, and Alwaye. When it is 
removed from these buildings, a uniform duty of Rs. 90 per candy is 
paid to the State, irrespective of quality. In 1903-4 the gross revenue 
from tobacco amounted to Rs. 12,32,000. Deducting charges, the net 
revenue was Rs. 11,81,000. 

Till 1894 the sanitation and conservancy of urban and rural areas 
were attended to by the local revenue and magisterial officers. Since 
thw the urban areas — Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey, and 
Kottayam— have been placed under town improvement committees, 
analogous to the municipal councils of British India, composed of 
official and non-official members with a president as the executive head, 
all nominated by the State. A separate Regulation guides their working. 
The expenses are met out of the State revenues and no municipal taxes 
are as yet levied. In 1903-4 about Rs. 55,000 was spent on the five 
towns. The sanitation of rural areas is attended to by a separate Sani- 
taiy department, organized in 1895, and placed under the charge of 
a Sanitary Commissioner. 'I he general appearance of the towns and 
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the health of the country have perceptibly improved since the intro- 
duction of these measures. 

For the execution of public works there are two departments : the 
Public Works department proper under the Chief Engineer, and the 
MarSmat ('repairs') dq)artment under the general 
administrative officers. All works of importance re- " * 
quiring considerable scientific knowledge are entrusted to the former, 
while the charge of works connected with palaces, temples, and rest- 
houses, the construction of village roads, ordinary tank repairs, and the 
distribution of water for irrigation in south Travancore, rest with 
the latter. The Marimat department was organized in 1833 and the 
Public Works in 186a. In 1900-1 the total outlay amounted to 22*3 
lakhs, or 23 per cent, of the State revenue, 17-39 l^hs being spent 
by the Public Works and 4-9 lakhs by the MarSmat department. In 
'903-4 the proportion of the total revenue devoted to public works 
was 26 per cent. During the last twenty years, numerous works of 
public utility have been constructed, such as the ^V()men and Children's 
Hospital, the Central jail, the Leper and the Lunatic Asylunjs, the 
Girls' College, the Female Normal School, the Industrial School of Arts, 
the golf grounds, the Banqueting Hall, the Victoria Jubilee Hall, the 
public library, all at Trivandrum ; and, nntside it, the District courts at 
Parur, AUeppey, and N^ercoil ; Munsife' courts, taluk and other public 
offices, several hospitals, police stations, &c. Many rivers— the Parap- 
par, Vamanapuram, Tiruvattar, Palayar, &c. — have been bridged, and 
several miles of new road opened. Under miscellaneous engineering 
works may be mentioned the installation of gaslight at the capital, and 
the reconstruction and extension of the pier at Alleppey. 

The State maintains a small force of artillery for saluting purposes, 
a body-guard for the Maharaja of 61 mounted men, and the NaySr 
Brigade of infantry. The last consists of 1,442 men 
officered from the Indian Army and divided into two 
battalions, of which one is armed with breech-loading carbines, and the 
other, which is chiefly employed on guard duties, with breech-loading 
muskets. 

The present police force was organized in i88i ; before that the 
Diwan Peshkars or divisional officers, the tahsilddrs^ and sub-magis- 
trates exercised police functions. The department is 
under the control and management of a Superin- ^^j^ffj^^ 
tendent, and there are three police divisions, each 
in charge of an Assistant Superintendent. Exclusive of these officers, 
the force numbered 1,743 men in 1903-4. Of these, 3T8 were cm. 
ployed in the reserve, as jail guards and so fortli, so tliat 1,425 men 
were en-aged in purely police duties. They worked under 44 inspectors, 
and occupied 65 police stations and 118 sub-stations. The propor- 
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tion of the efTective strength to area and population was i to every 
4*9 square miles and 3,071 persons. The average cost per policeman 
was Rs. 136 per annum. There are no rural police, as in British 
Districts. 

Three prisons are maintained in the State : the Central jail at the 
capital, under a Superintendent ; and two District jaik, one at Quilon 
and the other at Alleppey, under the District magistrates. A jail is 
also attached to the District courts of NSgercoil and ParQr for lodging 
under^trial prisoners and civil debtors. The Central jail contained 
in 1905-4 an average daily number of 438 prisoners. The cost of 
maintaining each prisoner was Rs. to6 per annum, or, if the value 
of convict labour is taken into account, Rs. 69. 

At the Census of 1901 it was found that 13*4 per cent, of the popu> 
lation (31*5 males and 3*1 females) were able to read and write^ a very 

high proportion compared with most other parts of 
Education. ^^^^ ^j^^ y^^^^ education of the people 

by State agencies dates back to 1S34, when an English free school was 
opened at Trivandrum, which afterwards developed into the present 
Arts college. Shortly afterwards, schools were started in the chief out- 
stations to serve as feeders to the free school. In 1866 a system of 
State vernacular education was organized, and now every year sees the 
opening of new schools and an increased number of boys and girls 
brought under instruction. In 1890-1 there were 3,418 institutions of 
all classes and grades, with 104,616 pupils. By the end of the next 
decade^ the numbers had increased by more than one-half. Of the 
total of 3,737 institutions returned in 1903-4, 439 were State schools, 
1,040 private aided, and 3,348 private unaided. I'he pupils i n dor 
instruction in these three classes of institutions numbered respectively 
51,169 (36 per cent, of the total), 59,430 (30 per cent.), and 86,786 
(44 per cent.). Of the total number of institutions, 3,525 were primary, 
169 secondary, and 38 training or special schools, besides 6 colleges. 
Classified by sex, the pupils numbered 15 1*053 boys (77 per cent, of 
the total) and 46,333 girls (33 per cent.); grouped by religion, 63 per 
cent, were Hindus, 33 per cent. Christians, and 5 per cent. Muham- 
madans. The most noticeable feature in the educational statistics of 
recent years is the great advance made in female education. With the 
spread of institutions for their instruction, the number of girl pupils more 
than trebled during the decade ending 1890, and more than doubled 
during the next decade. In 1903-4 female education was provided for 
in 2 Arts colleges, 3 English high schools, i vernacular high school, 
7 English middle schools, 33 vernacular middle schools, and 138 ver- 
nacular primary schools. Education is free in all these institutions. 
Another feature in the educational history of the State is the effort 
made to bring the backward classes and the hill tribes under instruc- 
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tion, by the opening of special schools and the sanction of increased 
grants, &a In 1903-4 about 44,000 of these people were under in- 
struction in 480 public schools. Five institutions situated on the hills 
are mainly intended for the hill tribes. The part played by the mission- 
ary bodies in the diffusion of education among all classes, and among 
the depressed in particular, is very considerable. 

The total expenditure on education amounted in 1903-4 to 6*6 lakhs, 
of which about 1-3 lakhs was derived from fees, &c. Of this total, 3 7^4 
per cent was devoted to primary schools. 

The State maintains two Arts colleges at Trivandrum, one for boys, 
teaching up to the B.A. standard, and the other for girls, teaching up to 
the F.A. standard ; and also a law collie. In addition, three private 
colleges— the Scott Christian College at Nagercoil, the Holy Angels' 
Convent College at Trivandrum, and the Church Missionary Society's 
Collie at Kottayam — ^teach up to the F.A. standard. Of the six train- 
ing schools, two are maintained by the State : one for male, and the 
other for female teachers. There are twelve special schools: the 
Sanskrit College, the Industrial School of Arts, and the Reformatory, 
all at Trivandrum and under State management ; eight aided schools, 
the Sri Mula Rama Vanna Technical Institute at NSgercoil, two 
schools for carpentry at MulakumGd and Attingal, and also two schools 
in these places for teaching girls lace-making, the Native Technical 
Institute at Trivandrum, the R£ma Varma Technical and Industrial 
School at ChanganScheri, and the Church Missionary Society's Indus- 
trial School at Kottayam; and one private (unaided) institution, the 
technical school for carpentry at Takkalai. The work in the State 
Industrial School comprises two branches : industry, including lacquer- 
work, carpet-weaving, carving, &c. ; and art, comprising drawing, design, 
and painting. The school holds a prominent position among those of 
Southern India. At the recent Delhi Exhibition, Fravancore ivory- 
carving won a gold medal. The extraction of fibre from plantains and 
the weaving of cloth and turbans promise to be the source of a large 
and profitable industry, though further improvements are still required. 

For purposes of administrative management and inspection, the State 
is divided into three educational ranges, each under an Inspector 
in direct correspondence with the Diwan. The vernacular and the 
English schools, which till 1894 were under separate officers, have all 
been placed under the Inspectors, excepting the chief State institu- 
tions at the capital A textbook committee selects or arranges for the 
preparation of suitable textbooks. 

For many years the only newspaper in Travancore was an English 
journal published at Nagercoil, which was started under mission 
auspices. Of late, the development of the press has been very rapid ; 
and there were in 1 900-1 twelve vernacular papers and aiagaj^ines, and 
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three lOiiL^lish newspapers. By 1903-4 the numbers had increased to 
nineteen and live respectively. The vernacular pajjers have an average 
circulation of 850 copies, ranging from 2,500 to 225. One of them 
deals with social, one with educational, six with religious, and eleven 
with general and political topics. 

Travancore is liberally .su[)[)lied with hasj;itals and di.spens:iries. 
laking the State and aided institutions together, there is one to every 
Medical 25,896 of the population and to every 62 square 
miles of the total area, or every 21 scjuare miles 
of the occupied area. The State institutions comprise 22 liospitals 
and 30 dispensaries, with accommodation for 1,215 in-patients. In 
1903-4, 15,700 in-j)aticnts Luid 608,000 out-patictiis were treated at 
them, 26,700 operations were performed, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,73,000. 

The missionary bodies also administer relief to the sick at their 
chief centres. Foremost among the State institutions are the General 
Hospital, o[3ened in 1865, which contains accommodation for 104 in- 
patients; the Taikkad Hospital, with 130 beds, founded in the third 
decade of the last century ; the Women and Children's Hospital, with 
35 beds, under a qualified lady doctor; and the Maternity Hospital, 
with 42 beds — all these being located at Trivandrum. The Victoria 
Jubilee Hospital at Quilon contains 22 beds. The State further main- 
tains at the capital two special institutions, one for lunatics and another 
for lepers. In i()03-4. 164 patients were treated in the former and 
24 ; in Ihc LiLler. I he whole Medical (.Icpartment is under the charge 
of an oftker (jf the Indian Medical Service, who is al^u Physician to the 
Maharaja and is styled the Darbar Physician. At a veterinary hospual 
at Trivandrum 224 animals were treated 111 1903-4. 

Vaccination is carried on by the Sanitary department, with a staff of 
80 vaccinators, including tight women. A vaccine depot is established 
at the capital, where calf-lymph is i)rci)iiicd under the (hrection of 
a specially trained medical graduaie and distributed to ihc se\eral 
stations. Vaccination is not compulsory, but the number of operations 
performed in 1903-4 was 150,000 or 50 per 1,000 of the population. 

\Cen5us Reports oi \ and 1901 ; V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual^ 3 vols. (Trivandrum, 1906).] 

Trevandrum. — Town in Travancore State, Madras. See Trivan- 
drum. 

Tribeni Canal. — A protcciive work now under construction in 
Champaran District, Bengal. The sanctioned estimate provides for 
61 miles of main canal, with 250 miles of distributaries. The canal 
will derive its supply from the Gandak river and will run eastwards 
along the northern boundary of the District, serving an area of about 
450 square miles; it is expected eventually to irrigate 125 square miles 
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of rice and 47 square miles of rati crops. The estimated cost, including 
indirect charges, is 51 J lakhs. 

Tribeni Village (*Thiee streams'). — Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22° 59' N, and 88** 
26' and now included within the BfinsbAria municipality and con- 
nected with Magra by a branch of the Bengal Provincial Railway. It 
derives its name from its situation at the junction of the Ganges or 
Hooghly, the SaraswatT, and the JamunS. The last-named stream 
flows into the Hooghly on its left bank, opposite the southern extremity 
' of an extensive island in the middle of the river facing Tribent North 
of the Saraswati is the Tribeni ghdt^ a magnificent flight of steps 
attributed to Mukund Deo, the last of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, 
1559-68. South of the ghat lies the village of TribenT, which is con- 
sidered to possess great sanctity. The Rev. Mr. Long, in an article in 
the Calcutta Review published many years ago, says that Tribeni was 
one of the four great centres of Hindu learning, the others being 
Nabadwip, SSntipur, and GuptipSra. Tribeni formerly contained over 
thirty Sanskrit schools and it was also once noted for its trade. 

South of Tribeni village stands a famous mosque, built with materials 
obtained from an older Hindu temple, which contains the tomb of 
Jafar KhSn, described by the late Professor Blochmann in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxix, part i, for 1870, p. 282. 
The principal Hindu festivals held at Tribeni are the following: 
Makara SankrSnti or UttarSLyan, the day on which the son enters 
Capricorn, takes place in January on the last day of the Hindu month 
of Pans and the first day of the succeeding month of MSgh. The 
great bathing festival on Sagar Island is held at this time, and a mela 
or fair at Tribeni, which is attended by about 8,000 persons ; Bisuva 
Sankrantl, held in honour of the Sun at the time of the vernal equinox, 
falling in February ; BSruni, the great bathing festival of Bengal, in 
honour of Vanina, the god of the waters, held in February or March ; 
Dasahara, held in June, in commemoration d the descent of the 
goddess Gang^ from heaven, to save the souls of the 60,000 sons of 
king Sagar, who were reduced to ashes for the crime of assaulting 
a Brahman sage ; Kartik Puj£, held in November, in honour of 
Kartikeya, son of the goddess Duigft. All these gatherings form 
occasions for trade. 

Tfichendoon^Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras. See Tiru- 

CHENDUR. 

Trichengode* — Tdh^k and town in Salem District, Madras. See 

Tiruchengodu. 

Trichinopoly District.— An inland District in the south of the 
Madras Presidency, lying between ro° 16' and n** 32' N. and 78** 8' 
and 79** 30' with an area of 3,632 square miles. It takes its name 
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from the famous city which is its administrative head-quarters. The 
word is popularly derived from Trisirftppalli, meaning the town of 
Tn'sira (*the three-headed a rdkshasa^ or demon, the brother of 
Ravana, the villain of the Ram&yana, who is said to have ruled the 
place. The District is bounded on the east by Tanjore, the dividbg 
line for some distance being the Coleroon river; on the north by South 
Arcot and Salem; on the west by Coimbatore and Madura; and on 
the south by the State of Pudukkottai. 

A small rambling range of hills called the Pachaimalais ('green 
hills which extend into Salem District, lies in the north-western* 

comer; and towards the southern and south-western 
borders the country is broken up by rocky hills 
covered for the most part with scrub jungle. But 
elsewhere the general character of the District is an undulating plain, 
divided east and west by the valley of the Cauvery and dotted here 
and there with small hills, of \vhich the great rock fort in Triclii- 
nopoly city, the neighlK)uring Golden Rock near the Central jail, 
and Ratnagiri near Kulittalai are the principal examples. 

The Cauvery is one of the chief natural features of the District. It 
runs across the centre from west to east, and at the holy island of 
Srirangam splits into two branches, of which the one retains the 
original name of Cauvery and the other is called the Coleroon. These 
are the most important rivers in the District, and receive the greater 
part of its drainage. In the north, a small area drains into the 
Vellar, which ffji nis the northern boundary for some distance. 

The eastern half of the more northern of the two portions into which 
Trichinopoly is divided by the alluvial valley of the Cauveiy is 
occupied by sedimentary deposits; the western by Archaean gneisses 
and granites, mostly hornblendic. The southern of these two portions 
is formed of Archaean rocks, granites and gneisses, overlaid in the 
south cast corner of the Tricliinopoly ta/uk by a thin bed of con- 
glomeratic laterite, which has been carved by local denudation into 
a number of patches forming miniature plateaux. Crystalline limestone 
occurs in several places north and south of the Cauvery, the prevailing 
colours being light grey, white, pink (of great beauty), and bluish. 
Two great and generally rich beds of magnetic iron lie at the southern 
end of the Pachaimalais Neither the limestone nor the iron has been 
worked, though the quantity available is large. The oldest of the 
sedimentary deposits referred to above are representatives of the Upper 
Gondwana or Rajmahal system, a formation remarkable for containing 
great quantities of plant remains of Jurassic age. The so-called 'plant- 
beds ' near Uttattur in the Perambalur idiuk contain numbers of these 
fossil plants. Their age is considered to be intermediate between the 
Rajmahal beds proper $ind the Jubbulpore group of the Indian Jurassic 
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rocks. An irregular area nearly 400 square miles in extent, lying 
between the Cauvery and the Velllr, is occupied by Cretaceous rocks, 
the fossils in which have excited much intei^st among scientists. The 
most notewor^y of the Cretaceous deposits are the coral-reef lime- 
stones near Uttattflr and the shell limestone of Garudamangalam, 
a very fine hard bluish-grey rock, in parts translucent and largely made 
up of beautifully preserved gasteropoda and lamellibranchiata, often 
retaining their original polish and sometimes their peculiar coloration. 
This is the so-called Trichinopoly marble, and is much valued for 
decorative purposes. Resting on the uppermost Cretaceous rocks on 
the eastern side of the District is an unfossiliferous gritty sandstone, 
very frequently ferruginous, which covers the greater part of the 
UdaiyarpSlaiyam tShtk^ and is itself very largely overlaid with red 
sands. In the lateritic sands near NanniyOr, two palaeolithic imple- 
ments have been found, one sharp-pointed, and the other oval To 
the north of the same village is a bed of true flints, said to be unique 
in Southern India. 

The flora of the District presents no points of interest, resembling 
closely that of the other areas along the eastern side of the Peninsula. 
The growth on the Pachaimalais is of the drier deciduous type, 
characterized by the abundance of Zizyphus and TerminaHa. 

Leopards and bears are occasionally found in and about the Pachai- 
malais, but there is no other large game in the District. Snipe, teal, 
and duck are, however, plentiful. 

The Padiaimalai hills are malarious, but elsewhere the climate is on 
the whole unusually dry and, perhaps on this account, healthy for both 
natives and Europeans. It is also more than usually hot The annual 
mean temperature at Trichinopoly itself (84^) is higher than at any 
head-quarters town in the Presidency except Tinnevelly, Cuddapah, 
and Nellore. 

The annual rainiaU in the District as a whole averages 34 inches, of 
which 16 are received during the north-east monsoon, 13 during the 
south-west monsoon, and 5 in April and May. The fall in the northern 
Uihtks^ espedaUy in UdatySrpalaiyam and PerambalQr in the north-east 
comer, is heavier than in the south, averaging 39 inches against 31 in 
the latter. Few natural calamities have taken place. Cyclones occur 
but rarely. The country is not especially liable to scarcity, as the 
Cauvery and Coleroon, on which the greater portion of the irrigated 
lands are dependent, seldom fail. The chi^ danger to which the 
people are exposed is from the floods in these two rivers. These, 
especially when accompanied by heavy local rainfall, are apt to breach 
the embankments on either side of the river-beds and cause severe 
damage to crops. The banks are being gradually strengthened 
throughout 
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The history of Trichinopoly goes back Cur into antiquity. The 

capital or the Chola kings, who are mentioned in the Asoka inscrip- 

„. ^ tions of the third century b.c, and by Ptolemy in the 

History. , ^ . • h \ tt • - 

second century a.d., was originally at Uraiyur, now 

a suburb of Trichinopoly dty, and in the eleventh century at Gangai- 
KONDAPURAM in the Udaiyarpalaiyam tahtk. The ruins of a splendid 
temple and tank are still standing at the latter place. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century the District passed under the Hoysala 
Ballftlas of Dorasamudra and soon afterwards under the Pandyas of 
Madura, who^ in spite of occasional interruptions, continued in posses- 
sion of it tilt the b^inning of the fourteenth century, when it was 
overrun by the Muhammadans under Malik Kftfltar, the general of 
AUl-ud-dIn Khiljl of Delhi. About 1372 it became part of the rising 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, and during the sixteenth century, after 
the down&U of that dynasty, passed into the hands of the Naik rulers 
of Madura. ViswanStha, the founder of this line, is said to have built 
the greater pert of the fort and town of Trichinopoly ; and about the 
middle of the seventeenth century Chokkanfitha, another of the line^ 
removed his capital from Madura to Trichinopoly and erected there 
the building known as the NawSb's Palace — ^using, it is said, a great 
deal of the material of the celebrated palace built at Madura by his 
famous grandfather, Tirumala Naik. 

The last of the Naik rulers died childless in 1731, and the sub- 
sequent disputes as to succession were taken advantage of by the 
NawSb of Arcot Chanda S9hib^ his Diwftn, seized Trichinopoly and 
treacherously imprisoned queen Minflkshi, one of the claimants. She 
poisoned herself; and her rivals called in the MarithSs, who took 
Trichinopdy in 1741 and appointed Morftri Rao, the adventurous 
MarStbft ruler of Gooty, governor over the town. Two years later the 
NizSm-ul-mulk, SilbahdSr of the Deccan, invaded the Camatic and 
Trichinopoly surrendered to him. He appointed Anwar-ud-din as 
Nawib of the Carnatic in 1744, and from that date Trichinopoly 
passed under the nominal rule of the Nawabs of Arcot During the 
\^'ars of the Carnatic, between 1749 and 1761, the famous rock fortress 
of Trichinopoly underwent more than one siege. On the first occasion 
(in 1751), Muhammad All, the son of Anwar-ud-dln, and his allies the 
English were besieged by Chanda Sahib, an aspirant to the Nawabship 
of the Carnatic, and his supporters the French. A number of engage* 
ments took place between the two parties, chiefly on the Srlrangam 
island and in the villages bordering on the old road from Trichinopoly 
to Madras, Clive taking a conspicuous part in the operations ; and in 
the end Chanda SAhib and the F^ch were defeated. 

The second siege occurred in 1753. Nanjaraj, the general of the 
Mysore army which had been helping the English and Muhammad All 
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in the previous operations, claimed Trichinopoly as his reward, alleging 
that it had been promised hitn b)' a secret treaty with Muhammad 
Al!. His claim being disregarded, he laid siege to the place and 
attempted to reduce it by &mine. Major Lawrence came to its relief. 
The French had meanwhile been greatly strengthened by reinforce- 
ments sent by Dupleix, and quitting Srfrangam they crossed the 
Cauvery and encamped on the plain close by the present Faklr*s Rock. 
Here they were attacked by Lawrence and defeated in the engagement 
which the historian Orme calls the battle of the Golden Rock. 
Lawrence proceeded to Tanjore to obtain reinforcements from the 
Marathls. On his return he found that the French had blockaded 
the city on every side. He provoked them to a general engagement 
and defeated them again at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock (now 
called the Golden Rock), not far from the present Central jail. 

When war broke out again in 1756, the French under D'Auteuil 
once again tried to take Trichinopoly. The vigilance of Captain 
Calliaud, who hurried to its relief by forced marches fifom Madura, 
frustrated their designs. Their last attempt upon the Rock was in 
1759, when a detachment sent by Lally occupi^ Srfrangam. Lally's 
defeat at Wandiwash upset his plans ; and the fall of Pondicherry early 
in 1761, which established the success of the British arms in Southern 
India, and the Treaty of Paris in 1763, which recognized Muhammad 
All as Nawab of the Camatic and placed Trichinopoly under his 
government, ended the conflict between the two nations. In 1768 
Ilaidar A1S of Mysore devastated the District^ and on the renewal of 
the war in 1780 he invested its capital. His defeat at Porto Novo 
in the succeeding year compelled him to withdraw. The only other 
attempt upon the fort was made by his son and successor Tipa in 1790, 
but it ended in nothing. 

In 1 781 the Nawftb assigned the revenues of the Camatic, including 
Trichinopoly, to the British; and civil officers, known as Super^ 
intendents of the Assigned Revenue, were for the first time appointed 
to administer them. In 1792 the assignment was surrendered to the 
Naw2b, but Trichinopoly continued to be commanded by British 
officers. In 1801 it was ceded to the British, with the rest of the 
Camatic, by the Kawib of Arcot. 

Prehistoric kistvaens occur in the Perambalur iaMtt in one of which, 
opened in 1897, were found pieces of human bones, a small polished 
earthen pot 6 inches in diameter, and the point of an iron sword. 
Some Roman coins have also been discovered. Buddhist images of 
stone exist in the Udaiyarpalaiyam, Kulittalai, Perambalur, and Trichi« 
nopoly taluks. The District is supposed to have been situated at 
the tri-junction of the territories of the Pandya, Chola, and Kongu 
dynasties ; and tradition places one of their boundaries in the extreme 

c 2 
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west along the river Kaiaipottfinar (the name means 'the river that 
marks the boundaiy'), which falls into the Cauveiy about i3 miles to 
the west of Musiri, and along a large earthen embankment which 
continues the line of the river southwards into the KuHttalai teUuk on 
the other side of the Cauvery. The hamlet of Palayasengadam in this 
taluk is locally declared to have once been a Chola capital, the name 
being said to be a contraction of Palaya Jeyamkondacholapuram, or 
*the old town of the victorious Chola.' An extensive ruined camp 
close by and a very perfect and well-constructed stone tank are pointed 
out in support of the tradition. The later Jeyamkondacholapuram is 
in the Uduyirp&laiyam taluk. 

Of the temples of archaeological interest the most important are 
those on the Trichinopoly Rock and at Srirangam (and Jambu- 
keswarani), Gangaikondapuram, and Samayapuram, while the most 
notable piece of civil architecture is the palace of the zamndar of 
Udaiyarpalaiyam. 

The District comprises 937 towns and villages. The population in 
1871 was 1,200,408; in 1881, 1,215,033 ; in 1891, 1,372,717; and in 

190 1, 1,444,770. The increase during these thirty- 
six years has been at about the same rate as in the 
rest of the Presidency, namely between one-fifth and one-fourth, and 
Trichinopoly is now one of the half-dozen most densely peopled 
Districts in Madras. The very small advance between 1871 and 
1881 was due to the great famine of 1876-8. The District is divided 
into the five taluks of Kulittalai, Musiri, Perambalur, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Uoaivarpalaiyam, statistical particulars of which in i9or 
are appended : — 
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The head quarters of the first of these are at Jeyamkondachola- 
puram, while those of the others are at the places from which they 
are named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Trichinopoly 
(population, 104,721) and SrTrancam (23,039), and the Unions of 
TuRAivuR (12,870), Udaiyarpalaiyam (7,553), and Ariyalur (7,370). 

Out of every 100 of the people, 92 are Hindus, 3 are Musalmans, and 
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5 are (Christians. These last increased during the decade ending 1901 
considerably faster than the po[)uIation generally. Tamil is the pre- 
vailing vemacuhu, being spoken by 84 per cent, of the population, but 
12 per cent, speak Telugu (in the Musiri tdiuk the percentage is as 
high as 2i), and 2 per cent. Kanarese. 

About 35,uoo people (of whom 29,000 arc the shepherd Kui uiuba..) 
belong to Kanarese castes, and 178,000 (among whom the Kapus, 
Balijas, Chakkiliyans, and Oddes are the most numerous) are Telugus 
by race. The rest of the Hindu population consists mainly of Tamils. 
The five castes which occur in the greatest strength, all being usually 
cultivators, are called Palli (148,000), Paraiyan (136,000), Ambalakaran 
(129,000), Vellala (i 12,000), and Pallan (109,000). The third of these, 
the Ambalakarans, are more numerous in Trichinopoly than in any 
other Distrkt. So also are the two castes of the Muttiriyans and the 
Uralis, who are in some obscure tiumner connected with them, being 
perhaps descended from the same parent stock. Othor castes which 
are found here in greater strength than elsewhere are the Sudarmfins 
and NattamSns. These two bodies of agriculturists are singling them* 
selves out by following some of the BrShmanicai customs. Of the 
MusalmlUis the majority are Labbais, a mixed race of enterprising 
traders, sprung from unions between immigrant followers of the Prophet 
and Tamil women. 

Except that the people are even more exclusively agricuhural than 
usual, 73 per cent, of them subsist ini, by the land and a per cent 
more by pastoral callings, their occupations in the mass present few 
peculiarities. 

Of the 76,660 Christians in the District in 1901, 72,352 were Roman 
Catholics, and of these 71,961 were natives. In 1623 Robert de Nobili, 
of the famous Madura mission, established a Jesuit station at Trichi- 
nopoly. In the next century progress was checked here, as elsewhere, 
by Papal decrees prohibiting certain Hindu customs tolerated till then 
among converts, by the cessation of support from Portugal* and by the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1 773. The Society was, however, 
re-established in 18 14, and in 1836 the Madura mission was entrusted 
to its care. Father Louis Gamier de Falton, who was put in charge 
of the congregation of Trichinopoly, revived the work of the mission, 
which had sunk very low, and built the cathedral in the cantonment 
and a house which he originally intended for a coll^e^ but which is 
now used as a residence by the bishop and his cleigy. In 1846 the 
Right Rev. Alexis Canoz, S.J., was appointed first Vicar Apostolic; 
and when the Hierarchy of India was constituted in 1886, the Vicariate 
was made into a diocese under it and the episcopal residence was 
located at Trichinopoly. The portion of the District lying to the south 
of the Cauvery and the Coleroon belongs to this diocese, while that on 
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the north belongs to the diocese of Kumbakonam. The former diocese 
is suffragan to the metropolitan see of Bombay, and the latter to the 
see of Pondicherry. The Goanese Roman Catholic congregation is 
scattered about in small communities, under the jurisdiction of the 
arch-diocese of Goa and the diocese of San Thom^ of Mylapore. 

The Protestant missions working in the District are the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the I^ipzig Lutheran, and the Wesleyan 
Mission. From 1762 to 1778 Swartz, the famous missionary of the 
Tranquebar Danish Mission, worked at Trichinopoly Mdth the help of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and after him 
the Rev. C. Pohle carried on the work for over forty years. In 1825 the 
S.P.G. took it up, and continues to do considerable work to this day. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society began its labours in 1847, and the 
Leipzig Lutheran Mission in 1850. The converts belonging to these 
three missions number about 2,700, 400, and 1,200 respectively. 

Of the total area of the District, according to the dassification at 
settlement, 6 per cent, is alluvial land, 40 per cent, black soil, and 
A«ri iH cwth. The first of these occurs in 

the valleys of the Cauvery and Coleroon. The regar^ 
or black cotton soil, prevails In the uplands lying to the north of those 
rivers, occupying about two-thirds of the area in the eastern portion \ 
towards the west black soils are found in the lower ground, but are 
overlaid with sand on the higher levels. South of the Cauvery the 
upland is generally covered b) poorer soils, chiefly of a gravelly or 
sandy nature, and over wide tracts these are so impregnated with soda 
salts as to be almost bare of vegetation. Both ' wet ' (irrigated) and 
'dry crops' are mostly matured by means of the north-east monsoon in 
October and November, but cultivation is begun before this sets in. 

Of the 3,632 square miles of the District, ryotwdrizxA 'minor tnam* 
villages occupy 2,820 square miles, zandnddris 634, and 'whole inam* 
villages 178. Agricultural statistics are available for only 3,041 square 
miles, of which, in 1903-4, 315 square miles (10 per cent) were forest, 
429 (14 per cent.) were not available for cultivation, 271 (9 per cent.) 
were cultivable waste not yet taken up for cultivation, 507 (17 per 
cent) current fallows, and 1,519 (50 per cent) formed the area 
cropped. Statistics by iaiuks for that year are given in the table on 
the next page, in square miles. 

The staple food-grains of the District are rice, choiam (Sorgkum 
vulgare)^ cambu {Ptnniseium typ/iaideum), varagu {Paspaium scrdncu- 
lahtm), and rdgi (Ekusine a^raeand). The area under these crops in 
1903-4 amounted to 1,320 square miles, or 78 per cent, of the total 
area cultivated, the respective percentages under each being 21, 16, 15, 
15, and II. Other food-grains occupied 9 per cent The only other 
crops worth notice are gingeliy {Sesamum indiatm, 22,000 acres), 
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ground-nuts (35,000), and cotton (17,000). The Udaiyarpalaiyam and 
rerambalur taluks mainly produce catufni and varagu^ Musiri and 
Kulittalai cJwlam and cambu^ and Triclnnopoly cholam and rdgi. 
Cotton is grown mostly in Musiri and Perambalur, and ground-nuts 
almu^t exclusively in Udaiyarpalaiyam. The sred of the ground-nut 
introduced from Mauritius is said to give a much better yield than 
native seed. Otherwise there have been no recent improvements in 
agricultural practice. The crops raised on the Pachaimalais do not 
differ materially from those cultivated in the plains. 
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As compared with the average of the five years before the famine 
of 1876-8, ihe are i in occiipaiK ni dining the quinqueumuni preceding 
the resettlement ot ih-j 1 )iblrici in 1894-5 showed an increase of 8-3 per 
cciiL., and ihc average of the eighi years succeeding this a further 
increase of 9-1 per cent. The average area occupied in the five years 
before 1901 rose by 1-2 per cent, above the average of the five years 
preceding 1891, compared with an increase in the population of 5 2 per 
cent. The population is thus increasing more rapidly than the area 
under cultivation. About 300 square miles are still available for cuUi- 
vation, nearly two-thirds being in the Perambalur and Musiri Wuk$^ 
The ryots have availed themselves of the Land Impiovement Loans 
Act only to a limited extent, Rs. 94,000 having been advanced between 
1888 and the end of June, 1903. The money has been mostly applied 
to the construction and repair of wells. ' 

Both bullocks and buffaloes are used for agricultural purposes, but 
they are usually undersized and of no well-defined breed. They are 
bought and sold at the weekly local markets, of which those at 
Manapparai, Turai) ur, and Ariyalfir are the most important A better 
class of animals, imported from Salem and M> sore, are sold at the 
annual Samayapuram cattle fair. But latterly this has unfortunately 
been closed to bullocks from these two places, lest plague might be 
introduced into the District. Sheep and goats are of the usual 
varieties, and are kept chiefly for the sake of their manure and skins. 

Of the total area of ryotwari and * minor inam^ land cropped (1,519 
square miles), 339 square miles, or 32 per cent, are irrigated. Of this, 
160 square miles, or nearly half, are watered by channels from the 
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Cauvery and Coleroon, 91 square miles from tanks, and 77 square 
miles from wells. The principal channels are ancient works con- 
structed by former native governments. They are supplied by 
kiorambus or temporary dams annually constructed in the bed of the 
rivers, and are used not only for direct irrigation, but also to conduct 
water to the tanks. They are annually washed away when the rivers 
rise in flood. Up to forty years ago they were managed by the 
villagers, but they are now under the control of Government. The 
whole system is still a rough-and-ready one, and stands in marked 
contrast to the splendid irrigation works which span the Cauvery and 
Coleroon {see Cauvery) within the District for the benefit of the 
Tanjore delta immediately adjoining. The tanks in the District 
number 1,590, and the wells* which irrigate nearly as wide an area, 

Trichinopoly contains 305 square miles of * reserved' forest and 
XQ square miles of * reserved' lands. The Pachaimalais contain some 
Forests black-wood {Dalbergia latifolia\ sandal-wood, 

and bamboos, as well as Albizzia^ Terminalia^ and 
Pterocarpus. The Reserves in the plains and on the low hills, as well 
as the plantations on the banks of the Cauvery and Coleroon, are 
chiefly used as fuel reserves. Several varieties of Acacia (ara^uaf 
plamfiwiSt And leucophlaed) abound in the uplands, while the trees princi- 
pally grown in the plantations are Acacia arabica^ casuarina, kodukkapuli 
(Pitkecolobium dulce)^ vdgai {A/bizzia Lebbek), getie {Dalbergia Siss0o\ 
mm (Melia Azadirac/Ua), and fiaz'a/ (Eugenia Jamboiana). The forest 
area in the adjoining Tanjore District being inconsiderable, the Forest 
officer of Trichinopoly is m charge of that District also. 

There is no mining in the District, except some surface quarrying 
of laterite, white clays, and granite. Of the last, the black hornblendic 

variety is much prized and largely used in building 
Minerals. temples. The clays are white varieties, used for 
pottery and for painting the ndmams or sect-marks worn by Vaish- 
navites on their foreheads. The pottery is of the ordinary designs; 
when burnt, the clay assumes a bluish-white tinge. The shell marble 
of Garudamangalam is worked to a small extent. Crude and refined 
saltpetre are made in considerable cjuantities. The unworked minerals 
are iron, limestone, phosphatic nodules, gypsum, mica, njagnesia, and 
garnet. Phosphatic nodules containing about 57 per cent, of phos- 
phate of lime are found in the neiirhbourhood of Uttatiur, over a tract 
of country i mile in width and 10 miles in length, both on the surface 
and imbedded in the clay ; but their conversion into solvible manure 
is attended with some difficulty. Gypsum occurs in the neighbourhood 
of Uttattflr and Maruvaltur in fibrous or transparent plates ; but it 
cannot be obtained in any quantity free from clay, which destroys its 
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whiteness. The mica found near Manappfttai will not divide properly 
into scales. Magnesite strings in travertine or calcareous tufo, appa- 
• rently due to the action of old thermal spriQg^ are met with at 
Tripangali and V3likandapuram. In one place in the crystalline lime- 
stone massive garnet (calderite) has been found. 

The arts and manufactures of the District are unimportant. Weaving 
occupies the largest number of persons, but as a rule only coarse 

fabrics are made. Fancy cloths of cotton and silk ^ ^ 

.,, *.» , , • .< Trade ana 

with borders of silver thread are, however, made by cemmimicatioiu. 

the Patnulkarans of Trichinopoly city. These are 

worn by the richer classes of MuhammadanS) and are exported to 

various places in the Presidency. The silk is imported raw, and is 
cleaned and dyed by the weavers. The silver thread used for the 
borders is generally imported from Europe, but a specially good and 
proportionately expensive variety is sometimes obtained from Kumba- 
konam. Woollen blankets of an inferior kind are made by the 
Kurumbas in many villages, especially in the Musiri and Perambalur 
tdiuks. They are generally woven of black wool clipped from sheep 
reared by the Kurumbas themselves. White blankets and woollen and 
cotton carpets are also manufactured to a limited extent. 

Trichinopoly gold and silver ware was once famous and in great 
demand ; but a decline has occurred owing to competition from 
Madras city. There is still, however, a fair local demand. The work 
is rougher than the frosted silver ware made in Madras, but is by no 
means destitute of fancy and originality. Brass and copper vessels 
and plates are made at Trichinopoly and a few other villages. The 
copper vessels are made by Goanese native Christians. They are 
devoid, or nearly so, of all ornament. Worn-out copper coin, sold at 
the Treasury for its value as metal, is used for casting idols and for 
making brass. A well-known artificer of brass and copper idols lives 
near Laliigudi village. Glass bangles arc made by Gazula Balija 
Chcltis in the south of the District, from earth obtained from Pudu- 
kkottai territory and in the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. The estimated 
value of the annual production is about Rs. 12,000, There are also a 
few mninif.n iLirers of ornaments such as pith models, encrusted metal 
ware, and paintings on talc and ivory. The two former, and also the 
silk cloths already mentioned, gained prizes at the Delhi Darbar 
Exhibition, the pith-work receiving, in addition, a bronze medal. This 
last is cheap and decidedly effective. Favourite subjects for it are 
models of the various famous temples, which are one of the best means 
of giving an untravclled European an idea of the characteristics of 
South Indian Hindu architecture. The lightness of these models and 
the ingenious way in which they are packed renders tiicni suitable for 
export. They are not as well-known as they should be. 
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Among the manuractures and industries may be mentioned two 
screw cotton-presses» one at Trichinopoly and the other at Ariyalftr, 
in which about 600 tons of cotton are pressed annually. Seven * 
tanneries are working in and about Trichinopoly city. The value of 
the annual output of tanned skins is estimated at over 5 lakhs, and the 
leather is largely exported to England. Outside the Madras Presi- 
dency, Trichinopoly city is best known for its dgars, of wb ch some 
12,000,000, valued at about Rs. 75,000, are annually manufactured 
and exported. The tobacco leaf is mostly obtained from Dindiguu 
The industry has suffered heavily from the competition of Madras 
and Dindigul cigars wrapped with the milder leaf grown in Java and 
Sumatra, but good plain cheroots are still turned out at reasonable 
prices. There are several iron-screw oil-presses in Trichinopoly city, 
in which lamp-oil is extracted from castor-seed. The cold drawn oil 
is heated before being put into casks for export Without this 
precaution it is apt to become rancid. 

The chief exports of the District are cereals and pulses, chillies, 
cotton, gii^IIy, ground-nuts, plantains, coco-nuts, betel-leaf, jaggery 
(coarse sugar), tanned hides and skins, castor-oil, oil-cake, saltpetre^ 
stone, and cigars. Most of these are sent to adjoining Districts. 
Ground-nuts, which are now largely grown in the Udaiyarpalaiyam 
tdlukj are exported to Kumbakonam and Cuddalore for English, 
French, and native firms. Tanned hides and skins are sent to Madras 
city and thence to England. Plantains are exported to the State of 
Mysore, and coco-nuts as far north as the Nizam's Dominions. Cigars 
are sent all over India and also abroad. Cotton is railed to Madras 
and Virudupalti. Oil-cake goes to Tuticorin, probably for export by 
sea to Ceylon. The chief imports are grain and pulse from Coim- 
batore ; castor-seeds from the same District and Salem ; cotton seeds 
from Virudupatti ; cocf>nut oil, pepper, and areca-nuts from Malabar ; 
raw tobacco from Madiir:! and Coimbatore; kerosene oil from Madras; 
piece-goods and twist from Madras and Bombay ; salt and salted fish 
from Tanjore and Tinnevelly. Trichinopoly city is the chief centre 
of general trade, as a large portion uf the rail borne traffic has to pass 
through it, the tract of country to the north of the Cauvery and 
Coleroon rivers being accessible only hy the bridges which cross these 
rivers near the city. Considerable traffic between the Udaiyarpalaiyam 
taluk and Kumbakonam passes over the bridtie on the Lower Anicut 
{see Cauverv) across the Coleroon. Among minor centres of trade 
may be mentioned Ariyalur, where there is a cotton-press, Perambalur, 
and Turaiyur. The principal trading castes are the Chettis and 
Labbais. There are several Nattukottai Chettis, Gujaratis, and Mar- 
waris in Trichinopoly city. Most of the internal trade is effected 
through the weekly markets, of which twenty-four are under the control 
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ot the local boards. The right to collect fees at these was leased in 
1903-4 for Rs. 14,000. The most important are at Ariyalur, Manap- 
parai, and Tiiraiyur. It is in contemplation to expend the fees 
collected at the first of these in bridging a large rivw which crosses 

the road from that town to Tanjore. 

The railways of the District include the main line of the South 
Indian Railway, and its branch from Trichinopoly to Erode. The 
former enters the District from Tanjore on the east, passes through its 
head-quarters, and thence runs south-westward across it. The P>ode 
branch proceeds westward from Trichinopoly along the southern bank 
of the Cauvery into Coirabatore District. The section from Tanjore 
to Trichinopoly and thence to Erode was originally built on the 
standard gauge, and was opened for traffic as far as 1 richinopoly Fort 
in 1862, and to Karur (in Coimbatore) in 18(36. 'I'he line to Trichi- 
nopoly was converted to metre gauge in and that to Erode 
in 1879. 

The District board has recently begun to levy a cess of 3 pies in the 
rupee of land assessment for the construe tion of such local steam-tram- 
ways or railways as may eventually be decided upon. It is also in 
contemplation to build a standard-gauge line, connecting with the other 
great broad-gauge systems, from Arkonam through Tirukkoyilur and 
Trichinopoly and on to Ramnad and the proposed port on Pamban 
island. This would greatly benefit the north of the District, which 
is at present nuich isolated. 

The toial length of metalled roadr. is 596 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 145 miles. With the exception )f about 37 miles of unmetalled 
roads maintained by the Public Wuik:^ department, all these, as well as 
the Cauvery and Coleroon bridges, are at present in charge of the 
local boards. Avenues of trees have been planted along 663 miles. 
The chief lines are the Madras trunk road from the north of Peram- 
balur to Madura, and a series of lesser routes radiating from Trichi- 
nop(jly city to Karur, Dindigul, Pudukkottai, Tanjore, and Udaiyar- 
palaiyam, and to balem District through Peranibalur, Turaiyur, and 
Musiri, The large number of these roads is a severe tax upon the 
resources of the boards. Their chief defect lies in the many small 
unbridged streams which cross them. I hese become torrents in the 
monsoon and sand-heaps in the dry sea,son. Tolls are levied at fifteen 
places, the right to collect them being leased annually. The lease 
fetched Rs. 55,000 in 1903-4. 

There are ihirty-five ferries across the Cauvery and Coleroon, the 
boats used being circular coracles made of hides stretched on a light 
framework. These ferries were leased in 1903-4 for Rs. 15,000. The 
most important is that which plies between the towns of Musiri and 
Kulittalai. The chief bridges are that across the Cauvery connecting 
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Trichinopoly with Snratigam island and town, and that over the 
Culcroon joining the opposite side of the island with the northern 
bank of that river. The Grand Anicut and Ui)per Anicut {see 
Cauverv) both carry bridges ; but as each of tlicse crosses one of the 
two rivers, they are useful only for the limited amount of traific which 
goes from the mainland to the extremities of the Srirangam island. 
The Lower Anicut bridge, as aheady mentioned, forms an important 
outlet for traffic. 

Trichinopoly appears to have suffered in the famines of 1804, 1807, 
1811, 1814, and 1833; but no particulars are available. During the 
f ^wiffff , famine of 1866 an average of 2,495 people were 
gratuitously relieved daily during the four months 
August to November, but the number on relief works was very biuall. 
The maximum number relieved in any month was 4,166 in September, 
1866, and the total cost to the state wa^ only Rs. 6,000. In the 
famine of 1876-8, the average number of jieople relieved during 
the twenty-two months from December, 1876, to September, 1878, wab 
4,423 : namely, 2,318 on works and 2,105 gratuitously. The maximum 
nuinbci relieved in any one month was 20,550 (December, 1877). 
The cost of the famine to the state was 5 laklis (i Likh for gratuitous 
relief and 4 fur works). The District suffered comparatively litile, and 
distress was tlue less to failure of croj)s ttiun to high prices aiusLU by 
the exportation of grain to other areas. There has been no famine 
since. 

For administrative purposes tiie five taluks are grouped into three 
subdivisions, all the ofliccrs in charge of which arc usually Deputy-Col- 

AdminiBtrAtion recruited in India. These are the Trichino- 

poly subdivision, consisting of the Trichinopoly taluk 
only; the Musiri subdivision, comprising Musiri and Kulittalai; and 
the Ariyalur subdivision, comprising Perambalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam. 
A iaksMdar and a stationary sub-magistrate are posted at die head- 
quarters of each tahtk^ in addition to At^MX^-tahslliars at Trichinopoly 
city, UUugudi (Trichinopoly tdluk\ Turaiyur (Musiri tahift^^ Manap* 
pirat (Kulittalai talul^^ and KilapalQr (Udaiyarpalaiyam /tfA^). These 
officers have both revenue and magisterial powers. Itiere m also 
benches of magistrates for Trichinopoly city and Siirangam. The 
superior staff of the District consists of the usual officers. The Col- 
lector IS ex-iffido Political Agent for Pudukkottat State. Trichinopoly 
city is the head-quarters of a Deputy and an Assistant Commissioner of 
Salt and Abkari Revenue, of a Superintending Engineer, and of the 
South Indian Railway. 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge and the four District 
Munsifs of Trichinopoly, Srirangam, Kulittalai, and AriyalQr* The two 
former both hold their courts in Trichinopoly city and have jurisdiction 
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over different parts of the Trichinopoly Wuk^ the SrHrangam Munsif 
taking, roughly speakingi the pert of it which lies north of the Cauvery, 
and the Trichinopoly Munsif the rest The other two Mtinsifs try 
cases arising in the subdivisions of Musiri and AriyalQr. Criminal jus- 
tice is administered on the usual lines, there being a Court of Sessions 
besides the subordinate magistrates already mentioned and the three 
divisional officers. The District is no more addicted to crime than its 
neighbours, but the system of paying rewards to thieves for the recovery 
of stolen property instead of reporting the thefts to the police prevails 
to an. unusual extent and takes unusual forms. The Kaltans» the most 
criminal caste, exact, for example^ what amounts to blackmail from all 
classes, even from Europeans, by ensuring that those households which 
employ a watchman belonging to this community shall be exempt from 
thefts* but that those which do not shall suffer proportionately. This 
practice is a relic of the old native police system, under which every 
one paid kaioal (' watch fees, and the watchmen were bound to make 
good any losses due to theft ; and its eradication is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. In Madura, recently, the whole population com- 
bined against these exactions of the Kalians, and after several riots 
and some bloodshed were successful in breaking them down to some 
extent. 

No detailed information is available regarding the revenue system in 
force under the Chola and Naik dynasties, but it is known that the 
land tax collected by them amounted as a rule to half the gross produce 
and often more. Under Muhammadan rule, which immediately pre- 
ceded the British occupation, the revenue was collected in kind in 
irrigated taluks^ the crops being generally equally divided between the 
government and the ryot after a deduction of 5 per cent, of the gross 
produce had been made for cultivation expenses. In certain cases, 
however, the ryots were allowed to take from 55 to 68 J per cent, of 
the produce. The fees due to the village servants, which varied from 
23 to 28 per cent, of the gross produce, were paid by the ryots out of 
their share. In the * dry ' portion of the country the land tax was col- 
lected in money, the rates in some villages being based upon the crop 
raised and in others upon the nature of the soil. The sale of grain was 
a strict government monopoly and large profits were made from it. 

When the country came under the British Government, the Muham- 
madan system was at first adhered to, except that payments in kind 
were commuted into a money assessment. Bin the resources of the 
country had been exhau^;ted by previous misgovernment and by war 
and famine, and this land tax pressed heavily on the people ; the evil 
was aggravated by frequent floods, by deficient rainfall, and by a fall in 
the price of food-grains. Various experiments were made to lighten tlie 
burden — a triennial lease, a decennial lease, a settlement with each ryot 
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instead of with the head of the village or the village community, the 
reduction of the assessment, and the measurement of the fields and 
classification of their soils hy the kamams or village accountants ; but 
up to 1854 agricultural depression continued to be more or less marked. 
One great reason was the extraordinary fall in the price of produce, 
making all fixed money-rents difficult to meet, which was due to causes 
in operation throughout India. Owing to the slow development of 
export trade and the remittance of a considerable amount of specie to 
England, the currency of the country had become insufficient for its 
requirements under the altered conditions brought about by British 
rule : namely, the development of internal traffi<^ and the substitution 
of cash payments for payments in kind both in the receipt of taxes and 
the disbursements by Government The revenue system was moreover 
very complicated and required amendment and simplification, and the 
need of a professional survey and setdement was much felt. 

The survey was commenced in 1854-^5 and the settlement in 1858-9. 
Soils were classified on a fixed plan, and the rates of assessment fixed 
were twenty-one in number for irrigated lands (varying from Rs. 7-8 
to R. I per acre) and nineteen for ' dry ^ lands (varj-ing fi'om Rs. 5-8 
to 4 annas). The averages for ^wet' and 'dry' lands were Rs. 4-4 
and about R. i respectively. These rates were introduced in 1865 ; 
and, though the survey had shown that the area under cultivation had 
been understated in the old accounts by 7 per cent, they resulted in 
a decline of 25 per cent in the revenue demand for the District. Irri- 
gation of second crop was chaiged from one-third to one-fifth (according 
to the quality of the source from which it was watered) of the assess- 
ment on the first crop, subject to a minimum charge oif R. i per acre. 
The cultivated land on the Pachaimalai hills was assessed at 8 annas 
and 4 armas per acre, the latter rate being applied to the punalkddu or 
hoe cultivation in vogue there. All these assessments included a road, 
fund rate of 2 per cent on the land revenue, but not the fees to village 
servants, for which a cess of 6^ per cent on the revenue was separately 
levied. 

This settlement continued in force for the usual period of thirty 
years. In July, 189T, a new survey was begun, which was completed 
in 1 893-4, and in the following year a new settlement was made. In 
the Cauvery valley, and in the case of lands under the Coleroon, Ama- 
r5vati, and Nandiyar rivers, the * wet ' lands, which had for the most 
part been under-assessed before, and the * dry ' fields among them were 
classified afresh on the lines previously adopted in the adjoining Dis- 
trict of Tanjore. For this tract the revised rates were twelve in number 
for * wet ' land, varying from Rs. i 2 to Rs. 3-8 per acre, and eleven 
m number for ' dry ' land, varying from Rs. 7 to 8 annas. Those fields 
in the Cauvery valley which had a sufficient and steady supply of water 
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for two crops were registered as permanent double^srop lands, and were 
chaiged one and a half times the single-crop assessment, whether a 
second crop was raised or not. In other parts of the District, com- 
position for the second-crop charge was allowed at one-third, one-fourth, 
one-fifth, or one^sixth of the first-crop assessment, according as the land 
was watered by irrigation worics of the second, third, fourth, or fifth 
classes respectively. No composition was allowed in the case of sources 
of the first class, but half the first-crop assessment was levied. In these 
parts, the ' wet ' and ' dry ' assessments were' enhanced, in proportion to 
the rise in prices, by about 20 and 12^ per cent respectively; there was 
no reclassification of the soilst, but certain tanks were raised from a 
lower to a higher class with leferenoe to their improved capacity for 
inigation. The average assessment throughout the District on 'dry' 
land is Rs. 1-0-3 P^^ (maximum Rs. 5, minimum 8 annas), and 
on *wet' land Rs. 6-5-1 1 (maximum Rs. is, minimum Rs. 3-8-0). 

The efiect of this resettlement was to raise the land revenue demand 
from Rs. 15,97,000 to Rs. 19,12,000, or by 19*7 per cent.; but the 
increase has not injuriously afiected agricultural interests, as appears 
firom the facts that grain prices remain steady at a higher level than 
formerly, and that the price of land has not &llen. The rates adopted 
do not include the road cess of 2 per cent., as in the previous settle- 
ment ; in its place the land cess is levied separately as elsewhere at 
one anna in the rupee of the land revenue^ or 6^ per cent. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees : — 





1880-1. 


1890-t. 


1900-1. 




Land levMiQe . • 
Total levcDiie . 


16,10 


18,62 
s6,28 


26,72 
36,88 


34,89 

37*55 



Outside the two municipalities of Trichinopoly and SrIrangam, local 
affairs are managed by the District board and by the three tahtk boards 
of Trichinopoly, Musiri, and Ariyalur, the areas under the control of 
which correspond >\ith the three subdivisions of the same names. The 
total expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,37,000, 
of which Rs. 1,91,000 was laid out on roads and buildings. The 
chief source of income is, as usual, the land cess. Thirteen Union 
panchayats have been constituted under the Local Boards Act to look 
alter sanitation in the smaller towns. 

The District Superintendent is also ex-offido Superintendent of the 
police in the Pudukkottai State. In Trichinopoly there are 56 police 
stations and one outpost; and the strength of the force in 1904 was 
II inspectors, 87 head constables, and 624 constables, besides 936 
rural police or talaiyaris. The Central jail in Trichinopoly city holds 
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i}373 prisoners. The convicts are largely employed in weaving 
blankets for native troops and for prisoners from the wool removed 
from skins before tanning. Hand4ooms of the usual pattern are 
employed. Besides the Central jail, 9 subsidiary jails contain aocom- 
modation for 152 male and 55 female prisoners. 

According to the Census of 190 1, Trichinopoly ranks ninth among 
the 23 Districts of the Presidency in the literacy of both its male and 
female population, the percentages of persons able to read and write 
being 12*9 for males, o*8 for females, and 6<6 for the two sexes 
toge^er. Education, as might be expected, is most advanced in the 
Trichinopoly Musirl, UdaiyirpiUaijram, and Kulittalai may be 

ranked together ; while PerambalOr is the most backward. In x$8o-i 
pupils under instruction numbered 10^786; in 1890-1, 24,728; in 
1900-1, 331325; and in 1903-4, 37,318. On March 31, 1904, the 
number of educational institutions in the District was 1,024, includ- 
ing 738 classed as public and 286 as private. Of the former, 697 
were primary, 30 secondary, and 9 training or other special schools, 
and there were 2 Arts colleges in Trichinopf ly city, maintained by the 
Jesuit Mission (St. Joseph's) and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. Girl pupils numbered 4,167. Five institutions were 
managed by the Educational department, 94 by the local boards, and 
13 by the municipalities, while 365 were aided from public funds, 
and 261 were unaided but conformed to the rules of the department. 
The five Government schools consist of a training school for masters 
in Trichinopoly city, with an upper primary school attached ; a lower 
secondary vernacular school for girls at Srirangam; and the primary 
girls' schools at Perambalur and Jeyamkondacholapuram. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Roman Catholic mission 
each have a school for the training of mistresses. The technical 
schools include two which teach shorthand and typewriting respectively, 
and the Puitur and IrungalQr industrial schools for women managed 
by the S.F.G., in which the girls are instructed in lace-making. The 
District board maintains an itinerating sessional school, in which 
village schoolmasters are prepared for the primary examination, for 
a few months at certain centres. Of the male population of school- 
going age 22 per cent, are in the primary stage of instruction, and of 
the female population of the same age 4 per cent. The corresponding 
percentages for Mii sal mans (who, however, form only a small fraction 
of the populaiion; are 75 and 4. Panchama pupils to the number of 
2,614 are under instruction at 68 schools specially maintained for 
depressed castes. 'J'he total expenditure on education in 1903 -4 was 
Rs. 2,96,000, of which Rs. 1,46,000 was met from fees. The outlay 
on primary education was nearly 41 per cent, of the total. 

The District possesses 4 hospitals and 1 1 dispensaries. Two of the 
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farmer belong to the municipalities of Trichlnopoly and Srirangam, 
one, at Irungalar, to the S.P.G., and the fourth, at Ariyalflr, to the 
taluk board. The dispensaries are all under the management of 
the local boards. The hospitals contain accommodation for 78 males 
and 55 females. The total number of in-patients treated in 1903 was 
1,900, and of out-patients 191,000 ; the number of operations per- 
formed was 5,800. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 44,000^ the 
greater part of which was met from Local and municipal funds. In 
addition, a police hospital and a charitable dispensary of the Jesuit 
Mission are maintained at Trichinopoly. The patients treated in these 
in the same year numbered 300 and 30,000 respectively. 
y/ As regards vaccination in rural tracts, the District occupies a middle 
place. In 1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 28 per 
1,000 of the population, the mean for the Presidency being 30. In 
the municipalities of Trichinopoly and Sifrang^m the proportion was 
75 and 53 respectively, the Presidency average for all municipalities 
being 5a Vaccination Is compulsory in these two towns and in eight 
of the thirteen Unions. 

[F. R. Hemingway, District GoMetteer (1906).] 

Trichinopoly T&luk.— Central taluk in the District of the same 
name, Madras, lying between 10* 38' and ii* 3' N. and 78** 28' and 
79^ 1' £., with an area of 542 square miles. It forms a revenue sub- 
division by itself ; and its chief town, Trichinopoly City (popula- 
tion, 104,721), is the head-(|uarters of the subdivision as well as of the 
District. The population in 1901 was 382,091, compared with 360,829 
in 1 89 1. The number of towns and villages is 193, including the 
municipality and island of Sriramgam (population, 23,039), The 
taluk is divided into almost equal portions by the valley of the 
Cauvery and Coleroon. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 8,13,000. 

Trichinopoly City (2iruck€kinappalU),'^HeaArq\3aa^m of the Dis- 
trict and taluk of the same name, Madras, situated in lo** 49' N. and 
78® 42' on the right bank of the Cauvery river, 195 miles from 
Madras by road and 250 miles by the South Indian Railway. It is 
the third most populous town in the Presidency. It once held the 
second jjlace, but at the Census of 1901 Madura outstripped it, 
although during the decade ending with that year its inhabitants 
increased by 16 per cent. Of the total population (1901) of 104,721, 
76,927 are Hindus, 14,512 Christians, and 13,259 Musahnans. In 
1891 its inhabitants numbered 90,609; in 1881, 84,449; and in 1871, 
76)53o* '^he fact that it is an impdrtant railway junction has had 
much to do with its rapid growth. 

Trichinopoly is a very ancient place. Popular legend carries its 
history back beyond the days of the Ramayana. Later, the capital 
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of the Chol.i kingdom wa^ unce at Uraiyur, a suburb of the town 
which is id( ntified with the "OpOovpa mentioned by the (ireuk geogra- 
pher Ptolemy (about a. d. 130). The local I'urana or history contains 
a story of the destruction of Uraiyur by a shower of sand. There was 
a flower garden, says the tale, on the 'I'richinopoh Rock, in which the 
sage baramuni raised seiTandi (chrysanthemuii)) tlowers for the worship 
of Siva. A gardener stole some of the flowers and presented them 
to the Chola king, Parantaka, daily. When the theft was discovered 
and the gardener was arraigned before the king, the latter pardoned 
him. Siva was very wroth thereat, and turned his face towards 
UraiyQr and rained sand on it. The king and queen fled, and as they 
ran he was buried in the storm of sand ; she fell into the river, but 
was washed ashore and protected by a Brahman. She gave birth to 
a son who was afterwards called to the throne, and was identified as 
the rightful heir by an elepllant and was consequently called Karikila. 
It has been surmised that this account has reference to a Plndyan 
invasion. The king Parftntaka is probably ParSntaka II, whose son 
was Aditya II, edias Kar&Sla, reigning in the tenth century. 

Inscriptions have been found in the Srfrangam and Jambuloeswazam 
temples which show that as late as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
descendants of the Chola dynasty reigned at Uraiytir as vassals of 
Vijayanagar. In the thirteenth century the Hoysata dynasty appears 
to have held sway here for a time, with its provincial capital at 
Samayapuram. The MusalmSns succeeded in the fourteenth century^ 
and then the Vijayanagar dynasty. During the rule of the Kaiks of 
Madura, Trichinopoly was an important place zxA for some time their 
capital. The founder of that dynasty, Viswanfttha Kuk, is supposed 
to have fortified the town and constructed the Teppakulam reservoir. 
One of his successors, Chokkanitha, erected the building known as the 
Nawab's Palace, obtaining the necessary materials by demolishing 
portions of the famous Tirumala Naik's palace at Madura. The build- 
ing is also known as Mangammal's PaJace, after the Naik queen of 
that name. 

In the Wars of the Camatic, Trichinopoly {see Trichinopoly 
District) was the scene of frequent hostilities between the English 
and the French. After the country was ceded to the Company it con- 
tinued for many years to be an important military station. Troops 
were first stationed within the fort, next at UraiyQr, and subsequently 
in the present cantonment. The cantonment Was formerly garrisoned 
by European and Native regiments ; but in 1878, when the AfghSn War 
broke out, the whole of the European contingent was removed and the 
garrison subsequently reduced to two regiments of Native infantry. At 
present it consists of one regiment and a part of another. The fort 
is rectangular, measuring about a mile by half a mile^ and was 
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originaHy surrounded by ramparts and a ditch, but the walls have now 
been levelled and the ditch filled in. The streets in this part of the 
city are narrow but fairly regularly laid out. 

Trichinopoly was constituted a municipality in x866. The municipal 
limits include the cantonment and the fort as well as several other 
revenue villages. The municipal council consists of 34 members, of 
whom 8 are elected and 15 nominated by the Government, one of the 
latter being a military officer to represent the cantonment. The 
divisional officer is ex officio a councillor. The income averages about 
Rs. 1,50,000 ; and latterly the expenditure has exceeded the receipts, 
in consequence of the outlay incurred from borrowed money on the 
water-supply scheme. In 1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 1,91,600, 
chiefly derived from the taxes on land and houses ; and the expendi- 
ture was approximately equal to it The water-works have cost about 
8 lakhs, and loans were raised to the amount of Rs. 3,89,500. The 
supply is derived from wells and filter-beds laid in the bed of the 
Cauvery nearly a mile above the city, and the water is pumped up by 
steam and conducted into the city by pipes. The introiduction of the 
supply has had a marked effect on the public health, and has practically 
abolished cholera, which was formerly the scourge of the place. The 
works are, however, liable to severe damage when the Cauvery is iii 
flood, sometimes necessitating a return to the old tainted sources of 
supply. The problem of rendering them strong enough to resist floods 
is still under consideration; meanwhile the necessity for continued 
repairs is a severe 'drain on municipal revenues. 

The most interesting object in the dty is the ibmous Rock. It 
stands within the fort, rising sheer from the plain to a height of 
273 feet above the level of the streets at its foot. The ascent is by 
a covered stone staircase, the entrance to which is on the south side. 
On each side of the g^leway are stone figures of elephants, and the 
passage itself is lined with pillars with carved capitals. At the head 
of the first flight of steps a street runs completdy round the Rock, 
by the side of which houses have been built. It is used for religious 
processions, and is connected with the street round the foot of the 
Rock on the eastern side. From the street opens a hall, on the left 
of which is a small shrine to Ganesa. A second series of steps leads 
out of this hall through an exit ornamented with statues of dward- 
palakas (* gatekeepers ') on each side. On ascending these, a second 
landing is reached, on each side of which is a large hundred-pillared 
maniapam or hall, that on the left being used twice a year for the 
reception of the idol belonging to the main temple. More steps lead 
to a third landing, to the left of which is a small room for the temple 
records and in front another shrine to Ganesa. The ascent now turns 
sharply to the left and then to the right, terminating on a fourth 
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landing giNinu' access to the main tcmijle. None but high-caste 
Hindus may enter this, but a view of a portion of the antechamber 
can be obtained from the landing. The steps now emerge into the 
open air, passing on the left a chamber hewn out of the rock and 
covered with Sanskrit inscriptions. This chamber w^as used as a 
magazine by the British during the siege, and has recently been opened 
out. The carvings appear to be of Buddhist origin, and are probably 
not later than the fifth or sixth century. Two short flights lead to 
a building to which the temple deity is taken once a year, and 
to a platform on the shoulder of Aie Rock, whence the top is reached 
by a final series of steps which are cut in the face of the rock. On 
the top is a third small shrine dedicated to Ganesa. This is sur-* 
rounded by a gallery from which a fine view of the fort, the town, the 
Cauvery, Srlrangam island, and the adjacent country is obtained. At 
a comer of this gallery, overlooking the great temple, a narrow door 
leads on to a small pkAform, from which a view is obtained of the 
kahsam or golden covering over the central shrine of the temple. 
Beneath can be seen, scalptured in rdid' on the sur&ce of the rock, 
two footprints which Hindus believe to have been made by Vibhishana, 
the brother of Rivana and the ally of Rima. The MusalmSns, how- 
ever, claim the footprints as those of the saint Nidir Shfth Auliya, who 
took up his residence on the Rock but was ejected by the god of 
the place. 

At the foot of the Rock, on the north-eastern side, is a row of low 
buildings with semicircular arched roofs^ said to be old bomb-proof 
barracks, and farther to the east a portion of the former outworks of 
the fort, the line of the walls being indicated by the open space 
surrounding the town. A representation of the Rock Is sculptured on 
a tablet to Major Lawrence in Westminster Abbey. The deity in the 
main temple on the Rock is called Mitrubntheswara In Sanskrit and 
TSyuminavar in Tamil, from his having assumed the guise of a mother 
to attend on a helpless woman in childbed, her mother having been 
detained by floods on the other side of the Cauvery. When the floods 
subsided, the mother came across, and the woman and her husband 
were much puzzled as to who her double could have been. Siva then 
appeared in his real form and blessed them. This curious legend, and 
also that of SSiumuni, are painted panoramlcally on the inner wall 
of the temple. 

Near the foot of the Rock is the Teppakulam, a laige masonry tank 
or reservoir with a small but graceful maniapam in the centre. Over- 
looking it at the south-west corner is the main-guard gate, a substantial 
piece of masonry, from the top of which is the best view of the Rock 
as a whole. Distinguished visitors to the city are entertained by 
being taken to this point to see the Rock and the great tank outlined 
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with thousands of lamps, an impressive scene. The place was similarly 
illuminated at the two jubilees of the late Queen-Empress and on 
Coronation Day. 

The Nawab's Palace, a part of which is now used as a town hall and 
' part as public offices, is situated close to the Rock. The portion used 
as the town hall was formerly the audience hall, and is a fine building 
of plain and massive architecture, surmounted by an octagonal dome 
and surrounded with colonnades. These last are perhaps, however, 
rather too squat to make an effective base for the dome. In front of 
the Kaw&b's Palace is the Coronaticm Garden, with the Wenlock 
Fountain within. 

Overlooking the Teppakulam at its south-east comer is a house once 
the residence of Give, which is now occupied by St Joseph's College. 
To the north-west of the Rock is Christ Church, founded by the famous 
missionary Swartz. His house is close by. Near the Fort railway 
station is what is known as Cbanda Sahib's tomb. It is in the Nadir 
Shah mosque, wherein are buried the remains of Nadir Shah Auliya, 
a saint who is reputed to have come here from Constantinople, and of 
one of his disciples, a lady. The railings round the tomb are pierced 
metal-work of a curious design. The building appears to have been 
constructed from the materials of Hindu temples, the head of a Hngam 
having been converted into a tamp-post. The entrance hall to the 
mosque is clearly an old Hindu mantapam^ left almost in its original 
state. Chanda Sahib built the dome over the edifice and his remains 
are interred close to the building, while the remains of his rival 
Muhammad Ali and of members of bis family are in the veranda and 
in a room attached thereto. There are Persian inscriptions on the walls 
of this building and of the mosque. 

Besides the water-supply, the municipal council has built for the city 
a market in the fort and a hospital to the south of it. In front of the 
market are a clock-tower, the Diamond Jubilee Park, and the arch 
erected in commemoration of the visit of the present King-Emperor 
when Prince of Wales. The hospital has an endowment of Rs. 12,000 
raised by public subscription in 1863, and also receives an annual grant 
of Rs. 4,500 from the District board. It has a maternity ward, a ward 
for high-caste patients, and a dispensing room for women and children, 
under the charge of a lady apothecary trained by Lady DufTerin's 
Fund. 

Trichinopoly is one of the great educational centres in the south 
of the Presidency. It contains two first-grade colleges, maintained 
by the Jesuit Mission and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The former, known as St. Joseph's College^ was originally 
established at Negapatam in 1844 and was removed to Trichinopoly 
in 1883. The present building was opened in z886. The Catholic 
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cathedral, a fine edifice, has been recently completed. Attached to 
the institution is a laige boarding-^ottse for native Catholic students, 
as well as lodgings for Brfthman and high-caste Hindus and hostels 
within the college compound. The S.P.G. College, which is a 
development of various schools founded by Swartz, was raised to 
a first-grade college in 1883. There is a hostel for Hindu students 
upon the college premises, and hard by is another bearing the name 
of Bishop Caldwell and intended mainly for Christian students from 
Tinnevelly. The proselytizing activity of the Jesuit Mission led to the 
establishment in 1886 of the National high school in the interests of 
the Hindu community. 

Trlchur (THisioaperw^, — ^Town in the Wuh of the same name, 
Cochin State, Madras, situated in 10^ 33' N. and 76** 13' Area, 
3} square miles; population (1901), 151585, of whom as many as 
6,663 are Christians. Trichflr is considered the oldest town on the 
west coast, and its foundation is attributed by local tradition to Parasu- 
rUnuu It was the scene of many historical events, of which the more 
recent were its capture and occupation by the Zamorin in 1760, by 
Haidar's army under Sardir Khan in 1776, and by Tipfi in 1789. 
The town and the palace were fortified in 1774 with mud walls and 
trenches, but these defences are now in ruins. Situated at the head of 
the backwater communication, and possessing a railway station, Trichur 
is a centre of considerable trade, which is chiefly in the hands of native 
Christians and Brfthmans from Tinnevelly. The former are an enter- 
prising and prosperous community, the members of which own, among 
other concerns, four tile factories, a tannery, and a calico-weaving 
establishment. The chief buildings and institutions are the Palace, 
the Residency, the offices of the Chief Engineer, the Conservator of 
forests, and the Superintendent of police, the courts of the District 
Judge and the District magistrate^ the civil hospital, three high schools 
for boys, and three lower secondary scliools for girls. There are three 
important churches, one for the Chaldean Syrians, another for the 
Romo-Syrians, and the third for the Protestants. The most interesting 
and noteworthy institutions of the town are the temple of Vadakun- 
nathan, which is considered the oldest on the west coast, and the three 
Brahman maths^ or religious houses, which are said to. have been 
founded b\ three of Sankaracharya's pupils. Situated on an eminence, 
the temple contains several shrines and is surrounded by a high and 
thick masonry wall, with four massive go^rams or towers. Its income 
exceeds Rs. 30,000 per annum. The mafAs arc also well endowed ; 
in one of them Nambudri Brahmans are fed gratuitously and taught 
the Vedas. 

Trikalfir. ^Subdivision, ia/uk, and town in South Arcot District, 
Madras. Tirukroyilur. 
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TrinAb* — River formed by the united waters of the Ravi, Chenab, 
and Jhelum rivers in the Ftmjab. Its length is 104 miles to the 
junction with the Sutlej. 

Trimbak (more correctly, Tnamdak, ' the three-eyed/ a name of 
MahSdeo).— Town in the District and iahika of NSsik, Bombay, 
situated in iq"* 54^ N. and 73^ 33' E., 20 miles southrwest of NSsik 
town. Population (1901), 3,32 r. Trimbak fort, which is 4,248 feet 
above the sea, and about 1,800 above the town, is on a scarp so high 
and precipitous as to be practically impregnable. The hill is 10 miles 
round the base and about 4 miles round the top. The scarp, which 
varies in height from 200 to 400 feet of perpendicular rock, surrounds 
the hill in every part, leaving only two gateways. The chief gateway 
through which the garrison received their stores and provisions is on 
the south. The north gateway is only a smgle gate, the passage to 
which is by narrow steps cut out of the rock, and wide enough for only 
one person at a time. Besides the gateways there are a few towers and 
works on different parts of the hill, but their position does not seem to 
have been chosen with a view to increase the strength of the f<^ress. 
In 1857 the Bi;ahmans of Trimbak instigated a party of Bhils and 
ThSkurs to attack the Trimbak treasury on the night of December 5. 
Trimbak is a place! of Hindu pilgrimage, and, besides being visited by 
all the pilgrims who go to NSsik, has a special fair in honour of 
Trimbakeshwar Mahldeo^ held when the planet Jupiter enters the sign 
Leo, which event happens once every twelve years. The festival held 
in September, 1872, was attended by thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of India. The municipality, which was established in 1866, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 6, zoo. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,800, of which Rs. 3,500 was derived 
from a pilgrim tax. The town contains a dispensary. 

Trinomalal. — Taiuk and town in South Arcot District, Madras. 

See TiRUVANNAM ALAI. 

Triiialty.-->Town in North Arcot District, Madias. See Tirupati. 

Tripatfir (i).—Zamnddn tahal and town in Madura District, 
Madras. See Tiruppattur (z). 

Tripatur (2).— Subdivision, taiuk^ and town in Salem District, 
Madras. See Tiruppattur (2). 

TrippapSr. — ^Village and shrine in the Trivandrum tdbtk of Travan- 
core States Madras, situated in 8** 33' N. and 76^ 58' E , about 5 miles 
north of Trivandrum. Population (1901), 1,937. The shrine, in 
which are worshipped the feet of Vishnu, is of great sanctity. Ananta 
Padmanftbha, the tutelary deity of the Travancore royal house, is said 
to be resting with his head at Tiruvallam, his body at Trivandrum, and 
his feet at Trippapur. This last name is a corruption of Trippadapuram 
('city of the holy feet'), and after it the Maharaja's family was formerly 
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known among the Malabar kings as Trippapur swatupam. The 
MahSraj3s first put on the crown at this shrine and thereafter take 
the name of Kulasekbam PerumiLl, a custom which suggests that this 
was the king's first capital, at least at the time when the coronation 
ceremony was instituted. 

Tripunittura.— Town in the KanayannQr taluh of Cochin State, 
Madras, situated in 9° 57' N. and 76° 30' E., 8 miles east of British 
Cochin and 5 miles from EmSkulam. Population (190 1), about 5,000. 
Its importance consists in its being the residence of the members of 
the ruling family, for whom the State has built several palaces. The 
present Rftjfi usually resides in a handsome palace, picturesquely 
situated on a hill 1} miles to the east of the town. 

Trlvandmsn {Tiru-Anan§apuramy *the holy city of Ananta*). — 
Capital of Travancore States Madras, situated in fS* 29' N. and 76^ 57' 
B. Area, 9 89 square miles ; population (1901), 57,^^^) consisting of 
29,992 males and 27,890 females. Hindus number 47,860, MusalmXns 
4,083, Christians 5,912, 'others' 27. Trivandrum is the laxgest town 
in Travancore, and the residence of the Maharaja and the British 
Resident It lies % miles from the sea, and contains a fort enclosed 
by a high wall about x,ooo yards long from east to west and about 
800 yards from north to south. The fort and its neighbourhood 
constitute the most crowded part of the town, and here amid his 
people lives the ruler of the country. The celebrated shrine of Srf 
Ananta Padmanabhaswami is situated within the fort facing the east, 
a few yards inside the eastern g;ate. This has made Trivandrum a 
great religious centre, which attracts pilgrims from all parts of India 
throughout the year. In fact the town has really grown up about the 
shrine and owes its name to it. The temple has a revenue from land 
amountiiig to Rs. 75,000, and is under a peculiar system of manage^ 
ment. Within the fort are also the palaces of the MahirftjS and other 
members of the rulii^ family. On the main road, a mile to the north 
of the fort, are the HuzQr Kacheri, In which the establishments of the 
Dlwln (or Minister), the High Court, and other head offices are 
accommodated in a handsome range of buildings of classic style. To 
the north of the public oliices are the colleges for boys and girls, the 
Victoria Jubilee Hall, the Industrial School of Arts, the public library, 
the Christian churches, and the military cantonment in which is located 
the Nayar Brigade. Farther north again is the Ni^ier Museum, erected 
in the public gardens on plans embradi^ the prominent features of 
Malay&lam architecture. Close to the Museum is the Observatory, 
where John Caldecott, the first astronomer (1837-49), and J. A. Broun, 
F.R.S., conducted their observations. The building, which was planned 
and erected by Captain Horsley of the Madras Engineers, is situated 
QH 9k laterite hill, 195 feet above sea-level. Scattered about in all 
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directions save the south are the residences of Europeans and natives, 
pictuiesquely situated on isolated hills rising from 50 to nearly 200 feet 
above the sea, commanding beautiful views over a country which is 
perennially green and flourishing. 

As regards industry and commerce, Trivandrum ranks below some 
of the other towns in the State. It has a small seaport ; but the few 
vessels that touch at it have to lie at some considerable distance from 
the shore. Trivandrum is connected h\ good roads with all the 
important centres in the country. Towards the south, an excellent 
road about 53 miles in length leads to the Tiavancore frontier across 
the Aramboli pass, placing the town in communication with Tinnevelly, 
which is about 50 miles from the boundary. Towards the north, 
a chain of backwater communication gives easy access to Quilon and 
Cochin, and thus with the South Indian and Madras Railways. 

Trivellore. — Subdivision, ialuk^ and town in Chingleput District, 
Madras. See Tiruvallur. 

Trombay (Turmbhen). — Port in the Salsette idluka of Thana Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 19** 2' N. and 72** 57' E., about 3 miles north- 
east of Bombay City. Population (1901), 2,772. Trombay is a hamlet 
with a few huts, port and sea-customs offices, a salt store, and a ruined 
Portuguese church, with a well-preserved vaulted chapel 22 feet long, 
22| feet high, and 22 feet wide. The value of the trade in 1903-4 
was returned at 71^ lakhs: namely, imports 4o| lakhs and exports 
31 lakhs. The imports are chiefly cattle, gunny-bags, grass, and teak, 
and the exports rice, salt, firewood, and grass. The village contains 
a leper home. 

Tukreswari.— Hill in the Habraghat pargana^ Goalpara District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 3' N. and 90° 38' E., on 
the summit of which stood a temple dedicated to Durga built by 
a former Raja of Bijni. Its construction indicated considerable 
engineering skill on the part of the architect, and it was frequented 
by pilgnms from all parts of India. The temple was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1897, but is now being rebuilt. 

Tulamba. — Ancient town and ruins in Multan District, Punjab. 
See Talamba. 

Tule La. — Pass in the State of Bhutan, situated in 27° 7' N. and 
81;° o' E., 10,000 feet above the sea. By it the road from Sipchu to 
Paro crosses the range dividing the Di-chu and Amo-chu valleys. 

Tutjapur Taluk. — Western talifk Osm?!n^had District, Hydt^rabad 
State. The population in 1901, including j<Jgirs, was 58,415 and the 
area was 411 square miles; but in 1905 the Naldrug td/uk was added 
to it. The combined area is now 781 square miles, nf which the 
population in 1901 was 114,750, compared with 121,799 hi 1891, the 
decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The taluk contains two 
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tOMrTis, TuLjAPUR (population, 6,612), the head-quarters, and Moram 
(5,692); and 134 villages, of which 6 are jdgir. The land revenue 
amounted in 1901 to 3 lakhs. The paigdh taluks of hohara, with 136 
villages and a population of 60,936, and of Ganjoti with 76 villages 
and a population of 44,644, are situated in this idluk. Their areas 
are 6ro and 36 t square miles respectively. 

Tuljapur Town.— Head quarters of the tdluk of the same name 
in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° i' N, and 
76° 5' E., 28 miles from Sholapur and 14 from Osmanabad. Population 
(1901), 6,612. It contains a police inspector's office, a customs-house, 
a dispensary, a idluk post office, a travellers' bungalow, and a school. 
Tuljapur is a centre of trade. In a ravine at the foot of the hill is 
the temple of Tulja Bhavani, which is visited by Hindus from all parts 
of India, especially on the full moon of the Dasara festival, when 
a great Jdtra is held. It is said to have been built by the Rajas of 
Satara and Kolhapur. A weekly bazar is held here on Tuesdays. 

Tumbemale. — Peak in the PadinalknSd tdluk of Coorg, Southern 
India, in the Western Ghats. 

Tumbudra. — River in Southern India. See Tungabhadra. 

Tuminkatti. — Village in the Ranibennur tdlttka of Dharwar Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated on the Tuns^abhadra, on the Dharwar-Mysore 
frontier, about 15 miles south of Ranibennur town. Population (1901), 
6,341. The village contains two schools. 

Tumkiir District. — District in the centre and north east of the 
State of Mysore, lying between 12° .45' and 14° 6' N. and 76° 21' and 
77" 28' E., with an area of 4,158 square miles. It is bounded north 
by the Anantapur District of Madras ; east by Kolar and Bangalore 
Districts ; soutli tn Mysore District ; and west by Chitaldroog, Kadur, 
and Hassan Di.suicts. 

The east is occupied by a range of hills running north and south, 
which form the eastern boundary of the Kistna river system. iintermL 

the District at the north with Kamandurga (3,537 
^PMfS! ^^^^ Nidugal (3,772 feet), it is coiiimued by 
Midagesidurga (3,376 feet), and includes the pro- 
minent peaks of Maddagiridurga (3,935 feet), Channarayadurga (3,744 
feet), Devarayadurga (3,940 feet), Nijagal (3,569 feet), Hutridurga 
(3,713 feet), and Huliyiirdurga (3,086 feet). The range continues 
through the west of Bangalore District with the vSivaganga and Savan- 
durga peaks. The streams from these hills are small, the principal 
being the Jayamangali, which rises in Devarayadurga and runs north- 
east to the Penner, and the Shimsha, which rises to the south of the 
same hill and runs south to the Cauvery. In the west the Chitaldroog 
belt is cuniinued in the low Hagalvadi hills as far as Kibbanhalli, 
forming part of the Chikn^yakanhalli auriferous band. A line east and 
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west from Koratagere to Tiptur roughly corresponds with the watershed 
separating the Kistna basin to the north from that of the Cauvery to 
the south. The open parts of the District are from 3,500 to 2,700 feet 
above the sea, but Sira is much lower. The country around Huliyflr- 
durga is wooded and hilly; otherwise the southern taluks consist of 
undulating plains, with clumps of well-grown trees, where stone is 
scarce except on occasional hillocks or ridges. Coco-nut and other 
palms are confined to the vicinity of tanks. Farther north large 
plantations of coco-nuts occupy even the *dry' lands, especially in 
the Gubbi, TiptGr, and Cbiknayakanhalli tdhtks. East from TumkQr 
the park-like appearance of that taluk changes^ north of DevarSyaduiga, 
to the scenery of a hill country inteisected by cultivated valleys ; the 
hills and their skirts are for the most part covered with shrubs, inter- 
spersed with trees which remain verdant through the greater part of the 
year. To the north-east extends a very fertile tract, irrigated from 
perennial springs called ialpargh^ reached at a fJey)th of only a few feet 
below the surface. Where the soil is not sandy, the springs may be 
tapped at short distances from each other. 

The majority of the rocks are similar in formation to those of 
Bangalore T^istrict. But near Sira westwards stratified hills make their 
appearance, nmning in straight lines in various directions. They are 
quite hare of trees, but in the rainy season have a green appearance 
from the long hill-grass (Anthisieria barbata\ which is almost the only 
vegetation that grows on them. These hills are almost covered at the 
top with a kind of magnetic ironstone, that withstands the decom})osing 
powers of the air and water much longer than the lower parts of the 
hills, which seem to be composed of ferruginous slate clay. In the 
south-west, near Turuvekere, is a celebrated quarry of black stone in 
Karekal-gudda, a ridge about half a mile long, 100 yards wide, and 
20 to 50 feet high. The stone is an amorphous hornblende, containing 
minute but distmct rhomboidal Inmellur concretions of basaltine. In 
the hills east of (Cbiknayakanhalli is found a hnrd whetstone or 
novaculite, used by natives for polishing diamonds and grinding drugs. 
The Cbiknayakanhalli schistose band runs south-south-west from 
Chitaldroog District as far as Turuvekere, with an average width of 
about 18 miles. There it suddenly pinches, being continued in a 
narrow band only 2 or 3 miles wide, to the Karigatta hill near 
Seringapatam. This narrow part consists largely of hornblendic, 
chloritic, and talcose schists, having less ferruginous quart/^ schists 
than in the northern portion, while limestones and conglomerates 
are absent. 

The flora of this District is practically the same as in Bangalore 
and KoLAK Districts, though generally not so luxuriant. 
The climate is reputed to be equable, pleasant, and healthy, agreeing 
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with natives and Europeans alike. In the south and south-west it 
greatly resemhles that of Bangalore ; the high elevation, the red soil, 
and the greenness of the surface among the hOls contributing to 
moderate the temperature. From Sfira northwards the low^* level of the 
country and the prevalence of black soil raise the temperature more 
nearly to that of the adjoining Bellary country. The east side of every 
range of hills is said to be perceptibly wanner than the west. The average 
range of the thermometer at TumkOr throughout the year at noon is from 
74® to 83^ The annual rainfall at the same place averages 39 inches. 

From an early period the country was in possession of the Gangas. 
The Pallava Nolambas had a capital at Penjeru or Henjeni (now Hemft- 

vati on the northern border of the ^ra talul^)^ and 
^' Nidugal was their stronghold. Under the RSshtra- 
kutas the Kuningil (Kunigal) country was a province. The Hoysalas 
succeeded the Gang^ ; and the Henjeru and Nidugal chiefs, who claimed 
to be <^ Chola descent, were subdued by them. Partly under them and 
partly under the Chftlukyas there was a small State at Huliyir. Another 
important district, called Anebiddasari or Anebiddajari, was situated 
in the country around TumkQr. Under Vijayanagar this district was 
maintained, with its head-quarters on DevarSyaduiga. Of the modem 
estates tributary to Vijayanagar, that of Nidugal in the north was 
founded by chiefs of the Harati family of Chitaldroog District ; that of 
Holavanhalli or Korampur in the' east, by a chief of the Avati family. 
There were also the Maddagiri estate in the north, the HSgalvadi estate 
in the west, and south of that Hebbflr, which was absorbed by MSgadi. 
After the fall of Vijayanagar the north was overrun by the BijSpur 
power, under which the province of Camatic BijSpur, of which Sira 
was an important part, was formed in 163S, and placed under the 
government of ShShj], the fiither of SivajT. In 1687 the Mughals 
followed, and made Slia the capital of the Camatic territories which 
remained in their possession for seventy years. Sira was then taken in 
1757 by the Marftthis, but restofed two years after on the conclusion 
of peace. Meanwhile the RSjSs of Mysore had been conquering all 
the parts not claimed by the Bijftpur government at Sika. Dodda 
Deva Raja died at Chikn&yakanhidli in 1672, and about 1696 Chikka 
Deva Raja seized Jadakanadurga, changing its name to Devarayadurga. 
In T761 the Nizam's brother, Basilat Jang, conferred upon Haidar All 
the title of Nawab of Sira, and the conquest of the remainder of the 
District soon followed. In 1766 Sira again fell into the hands of the 
Marftthas by the defection of Haidar's brother-in-law, but was retaken 
in 1774 by Tipu, who afterwards transported 12,000 families to Seringa- 
patam, to people the new suburb of Shahr Ganjam. The MarftthSs 
once again occupied it for a short time in 1791 on their march to join 
the British army under Lord Cornwallis. 
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'The principal architectural remains are the Muhammadan buildings 
at Sira. Of those now standing, the tomb of Malik Rihan (165 1) and 
the Jama Masjid (1696) are the chief. The inscriptions of the District 
have been translated and published. 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years was: (1871) 
689,026, (1881) 452,631, (1891) 580,786, and (1901) 679,162. The 
decrease in 1881 was due to the famine of 1876-8. 
By religion, in 1901, there were 633,847 Hindus» 
31,765 Musalmans, 10,388 Animists, 2,207 J^jn^> 949 Christians, and 
6 * others.' The density of population was 163 persons per square 
mile, that for the State being 185. The number of towns is 18, and of 
villages 2,753. The largest town is Tumkur, with a population of 
11,888. 

The following table gives the principal statistics of population in 
1 901, according to Wuksi— 
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NOTB.— In igo3-3 a transfer olg/ sqaanx milei m-«s made frain the Chikaftyakanhalli 
ItiSwl to Cltitaldroog District. 

Wokkaligas or cultivators number 174,000; then come Lingayats, 
78,000 ; followed by the outcaste Madigas, 60,000, and Holeya.s, 
37,000. Of Bedas, there are 50,000 : of Gollas or cowkeeper.s, 43,000 ; 
and of Kurubas or shepherds, 42,000. Brahmans number 19,000. 
Of Musalmans nearly two-thirds are Shaikhs, who number close upon 
20.000. 1 he nomad tribes are represented chiefly by 4,000 I^mhanis 
and 3,000 wild Kurubas. About 69 per cent, of the total are engaged 
in agriculture and pasture; 14 per cent, in the prei)nration and supply 
of material substances ; 7 per cent, as unskilled labourers not agricul- 
tural; and 4 jjcr cent, in tlie Slate service. 

The number of Chriistians in the District is 949, of whom 912 
are natives. The Wcsleyan Mission has stations at Tumkur, Gubbi, 
Kunigal, and other places. The Roman Catholics also have a few 
stations. 
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ExcepI in the taluks of Maddagiri, ChiknAyakanhalli, and in the east 

and north of Slia and Kotatagere^ the soil is generally hard and poor, 

IX requiring much labour and manure to render it pro- 
Agriculture, on. _x J • 
ductive. There are tracts in some parts producmg 

nothing but scattered stunted shrub, without even a blade of grass. 

This does not refer to the superior land irrigated by tanks, nullahs, 

and spring channels, as these soils in the taluks referred to above are 

remarkable for their fertility. Pasture land is abundant but poor, 

except in the Amrit Mahil kamls. The southern and western UUuks 

have much red soil, and contain large tanks. The eastern taluks have 

much sandy soil, the northern some black soil. 

The following table gives statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 : — 



TSIuk, 


Area ib tqittre ni 


ki, ihown in 


therevemnei 


kOCINIIltSi 










1 




Tolal. 


Cultivated. 


Irrigated. 


Culti\ able 
wastr. 


Forests. 


TnmkQr 


415 


329 


27 


%o 


32 


Gubbi . 


542 


149 




63 




Kunigal 


332 


136 


17 


»9 


37 


Tiptur . 


493 


207 


I 


61 


« • a 


Chikn&yAkanhalU . 


423 


125 




87 


30 


Sira 


59» 


166 


32 


106 


65 


Maddagiri . 


530 


178 


20 


.62 


29 




5«» 


303 


^3 




n 


Total 


3,8^7 


>>393 


»47 


494 


239 



JRagi occupies 6 1 1 square miles ; other food-grains, 292 ; gram, 180 ; 
rice, 100; oilseeds, 65; sugar-cane, 2; garden products, 98. Cotton 
and indigo are grown to a small extent in the Maddagiri and PSvu- 
gada tdhtks. 

Up to 1904 a total of 2*44 lakhs had been advanced for the con- 
struction of irrigation wells, and Rs. 6,500 for field embankments. 
Agricultural loans to the amount of Rs. 22,600 had been granted for 
land improvements. 

About 6 square miles are irrigated from channels, 136 from tanks 
and wells, and 5 from other sources. The number of tanks is 1,929, 
of which.45b are classed as ' major.' 

The area of State forests in 1904 was 175 square mile'^, md of 
plantations 10. The forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 61,000, 
chiefly derived from minor produce and sandal-wood. 

Iron ore is largely obtained from the hill-sides in Chiknayakanhalli, 
either upon, or at a very small distance below, the surface. The metal 

is also smelted from the black sand brought down by 
streams from the rocks in Maddagiri and Koratagere. 
The Chiknayakanhalli iron is esteemed the best, and is principally 



Minerals. 
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manufactured from the quarries of Doregudda. The haematite or 
limonite obtained in the same neighbourhood is much used by braziers 
for polishing the utensDs made by them. As yellow ochre it furnishes 
a dye, and is also applied as a colour-irash to the walls of houses. 
Corundum ts found in small quantities in Turovdcere, and limestone 
In most of the tahtks. The quarry of black stone at Karekal-gudda has 
been already mentioned. Since 1 902 deep prospecting for gold has been 
carried on at Bellara in the ChiknSyakanhftlfi iahtk with promisiiig results. 

The principal articles of manu&cture are coarse cotton cloth, woollen 
blankets, both plain and black-and-white check, those prepared at 
Chiknft^Jcanhalli being the best ; rope, made from 
cotton thread, the fibre of the coco-nut, wild aloe, ^J^^^^onj 
Mif-hemp, and munji grass ; and also strong tape. 
Silk is chiefly produced in Kunigal} Kadaba, Koratagcre, and Sira. 
There are reported to be in the District 98 looms for silk, 3,154 for 
cotton, 1,941 for wool, and no for other fibres; also 43 works for 
wood, 8 for iron, 42 for brass and copper, 599 oil^mills, uid 42 sugar 
and jaggery mills. 

The trade of the District is principally in the hands of the Lingayats. 
Their chief emporium is at Gubbi, but there are also extensive marts 
at Bellavi, Turuvekere, Tiptur, and Chiknayakanhallt, to which the 
trade of the Southern MaiSthsl country and of the Bellary, Vellore, and 
Madras Districts is attracted, as well as that of the west and south of 
Mysore. At Gubbi areca-nuts, pepper, and cardamoms are imported 
from Nagar, and transmitted to Vellore and Wai&japet, whence nut- 
megs, mace, and European piece-goods are obtained in exchange and 
exported to Nagar. Sug^r, sugar-candy, and silk, the produce of Banga- 
lore, together with coco-nuts raised on the spot, are sent to Dharwar, 
whence cotton and thread are received in return, part of which goes 
to Na^r. The coco-nuts and food-grains of Cbiknftyakanhalli and 
Honnavalli are sent to Bangalore, in exchange for jaggery, sugar, and 
sugar-candy* From Honnavalli, Turuvekere, and other marts, coco- 
nuts, iron, steel, tobacco^ and silk are exported to Dhftrwir and the 
Southern MarStha country ; and cotton, ^tesAf kusun^ and Persian 
dates are received in exchange, much of the imports going to Bangalore 
by way of Sfra and Tumkur. At Baigur in Sba and Hampasandm in 
Maddagiri a trade is carried on between Bangalore and Bellary, sugar, 
sugar-candy, and European piece-goods from the former being ex- 
changed for cotton from the latter. The most valuable exports are 
food-grains, coco-nuts, areca-nuts, oilseeds, and oils. The most valuable 
imports are silk and cotton, food-grains, sugar, and jaggery. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalm to Poona runs east 
and west for 61 miles through the District There are 159 miles of 
Provincial roads, and 473 miles of District fund roads. 
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Famine. 



Administratioii. 



Since the general famine ending in 187S, the &ilure of rains has 
caused apprehension at various times, as in the adjacent Districts, but 

no serious famine has been felt. In 1896-7 a remis- 
sion was granted of half the assessment on waste 
*wet' lands owing to the fiiilure of rain. The District was somewhat 
affected in 1905. 

The District is divided into eight iaivks', Chiknayakanhalli, 
GuBBi, KuNiGAL, Maddagiri, Pavugada, Sira, Tiptur, and Tumkur. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is the head of the District, 
and the following subdivisions were formed in 1903 
and placed in charge of Assistant Commissioners : TumkQr and Kuni- 
gal; Maddagiri, Pavugada, and Sira, with head-quarters at Maddar 
giri; Gubbi, Chikn&yakanhalli, and TiptOr, with head-quarters at 
Tumkar. 

The District and Subordinate Judge's courts of Bangalore have 
jurisdiction over the District, and there are Munsifs at Tumktlr and 
Maddi^'ri. Criminal cases are not, as a rule, of a serious nature. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in llRMisands 
of rupees : — 



1 tSSo-i. 


1890-t. 


1900-1. 


1903-4. 


Land rcventte , • 
Total revenne . 


7,77 
9»«7 


10,99 
15,06 


12,89 
1 ^9*SJ 


i8»08 



The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into Sira, Turn- 
kur, and P&vugada between 1870 and 1872, and into the remaining 
ia/fiAs between 1877 and 1882. The incidence of land revenue per 
acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-6-2. The average assess- 
ment per acre on ' dry ' land is R. 0-9-1 (maximum scale Rs. 2-2, 
minimum scale R. 0-1-6) ; on ' wet ' land, Rs. 3-1 i-i i (maximum scale 
Rs. 10, minimum scale R. 0-6); and on garden land, Rs. 4-13*3 
(maximum scale Rs. 16, minimum scale Rs. 2). 

In 1903-4 there were ten municipalities— Tum kur, Maddagiri, Kora- 
tagere, Chiknayakanhalli, Sira, Gubbi, Tiptur, Turuvekere,Pavugada, 
and Kunigal — with a total income of Rs. 35,500, and an expenditure 
of Rs. 40,500. There were also eight Unions — ^Bellavi, Kyfttsandia, 
HoLAVANHALLi, HuLiYAR, Kadaba, Nonavinkere, Honnavalli, and 
Huliyurdurga — with an income and expenditure of Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 
1 8,000. Outside the areas administered by these,local aliiurs are managed 
by the District and td/uk boards, which had in T903-4 an income of 
Rs. 72,000, chiefly derived from a share of the Local fund cess, and 
which spent Rs. 71,000, including Rs. 61,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one superior officer, 
91 subordinate officers, and 558 constables, of whom 2 officers and 
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99 comtabies formed the special reserve. There are 11 lock-ups, 
containing a daily ayerage of la prisoners in 1904. 

The percentage of literate persons in the District in 19CT was 4*9 
(9*K males and o*6 females). The number of schools increased from 
51 X with 13,038 pupils in 1890-1 to 638 with 18^098 pupils in 1900-1. 
In 1903-4 there were 606 schools (313 public and 393 private) with 
16,617 pupils, of whom 3,846 ware girls. 

The civil hospital and twelve dispensaries treated 91,735 patients 
in 1904, of whom 307 were in-patients, the number of beds available 
being 11 for men and 19 for women. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 24,000. 

There were 9,366 persons vaccinated in 1904, or r4 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Tttnikur Taluk.— Eastern ialuh of TumkOr District, Mysore, lying 
between T3** 7' and 13** 33' N. and 76° 58' and 77® si' E., with an area 
of 455 square miles. The population in 1901 was 107,513, compared 
with 90,702 in 1 89 1. The t&luk contains three towns, TuhkOr (popu- 
lation, 11,888), the head-quarters, Kyltsandra (3,067), ^d Bellavi 
(1,669); and 477 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,95,000. The cast is occupied by the Devarftyadurga hills, sur- 
rounded by forest. The Jayamangali rises there, but has a short and 
rocky course. South of the hills are fine tanks, the streams forming 
which run west to the Shimsha. Round Tumkur the country is very 
fertile and highly cultivated ; to the north it is less fruitful. Areca-nut 
and coco-nut gardens abound. 

Tumkur Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk of Tum- 
kflr, Mysore, situated in 13*' 2\' N. and 77° 6' E., on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, 43 miles north-west . of Bangalore. Population 
(r9oi), 11,888. It stands on elevated ground at the south-west base 
of the Devarayaduiga hills, near the waste weir of a large tank,, and is 
surrounded by gardens of plantains and pa!ms^ besides fine groves. 
From the twelfth century it was included in the Anebiddajari or 
Anebiddasari district The present town is said to have been founded 
by Kanta Arasu, one of the Mysore family. The walls of the fort have 
been levelled. Tumkar is a principal station of the Wesleyan Mission. 
The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 14,500 and Rs. i r,ooo. 
In 1903-4 they were Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 15,000. 

Tumsar. — Town in the District and tahsll of Bhandara, Central 
Provinces, situated in 21** 23' N. and 79**46'E., on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, 27 miles from BhandSra town and 570 from Bombay. Popu- 
lation (1901)^ 8,116. The town was constituted a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,000, principally derived 
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from a house tax and market dues. Tumsar is an important com- 
mercial town, receiving the produce of the north of the District and 
the adjoining tracts of Seoni and B5l5gh5t. A covered market place 
has been constructed and a large weekly grain market is held here. 
The rice grown in the vicinity of lunisar has a special reputation. 
The local iiandicrafta include cotton-weaving, which is carried on in 
the town and several adjoining villages, the annual purchases of thread 
by the weavers being estiinatcd at 3 laklis. White lum clot lis with 
red borders are the chief articles woven. Numbers of cart-wheels 
are also made in Tumsar and exported to NSgpur and Ikrar. The 
town possesses a vernacular middle school, a girls' school, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Tunawal. — Tract of mountainous territory in Haz^ District, 
North-West Frontier Province. See Tanawal. 

Tundla.— Village in the Itimadpur iahsil of Agra District, United 
Provinces, situated in 27** 13' N. and 78° 14' E. Population (1901), 
3,044. It is the junction for Agra on the main line of the East Indian 
Railway, and is an important railway centre. The railway medical 
officer residing here is usually invested with magisterial powers to try 
petty cases, and there is a church with a resident clergyman. The 
town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 500. 

Tungabhadra. — River of Southern India, the chief tributary of the 
Kistna, which is fed by all the streams of the northern half of 
Mysore State. It is formed by the union of the twin rivers Tunga and 
Bhadra, which rise together in the Western Ghats at Gangamula, on 
the frontier ( t Kadur District, Mysore. The Tunga runs nortli east 
to beyond Sringcn, and then takes a sharp turn north-west to TiiLha- 
halli, whence its course is uL^ain north-cast past Shimoga town. The 
Bhadra runs east to the western base of the liaba Budaa range, and 
then north past Benkipur. The two unite at Kudali in the north of 
Shimoga District (14** N. and 75° 43' E.;. The united river forms the 
boundary between Mysore and Bombay, and then between Bombay 
and Madras. Turning north-east it forms the boundary between 
Madras and the Nizam's Dominions, and bending east in the north 
of Bdlaiy District it joins the Kistna, beyond Kurnool, after a total 
course of about 400 miles. From Shimoga District the Tungabhadra 
receives the Choradi or Kumadvati and the VaradS on the vest, and 
the Haridril on the south. 'Btcm Chitaldroog IMstrict it lecnves the 
Chinna Hagari and the Vedavati or Hagari on the south. 

The Ttogabhadra is bridged for the trunk road at Harihar, where it 
is also crossed by the railway from Hubli to Bangalore; and ag^n 
at Hosuru and Rampuram in Bellary District, where the lines from 
Hubli to Bellary and firom Madias to Bombay pass over it. 
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There are thirty-eight small irrigation dams on the Tunga and the 
Bhadra in Mysore^ but the beds of both rivers are for the most part 
rocky, and consequently unsuitable for navigation. The manner in 
which the country rises rapidly away from either side of the Tunga- 
bhadra has also hitherto prevented it from being greatly utilized for 
irrigation in either the Nizam's Dominions or the Madras Presidency, 
though in the former State its left bank is dammed for a distance of 
about 30 miles. The kings of the ancient dynasty of Vijayanagar 
(1336-1565), the ruins of whose capital still stand on its bank near the 
little village of Hampi in Bellary District, threw across it, above and 
below the city, a number of dams made of huge blocks of uncemented 
stone, of which ten are still used for watering narrow strips of land 
along the southern edge of the river. A few miles above the point 
where the Tungabhadra falls into the Kistna a dam also turns part of 
the water into the Kurkool-Cuddapah Canal. The river is, however, 
perennial and comes down in frequent heavy freshes, which cannot be 
utilized by any of these works, and are not required for irrigation in the 
delta of the Kistna lower down. The Irrigation Commission of 190 1-3 
accordingly recommended the reinvestigation of a project, which has 
been several times mooted in different shapes, for constructing a reser- 
voir upon the river in Bellary District. It is calculated that a masonry 
dam about 145 feet long near Hospet, where the river cuts through 
some low hills, would bold back the water for a distance of nearly 
40 miles, and form a lake with an area of 160 square miles and 
a capacity four and a half times as great as that of the Assuan reservoir 
on the Nile. From this a canal would be led to Bellary, tunnelling 
in its course through some rocky hills, and thence across the Hagari, 
through the watershed between this river and the Penner, and finally 
into the bed of the latter river. The canal and its distributaries would 
command portions of the Bellary, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and 
Nellore Districts of Madras. Detailed estimates for this great scheme, 
the cost of which is roughly estimated at 8 crores, are now under 
preparation. 

The origin of the river is thus accounted for in local legend. A 
demon having seized the earth and carried it into the lower world, 
Vishnu became incarnate as a boar, and plunging into the ocean 
brought it up again. Resting after this exertion on the Varaha-parvat 
or ' boar mountain,' the perspiration trickling off his left tusk became 
the Tunga, and that from his right tusk the Bhadra. 

Tungar. Hill in the Bassein taluka of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in nf 26" N. and 72° 55' K., about miles from Bassein 
Road, on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, to the 
summit, which is 2,200 feet high. Like most Konkan hills, Tungar 
is trap, capped by a layer of iron-clay or laterite from 200 to 300 feet 

£ 2 
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deep. The sides are clothed with forest Its comparatively light rain- 
fall and Its openness to the sea make TungSr a very desirable site for 
a sanitarium. The hill is inhabited by Kolfs and Vftrlte. . 

Tool TwAaSL^Zamnddri iahHl on the north-east border of Godl- 
vari District, Madras, lying between 17** 11' and 17** 32' N. and 82** 9' 
and 82** with an area of 2x6 square miles. The population in 

190X was 58,762, compared with 57,448 in 1891.- It contains one town, 
TuNi (population, 8,842), the head-quarters; and 48 villages. The 
demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 41,000. A large part of the tahsil is covered with hills and 
jungle. 

Tun! Town. — Head-quarters of the zaviinddri iahsil of the same 
name in Godavari District, Madras, situated in 17° 22' N. and 82® 32' £. 
on the East Coast Railway, 425 miles from Madras. Population (1901X 
8,842. It is a market of local importance 

■ Tura, — Head-quarters of the Garo Hills District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 25** 31' N. and 90° 14' E. The village has 
been built on a small plateau about 1,300 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the range from which it takes its name rises immediately 
behind it to a height of about 4,500 feet It is connected by cart-road 
with Dalu on the south and the Rowmari steamer ghai on the west. 
The population in 1901 was r,375. Turl was fixed upon as the civil 
station when the G&ro Hills were formed into a separate District in 
1869. Its situation b extremely picturesque, the station being sur- 
rounded by woods and nestling under the forest-clad hill, while the 
view from the village and from the mountain top is magnificent. The 
xainfall is, however, heavy (125 inches), and the climate is hot and 
exceedingly unhealthy, the low, densely wooded hills on every side being 
excessively malarious. Tuift contains a small jail with accommodation 
for 36 prisoners, and a hospital with 15 beds, and is the head-quarters 
of a military police battalion and of a branch of the American Baptist 
Mission. The station has a good water-supply distributed by an aque- 
duct. The bazar is a centre of local trade, and contains a few shops 
owned by foreign traders. 

Turaiyur.— Town in the Musiri taluk of Trichinopoly District, 
Madras, situated in 1 10' N. and 78** 36' £. It has a population 
(1901) of 12,870 and is a rapidly growing place, containing the head- 
quarters of a A&^M\.^-tahstlddr and sub-magistrate, and being the chief 
town of the zamindari of the same name. It is picturesquely situated 
near the Pachainialai Hills, and not far from the Kollaimalais in Salem. 
The most noticeable objects in the town are the large reservoir with 
stone steps and parapet walls, on which the floating festival is held, the 
god being taken round it on a raft ; and the irrigation reservoir close 
by, in the centre of which is a curious building, three storeys high, in 
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which the zamnddr used formerly to spend short periods when the 
reservoir was full of water. The bunding is now out of repair and 
rapidly filing into mins^ which is unfortunate, as it is a picturesque 
example of a semi-Moorish style of architecture. 

The Turaiy&r zamndSri has had a very chequered career, which is 
typical of the fortunes of many similar properties in Southern India. 
During the siege of Trichinopoly in 1752 a detachment of the Mysore 
army, assisted by some French troops, overmn the estate, deposed the 
reigning chieftain, and put one of his cousins in his place. In 1755, 
this new chief having neglected to pay his tribute, a detachment of 
French troops and sepoys from Pondicherry took the town, deposed 
him, and reinstated his predecessor. In 1756. however, the samndSr 
again fEiiled to pay his tribute and was accordingly deposed by the 
French, his immediate predecessor taking his place. In 1 758 Captain 
CaUiaud sent a detachment under Captain Smith to restore the chief 
whom the French had last expelled, as he was befriended by the 
chiefs of AriyalQr and Udaiy^rpalaiyam, who had always been bitter 
opponents of the French. TUraiyflr was captured after some spirited 
skirmishing in the woods which then surrounded the place. The 
expelled chief was again reinstated and five companies of sepoys were 
left to protect him. The chief who had been ejected by Captain Smith 
escaped to Mysore. When, however, at the end of 1758, some of the 
troops had to be withdrawn from TuraiyOr, he took advantage of the 
opportunity to capture the tovm. He then submitted to the Nawab 
of Arcot, who confirmed him in the possession of the estate. In 1773 
the Turaiytir chief quarrelled with his son, who, fearing that his father 
had a design on his life, left the country and proceeded to Madras 
to lay his case before the Naw&b. The Naw&b took the opportunity 
of raising the tribute* and in the competition between father and 
son it was enhanced from to 2% lakhs in twenty years. In 17951 
however, the father and the son became reconciled, and, seeing that 
they could not possibly meet the NawSb's demands, left the country 
and took refuge in Tanjore, where the former died. In 1796 the son 
collected a number of men and laid waste the estate. Eventually an 
agreement was come to between him and the Nawftb, by which he 
retired to Tanjore on a monthly allowance of Rs. 1,000, with power to 
levy an assessment on the inhabitants of Turaiyiir not exceeding 25 per 
cent, of the amount of revenue collected by the state. This arrange- 
ment continued in force till the assignment of the Camatic to the 
Company. As a preliminary step to the grant of a sanad (title-deed) to 
the chief, the estate was placed under the management of the Collector 
with a view to ascertam its income, and the chief was allowed 10 per 
cent, of its net revenue. In 1816 it was decided that he should not 
be restored to the possessbn of the entire estate, but should receive 
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only the village in which he lived, together with a number of other 
surrounding villages of an annual value equal to lo per cent, of the 
gross collections. For this he paid the nominal peshkask of Rs. 700. 
A sanad was issued to him in 181 7. The fiunily is of the Reddi caste 
and of Telugu extraction. The zatiandmi has recently been declared 
impartible. 

Tonuunai.— Hill in the Satpura range, in the Taloda ialuka of West 
Khindesb District, Bombay, situated in ai^ 53' N. and 74 4S' E. 
lliis was once a seat of the rulers of Mindu, and consists of a long, 
rather narrow table-land, from 3,300 to 4,000 feet high, and about 
16 square miles in area. A fine artificial lake on the hill-top and the 
remains of many temples and walls are locally ascribed to the saint 
Goiakhnftth. On the south side of the hill a Jain temple of PArasidth 
is the scene of an annual fiur in October. Save for a few wandering 
Bhils, the hill is uninh&bited. In the MahftbhArata the ruler of Turan- 
mal is mentioned as fighting with the PSndavas. 

Tttrbhen.— Port and village in Thana District, Bombay. See 
Trohbay. 

Turttvanfir.— Town in the Chitaldroog taluk o( Chitaldroog Dis- 
trict, Mysore, situated in 14^ 24* N. and 76^ a6' E., ti miles north by 
east of Chitaldroog town. Population (190 1), 5,035. The people are 
largely engaged in the weaving of blankets and cotton cloths. Dyers 
in red also carry on their trade. The municipality was formed in 
1899. The receipts and expenditure for two years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 600 and Rs. 20a In 1903-4 they were Rs. 800 and 
. Rs. 2,000. 

Tuticorin Subdivlaion, — Subdivision of Tinnevelly District, 
Madias, consisting of the Ottappidaram and SrIvaikuntabi /a/uks, 

Tuticorin Town (7P//i^Mft').— Town and port in the Ottappi- 
daram fa/ttk of Tiimevelly District, Madras, situated in 8** 48' N. and 
78*^ g' £., 443 miles by rail from Madias dty. It is the second seaport 
in the Presidency and the southern terminus of the South Indian 
Railway. It was first (about 1540) a Portuguese settlement, was cap- 
tured by the Dutch about 1658, and taken from the Dutch by the 
English in 1782. It was restored to the Dutch by treaty in 1785, but 
retaken in 1795. The Dutch obtained it again in 1818, but ceded it in 
1825 to the English, in whose possession it has remained ever since. 
Tuticorin seems to have been a most important place formerly, and in 
1700 the Jesuits spoke of it as having 50^000 inhabitants. 

The appearance of the town and its neighbouihood is not attractive. 
In parts the soil is so thin that no trees or plants will flourish ; and 
elsewhere there is little but heavy sand, on which only palmyra palms 
and a few bushes grow. The rainfall is scanty, the annual average 
being only 24 inches. The water-supply of the town is derived from 
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the TSmbrapami, being brought from a reservoir 4 miles distant. The 
local wells are all brackish. An estimate amountiiig to Rs. i» 15,000 
has been sanctioned for an improved scheme for supplying the town 
with drinking-water, and the work has been taken in hand. 

Tudcorin is the head-quarters of the divisional officer in charge of 
the Srivaikuntam and OttappidSmm tahtks, as well as of an Assistant 
Superintendent of police and an Assistant Commissioner of Salt and 
Abkari Revenue. T|ie Additional Sub-Judge's court, hitherto located 
at PSkmcottah, has also been removed to the town. There is a Govern- 
ment salt factory at Arasadi, a village near by. 

A municipality was constituted in 1866. The income and expendi- 
ture daring the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 45»7oo and 
Rs. 37>8qo respectively. In 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 54*700 
and Rs. 61,000. The expenditure includes capital outlay on water- 
supply works, and the excess over receipts was met by a loan finom 
Provincial revenues. Most of the income is derived from the taxes on 
houses and land and from tolls. The population in 1901 was 28,048, 
of whom Hindus numbered 18,418, MusalmSns 1,694, and Chris- 
tians 7,936. The great majority of the last 'are Faravans (fisher^ 
men)^ whose forefathers were converted to Roman Catholicism in 
a body in the sixteenth century. Tuticorin is their chief town and 
the residence of the jSH kUaivar, or headman of their caste. Several 
European firms have agencies in the place. It contains three Catholic 
churches, a convent of native nuns, and three high schools for boys. 
There is also an old Dutch cemetery, in which are elaborately carved 
tombstones bearing coats of anns. 

Tuticorin ranks next to Madras city in the Presidency and sixth in 
all India in the importance of its trade. It possesses a cotton-spinning 
mill and five factories for cleaning and pressing cotton. In 1903-4 the 
Coral Mills Company employed nearly 1,600 hands and turned out 
2,600 tons of yam. The other factories employed in the aggregate 
nearly 400 hands and pressed nearly 12,000 tons of cotton, besides 
considerable quantities of cinchona, palmyra-fibre, and 5a«-hemp. 

The harbour of Tuticorin is well sheltered, but has only 12 feet of 
water at the entrance. Vessels other than country craft have accord- 
ingly to anchor from 4 to 5 miles from the land, and their cargo is 
brought ashore in boats ranging from 20 to 50 tons burden. About 
60 large boats with a total capacity of nearly 1,500 tons ply in the 
port, and 500 boatmen are always available. The port has an iron 
screw pile pier, besides a wooden jetty for light work and six private 
jetties owned by European firms. There is a lighthouse on Hare 
Island, 2\ miles from the shore» in which is a fixed light visible for 
14 miles from all directions seaward. In 1903-4, 1,350 vessels with 
a total tonnage of 750^000 tons called at Tuticorin. Of these, 450 were 
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steamers with a tonnage of 713,000. The trade of the port has steadily 
advanced, the value of its exports and imports in 1903-4 amounting to 
286 lakhs and 161 lakhs respectively, against 157 lakhs and 68 lakhs 
in 1891-a. The principal articles of export are raw cotton, live animals 
(principally cattle and goats to Ceylon), coffee, cotton piece-goods, 
drugs and medicines, oil-cak^ rice^ hides and skins, spices, and tea. 
Raw cotton makes up nearly half the total value of the export trade 
of the port, which conducts about three^burths of the trade of the 
Presidency in this article. The value of the cotton exported in 1903-4 
amounted to 119 lakhs, against 98 lakhs in 1895-6. It is sent to many 
parts of Europe and Asia. Tuticorin has the largest export of chillies 
in the Presidency, while it comes next to Cochin in the value of its 
export trade in tea. A large quantity of rice is annually sent to Ceylon. 
The chief imports are European cotton twist and yam and piece-goods, 
petroleum, machinery, hardware and cutler), areca-nuts, and timber. 
There b also a very large passenger traffic with Ceylon, the average 
number of passengers who arrived at the port during the three years 
ending 1901-3 being 97,190, and of those who left it 83,402. The 
coasting steamers of the British India Steam Navigation and Asiatic 
Navigation Companies call frequently, and there is a daily mail service 
to and from Colombo in connexion with the South Indian Railway. 
Passengers are conveyed to the boats in steam launches. The port 
is under the control of a Port officer, who is also the Superintendent 
of the Pearl and Chank Fisheries. A small steamer is kept up in 
connexion with the latter. A committee for landing and shipping dues 
has recently been constituted. 

Twante Subdivision*^ubdivision of Hanthawaddy District, 
Lower Burma, comprising the Twante and Kvngyangok town- 
ships. 

Twante Canal. — A tidal canal, without locks, in Hanthawaddy 
District, Lower Burma, close to and due west of the city of Rangoon, 
opened in May, 1883, with the object of improving boat communi- 
cation between Rangoon and the Irrawaddy. The canal proper is 
a straight cut connecting the Kanaungto creek, which discharges east- 
ward into the Rangoon River opposite Rangoon, nvith the Twante 
creek, discharging westward into the China-Bakir river. The canal 
is 7 1 miles in length, and was originally dug to a base width of 25 feet, 
the bed-level being uniformly 4^ feet above the zero of the tide tables. 
Since its construction the width has increased by tidal action, while 
the depth has been fully mamtained by an hydraulic dredger. The 
average base width is now about 40 feet. The saving in distance 
effected by the canal is considerable, the river journey from Rangoon 
to Ma-ubin, which, via the Bassein creek, is 100 miles, being reduced 
tu 45 miles if use be made of the canal. The cost of digging the 
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stratght cut opened in 1883 was lakhs, which may be taken as about 
half the total capital cost of the work, 

Twante Township.— -Township in Hanthawaddy District, Lower 
Burma, lying between 16'^ 34' and 16** 56' N. and 95" 49' and 96° 14' E., 
with an area of 369 square miles. The population was 69,123 in 1891, 
and 85,441 in 1901. The head-quarters are at Twante (population, 
4,684), at the western end of the Twante creek, which runs through 
the centre of the township and connects it with Rangoon. The town- 
ship contains 343 villages. It is low-lying, fertile, and thickly populated, 
having a density of 231 persons per square mile. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 272 square miles, paying Rs. 5,51,000 land revenue. 

Twenty-four Parganas.— District in the Presidency Division of 
Bengal, lying between 21** 31' and 22** 57' N. and SS*' 2' and 89** 6' E., 
with an area of 4,844 square miles, indudbg 2,941 square miles in the 
Sundarbans. The District derived its name from the number of fiscal 
divisions {^arganas) comprised in the zamndari of Calcuttia, which 
was ceded to the East India Company in 1757, by Mir Jafar, the 
Nawftb Nftzim of Bengal. It extends in a rectangular shape, some 
50 miles in breadth, along the east bank of the Hooghly river from 
the Bagher Khal, 2 5 miles north of Calcutta, southwards to the sea. 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of Nadia and Jessore ; on 
the east by Khuln&; on the west by the Hooghly river; and on the 
south by the Bay of BengaL Calcutta covers an area of 32 square 
miles and is not included in the District, though the Collector of the 
Twenty-four Paiganas is Collector of land revenue in Calcutta and 
exercises magisterial functions over the suburbs. 

The Dbtrict occupies the south-west corner of the Gangetic delta, 
and is divided into two tracts of very different characteristics by the 
boundary of the Sundarbans, which runs diagonally 
north-eastwards from a point on the western boundary Physical 
near the head of Sagar Island and cuts the eastern 
boundary in the latitude of Calcutta. South of this line extend the 
Sundarbans, a half-formed deltaic tract occupying three-fifths of the 
District, cut up by a network of tidal channels into innumerable islets, 
the more northerly of which are embanked and grow rich crops of 
rice, while a fringe along the coast is covered with mangrove scrub 
and forest The northern tract is characteristic of the upper delta of 
Central Bengal, a land of dead and dyiqg rivers, whose beds are out 
of reach of the scour of the tides, and of great rice swamps, which will 
never now be filled, because the rivers which should perform this office 
are locked into their channels by the high banks of silt which they 
have deposited. 

Industrial activity is concentrated in a narrow strip of foreshore 
along the bank of the Hooghly river, extending from Budge-Budge, 
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a few miles below Calcutta, to the noithem limits of the District 
This river frontage is densely populated, and almost every yard of it 
is occupied either by jute-milb or by crowded bazars. Behind this 
strip the level drops, the drainage is obstructed, and the country is 
unhealthy and decadent until the eastern limits of the District are 
approached. Here the JamunS river causes another rise in the surface ; 
and this tract closely resembles Eastern Bengal, and is inhabited by 
sturdy Muhammadans who raise abundant sugar-cane and jute crops. 
In the north, the monotonous level of the rice swamps is brolcen only 
by the clumps of palms and fruit trees among which the village hamlets 
nestle. The broad reaches of the Hopghly are alive with traffic, from 
the lumbering barge to the swift dinghy and noisy steam launch, while 
the river banks present a diversified panorama of mill chimneys and 
brick factories, inter^rsed with Hindu temples and the gardens of 
country houses. 

The river system is derived from the Ganges and its distributaries, 
each river formiiig the centre of a minor system of interlacing dis^ 
tributaries of its own. Many of these change their names at different 
parts of their course, renter their parent channels, and then break 
away again or temporarily combine with other rivers untO they reach 
their final stage as estuaries as they near the sea. The principal 
rivers are the Hooghlv, BidySdharl^ Piftli, and Jaicuka, all navigable 
by the largest native boats throughout the year, besides the great 
estuaries in the Sundarbans. These arms of the sea, proceeding 
from east to west, are the Raimangal, liQttla, jSmira, and the Hoogfaly, 
or Burhft Mantreswar, as the moutib is locally called. The original 
course of the Hooghly was identical with the present Tolly's Nullah 
as iar as GariyS about 8 miles south of Calcutta, from which point 
it ran to the sea in a south-easterly direction. The old channel, 
which is still traceable for a considerable distance, has long ago dried 
up, and the bed now consists of a series of shallow pools. Many 
large Hindu villages are situated on the banks of the old stream, 
which is called the Adi or ' original * Gangft. The BidySdharl is a tidal 
river which, after a circuitous course through the south-west of the 
District, flows into the Matla estuary at Port Canning. The Piali 
is a crossbeam from the BidySdharl to the Matla. The Jamuni 
flows across the north-east comer of the District and forms part of 
the eastern boundary. The so-called Salt-Water Lake is a low basin, 
east of Calcutta, which is slowly filling with silt deposited by tidal 
channels from the Bidyadhari. The Balll swamp in the north-east 
of the District is being gradually drained and reclaimed. 

The surface is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating 
into clay in the other parts of the river plam. 
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The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford a foot- 
hold for numerous marsh species, while the ponds and ditches are 
filled with submerged and floating water-plants. Remarkable among 
these, on account of its presence in Europe on the one hand and 
Australia on the other, is the floating Drosera Aldrovanda. The edges 
of sluggish creeks are lined with large sedges and bulrushes, and the 
banks of rivers have a hedge-like shrub jungle. The sides of em> 
bankments and village sites, where not occupied by habitations, are 
densely covered with shrubberies of serai-spontaneous species, often 
interspersed with clumps of planted bamboos and groves of Anta, 
McringUy Mangifera^ and Anona* A very large proportion of the 
grasses and weeds have been inadvertently introduced by human agency, 
and include European, African, and American species. 

The Sundarbans contain many deer and tigers, and the estuaries 
swarm with crocodiles. In the north, leopards are occasionally met 
with, and there are a few wild hog. 

The mean temperature for the year is 78°, varying ffom 66*^ in 
January to 86*^ in May. Hie highest mean maximum is 96^ in April. 
The highest temperature recorded was 108** in 1901. Humidity is 
high throughout the year and rises to 90 per cent, in July. The 
normal rainfall for the year is 62 inches, of which 5-5 inches lall in 
May, io<6 in June, 12*5 in July, 13 2 in August, 9«i in September, and 
5*3 in October. Less than 2 inches fiiU in each of the remaining months. 

The cyclone of October, 1864, did immense damage in the south 
of the District. A storm-wave 11 feet high rushed over the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision, and the loss of life was estimated at 12,000. 
The earthquake of June, 1897, caused serious injury to masonry build- 
ings in all parts of the District The floods of September, 1 900, resulted 
in widespread damage to the rice crops, especially in the ill-drained 
area between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. 

In the dawn of history the country south of the Padm£ between the 
Bhagjfrathi and the old course of the Brahmaputra was known as 
Vangfi or Banga, a name since given to the whole 
Province. Its people are described in the Re^hubansa ^* 
as living in boats and as growing transplanted rice. The Twenty-four 
Parganas lay to the extreme south of thiis tract, and probably did 
not emerge from the waters of the Bay before the seventh century. 
Towards the end of the tenth century this country passed along wi& 
the rest of Bengal proper under the sway of the Sen dynasty, and 
in 1203 it was overrun by the Afghftns under Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar 
Khiljl Nothing definite^ however, is known of the District till 1495, 
when a Bengal poem mentions several still well-known riverside 
villages, including Calcutta, extending along the Adi Ganga river from 
Bh3.1piUa to Baniipur. 
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In the sixteenth century the Dtstrict formed part of the sarkar or 
division of SAtgaon, which embraced also portions of the present 
Hooghly and Nadift Districts. SUtgaon on the SaraswatI, near the 
modem Hooghly, was at that time a great emporium of trade; but 
when the Portuguese began to frequent the Hooghly river, about 
1530^ their ships could not sail with safety above Garden Reach, 
and their goods were sent up to Sfttgaon in small boats. As the 
SaraswaU silted up, SStgaon lost its importance ; and in the middle of 
the sixteenth century native traders came and settled at Gobindpur, 
the site of the present Fort William in Calcutta. The Portuguese 
also established a mart at SQt&nuti, the heart of modem Calcutta. 
A century later the English, who had meanwhile established a factory 
at Hoqghly, were compelled to retire to SutSnuti; but it was not 
until 1690 that the foundations of the present Calcutta were definitely 
laid by Job Chamock. The rebellion of Subha Singh, in 1696, gave 
the opportunity for fortifying the town, and it became thenceforth 
the stronghold of British influence in Bengal 

After the battle of Plassey in 1757, the Nawftb Nazim of Bengal, 
Mir Jalar, ceded to the East India Company a tract of country which 
lay principally to the south of Calcutta and comprised about 882 
square miles, known as the zamnddri of Calcutta, or the Twenty-four 
Parganas zan^ndari. Under this grant the Company acquired the 
rights of a zamfidar; and in the following year they obtained, from 
the emperor's chief revenue officer, a t^wam sanad, which particularized 
the land held by them and fixed the assessment at Rs. 2,22,958. 
In 1759 the emperor confirmed the grant by a farmdn^ which gave 
the Company a perpetual heritable jurisdiction over the land. Mean- 
while, by a deed of gift executed in 1759, Lord Clive had been 
presented, as a reward for services rendered by him to the Nawab 
Mir Ja&r, with the revenue of the District due Irom the Company; 
and this sum continued to be paid to him till liis death in 1774, 
when, by a deed sanctioned by the Mughal emperor, the whole pro- 
prietary right in the land and revenues reverted to the Company. 

Barrackpore cantonment, 15 miles north of Calcutta, played a part 
in two sepoy mutinies. In 1824 the 47th Regiment refused to start 
for Burma, fearing that they would be compelled to proceed by sea. 
European troops and artillery were marched from Calcutta, and the 
gunners opened fire upon the mutinous regiment, which broke and 
fled. Many of the mutineers were shot or hanged, and the regiment 
was disbanded. It was at Barrackpore that the first sparks of the 
Mutiny of 1857 were kindled. The story of Mangal PSnde's outbreak 
and of the disbatidment of the 34th R^ment is too well-known to 
need repetition. 

The rebellion of Titu Mian is not so well-known. This man be- 
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longed to the Wahhibi sect of Muhammadan fanatics, and was excited 
to rebellion in 1831 by a beard-tax imposed by Hindu landholders. 
He collected a force of insurgents, 3,000 strong, and cut to pieces 
a detachment of Calcutta militia which was sent against him. The 
Mag^trate collected reinforcements, but they were driven off the field. 
Eventually the insurgents were defeated by a force of regulars, and 
their stodcade was taken by assault 

With these exceptions, the history of the District since its cession 
in 1757 has been uneventful, and is principally a record of constant 
boundary changes. These were all in the direction of increase until 
1882, by which date the area had grown to 5,593 square miles. The 
tmnsfer of the S&tkhira subdivision to KhulnA in that year reduced 
the District to its present proportions. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,581,448 in 
1872 to 1,690,771 in 1881, to 1,891,288 in 1891, and to 2,078,359 
in 190 1. The birth- and death-rates are much lower . 
than the mean for the whole of Bengal ; a great pre^ 
ponderance of males is the reason for the low birth-rate^ and a low death- 
rate is a corollary to a low birth-rate. Fever is responsible for the greater 
part of the deaths, but the mortality due to cholera is also consider- 
able. The banks of the Hooghly are not unhealthy, as a good supply of 
drinking-water is obtained from the river, and the drainage passes easily 
to the low swamps to the eastward. The salt breezes horn the Bay 
of Bengal prevent the growth of noxious undergrowth in the south, 
which is, however, liable to cholera owing to a deficient water-supply. 
The most unhealthy tract is the depressed area in the north, which is 
waterlogged owing to the sildng up of the drainage channels, and mos- 
quitoes breed freely in the stagnant pools which fester in all directions. 
The drinking-water is obtained from tanks polluted by surface drainage, 
and all the conditions favourable to the spread of the ' Nadia fever ' 
are present. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the table 
on the next page. 

No less than a fifth of the whole population is urban. Cossipore- 
Chitpur, Maniktala, Garden Reach, South Suburbs, and Tolly- 
GtmcE are suburban towns, which for the most part belonged to the 
Calcutta municipality until 1889. The head-quarters are at Aliporr, 
within the limits of the Calcutta municipality. Other industrial towns 
are Baranagar (25,432) with Kamarhati adjoining it, Naihati with 
Halisahar and Bhatpara adjoining it, Titagarh, Budge-Budgr, 
and Garulia. Budgk-Budge is south of Calcutta j but the remaining 
towns form, with South Barrackpore, North Barrackpore, and 
PanIhati, an almost unbroken line of river frontage northwards 
from Calcutta to near the confines of the District. North and South 
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DuM-DuM include the Dum-Dum cantonment and its neighbourhood, 
and Basirhat and Barasat are subdivisional head-quarters. 
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X Exdodiitg Halisahar, which was constituted a separate municipality in 1905. 

The growth of the population has not been uniform throughout 
the District. The north-centml ihdnas are stationary or decadent, 
owing to defective drainage and malarial conditions which are driving 
the inhabitants into Calcutta. On the other hand, a remarkable ex- 
pansion has taken place in the industrial tract on the bank of the 
Hooghly river, while the rapid progress of reclamation has attracted 
numerous settlers to the Sundarbans. During the last decade the 
riparian population has grown by la per cent, and the Sundarbans 
population by no less than 24 per cent. ; on the other hand, the 
northern and central ihdnas have remained stationary. The population 
is very dense along the Hooghly to the north of Calcutta; but the 
density for the whole District is low, owing to the inclusion of the 
sparsely inhabited Sundarbans, which cover 2,941 square miles, or 
three-fifths of its area. 

The main tide of migration sets from the eastern Districts of the 
United Provinces and from Bihar to the milts on the banks of the 
Hooghly. A large number of labourers cross annually from Midnapore 
to Diamond Harbour, and are employed as harvesters or in repairing 
embankments and clearing jungle in the Sundarbans. A number of 
immigrants (rom Chot& Nfigpur have also settled in the Sundarbans, 
where they are known as Bunas. No less than ro per cent, of the 
population enumerated in 1901 were bom outside the District, and 
there were more than two males for every female immigrant As a 
consequence, there are only 902 females to every 1,000 males of the 
population. Bengali is the language spoken by the natives of the 
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District. Hindus number itSi 0^151 or 63 per cent of the total, and 
Musalrolns 753>26o or 36 per cent ; the latter are most numerous in 
the north-east, where th^ actually outnumber the Hindus. Christians 
(14,000) are more numerous than in any other Bengal District except 
R&nchi, and Europeans (3,000) more numerous than in any other 
District. 

The castes most largely represented are aboriginal. The Pods 
(395,000) are numerically the most important and are divided into 
two classes^ the Padma R&j, or Vrfttya Kshattriya, living by cultivation 
and regaiding themselves as superior to the fishing Pods. Similar 
in rank and origin are the Kaibarttas (207,000), who again claim to 
be divided into a higher class known as the Chftst or Mfthisya, and 
a lower, the Jaliy£. The BSgdis (94,000) are another non-Aryan 
community. Among the Aryan castes, Brahmans (77,000), Ahfrs 
(64,000), and Kayasths (34,000) are the most numerous. Of the re- 
mainder, Tiyars (fishermen), N&pits (barbers), Muchis (leather dressers), 
and Sadgops, a cultivating caste, are well represented. The Kaoifts 
(63,000) are a low caste, of criminal proclivities, who largely man the 
ranks of the village watch. Nearly all the Musalmans are Shaikhs 
(574,000) or fr;i5|^ (122,000). These, with the functional castes, e.g. 
Jolalias (18,000), are probably descendants of converts, as distinguished 
from the immigrant Pathins (14,000) and Saiyids (8,000). Out of 
every 100 persons, 62 are dependent on agriculture, x8 on industry, 
and I on commerce, while 2 belong to the professional classes. 

Of the 14,000 Christians, 11,000 are natives of India; of these, 
4,000 belong to the Anglican communion, 2,800 are Roman Catholics, 
and the remainder are Baptists, Congregationalists, or Methodists. 
Missionary effort dates from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and has met with most success among the aboriginal castes in the 
south of the District. A large number of sects and denominations 
are at work. They have several masonry churches, and their edu- 
cational work is especially important. The Church of P^ngland is 
represented by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Church Missionary Society. The former cominen ed work in 1823. 
Both are engaged in pastoral and educational work , and, under the 
auspices of the former Society, the Clewer Sisters maintain 30 girls' 
schools in the Sundarbans. The London Missionary Society maintains 
two high schools at Bhawanipur, and a first-grade college as well as 
elementary schools. The Baptist Missionary Society, the Wesleyan 
Mission, the American Methodist Church, the Women's Union 
Missionary Society, and the Church of Scotland also carry on important 
work. The Roman ( iitl olic Church conducts missionary and edu- 
cational work in the Sundarbans. 

The surface of the District has been formed by recent alluvial 
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deposits ; and, with the exception of strips of high land along the 
banks of the rivers, ilie whole coimtr)' is low and swampy, and tends 
Asriciiltare. become waterlogged whenever the rainfall is 
in excess. This is especially the case with the 
great basm shut in between the Diamond Harbour Railway and the 
Hooghly embankments, as well as the similar tract east of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway and the Balli Hi. In these cases the drainage 
channels are inadequate to remove any excessive rainfall. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being m square aiiies 



Snbdiviftoii. 



Altpure . . . 
Suburbs of Calcntta 
Barrackpore . 

Biiiasat . 
Bastrhat 

Diamond Harbonr . 



Tout. 



I. 



Total 



1,164 
10 

190 

275 
1,922 

4,844 



634 

5 
132 

193 

1,663 



Cultivable 
waste. 


1 PorMti. 


167 


3' 7 


2 






« • ■ 






275 


1,140 


184 


30« 1 


1 694 





The only crops of real importance are rice and jute, the former 
occupying 1,517 and the latter 125 square miles. The winter rice 
crop, which accounts for nearly four-fifths of the total cultivated area, 
is usually transplanted. Pulses are largely grown in the winter, and 
sugar-cane occupies a considerable area in the north-east 

Cultivation is spreading very rapidly in the Sundarbans, and all over 
the District the swamps are bdng gradually drained and reclaimed. 
Under the Land Improvement Loans Act money is occasionally 
borrowed for the construction of embankments in the Sundarbans, 
and, after the floods of 1900, about Rs. 31,000 was lent to the suflerers 
to enable them to purchase cattle and seed-grain. 

The cattle belong to the degenerate breeds common in Lower 
Bengal. They are deteriorating, owing to the cultivation of pasture 
lands and to the abandonment of the practice of dedicating bulls, 
which are no longer allowed to breed unmolested, but are sold in the 
towns for cart-work. Diminutive goats are numerous, but ponies, 
sheep, and buffaloes are scarce. Important fairs are held at Sagar 
Island in January, and at Harua at the end of February. In 
November the Marwaris hold a gathering at the Finjrapol, 15 miles 
north of Calcutta, where they maintain an asylum for broken-down 
cattle. A veterinary college has been established at Belgfichia. 

Water from tanks and roadside ditches is employed to a trivial 
extent in irrigating sugar-cane and crardcn crops ; but as cultivation 
suffers far more frequently from too much than from too little water, 
artificial irrigation is but little used. 
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A tract on the southern &ce of the Sundarbans forms a * protected' 
forest ; but cultivation is rapidly encroaching upon it, and no less than 
448 square miles were disforested during the decade 
ending 1903-4, leaving 1,758 square miles as the 
present area. The principal timber trees are saran {CeHops CdndalUa' 
tta), geoa {Exeoeearia AgalloM^ and keara {Soniteraiia a/eHa/a), while 
among minor forest produce may be reckoned galpd/a (Mjfia JruHeans)t 
han&l (Pkoemx ^ahtdosa\ reeds, honey, wax, and shells used for 
making lime. The forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 50,000, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. The receipts on account of the 
produce of leased lands amounted to Rs. 33,00a 

No hand industries of any importance are carried on. Imitation 
locks are made at Natagarh, and brushes and combs, cheap shoes, and 
common embroidery are manufactured. A little 
cotton is woven, and knives, utensils, and mats are commBOlStions. 
made* Small sugar factories exist in the north of 
the District, but the industry is declining* Taimeries and soap manu- 
facture exhaust the list of hand industries. 

Factory industries are important, as the proximity of the Port of 
Calcutta and the many means of communication vrith the interior, by 
both rail and river, afford special facihties to matmtacture on the banks 
of the Hooglily. In 1903 as many as 75 out of the 259 factories in 
Bengal were situated in the Twenty-four Parganas, and at the end of 
1904 there were 79 factories at work, employing 124,000 hands. The 
list of industries is a lont^ one, as it includes jute-pressing and weaving, 
cotton-spinning, paper-makmg, sugar-refming, ship-building ; the manu- 
facture bv Government of arms and ammunition, of uniforms for the 
troops, and of telegraph stores; soap-making, iron t: Lindiiig, leather- 
tanning, rope-spinning, shellac manufacture, bone-grmdmg, oil-pressing, 
brick making, and the refinement of saltpetre. I'ctt oleum is also 
stored in bulk and subsequently filled in tins at iiudgc Budge. 

The operatives are largely up-country men, and they are for the 
most part miserably housed in crowded hovels ; but factory owners 
have done much of late years to ameliorate the conditions of their 
fife by improving the water-supply and by constructing wholesome 
dwellings for them. 

By fiir the most important industries are the weaving of jute into 
gunny-bags and the pressing of the raw product for export. The 
manufiicture of gunnies has been largely diverted of late years from 
Dundee to the banks of the Hooghly, and nearly one-third of the jute 
crop is now manufactured in Bengal. The first start was made about 
forty years agq^ but most of the mills have been opened since 1880. 
In 1904 the District contained 94 jute-mHls, employing 84,000 hands ; 
they possessed nearly 12,000 looms, and their out-turn was valued at 
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nearly 6 crores of rupees, or 4 millions sterling. The jute-presses are 
found in the northern suburbs. The industry started in 1873, and in 
1904 as many as 11 presses were at work, employing over 8^000 hands* 
There are 5 cotton-mills, which manu&cture cotton yam or twist for 
the local and China markets, llie industry dates from 1875 and 
employs 5,000 operatives; the out-turn in 1901 was 5,700 tons of 
yam, valued at nearly 33 lakhs. 

Two paper-mills, employing 2,000 hands, had in 1903-4 an out-turn 
of 8,778 tons, valued at nearly 37 lakhs; and there are also 3 lac 
factories with 500 operatives. The remaining industries are of minor 
importance ; they include a soap factory, 4 iron-works, a ice factories, 
2 oil-mills, I silk factory, i rice-mill, i sugar factory, and 4 saltpetre 
refineries. Besides these, the Government maintains a small-arms 
and ammunition factory at Dum-Dum, a foundry and shell factory at 
Cossipore, and a rifle factory at Ichipur. 

The only articles imported by rail in any quantity are coal from 
Ranlganj and Manbhum District, jute from East and North Bengal, 
and linseed from Calcutta and Bihar ; the coal and jute go to the 
mills. Raw cotton is obtained by the mills from Berar and the Central 
Provinces, rice from Backergunge, Burdwan, and Khulna, and paddy 
(unhusked rice) from Birbhum and Bogra. Some gram and pulses are 
imported from Nadia and Jes>(ire, and a little sugar comes from the 
latter District. Imported kerosene oil is iient up-country from Budge- 
Budge, a certain amount of rice is exported to Calcutta, and gunny- 
bags manufactured in the mills are di.-patched to Calcutta and up- 
country. The water conmiunications are excellent and carry an 
extensive trade in country produce. A considerable export takes 
place by road into Calcutta of animals, vegetables, 6tC., as well as of 
straw, bricks, bamboos, and other local products and manufactures. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway runs from Calcutta to the 
norLliein boundary of the District, and the central section of that 
railway follows a north-easterly course through BarasaL anJ Habra 
towards Je^ore. Other lines run from Caicutia to Budge Budge, 
Diamond Harbour, and Port Canning; and a light railway from 
BasIrhAt to Barasat has recently been opened. The total length of 
railways in the Twenty-four Parganas is about 15S miles. 

Including 993 miles of village roads, the District contains 1,344 
miles of unmetalled and 241 miles of metalled roads maintained by the 
District board. The grand trunk road runs north from Calcutta along 
the river bank to Palta (14 miles), where the Hooghly is crossed by 
a ferry and the road passes to the west bank of the river. The Plassey 
road continues north along the east bank to the boundary of the Dis- 
trict. The Jessore road passes through Dum-Dum and BSrSsat^ and 
maintains a north-easterly direction to the District boundary. The 
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roads south of Calcutta are the Diamond Harbour road, the Ortssa 
trunk road which crosses the Hooghly by a ferry at Achtpur, and the 
Bistupur road which runs due soutb» through Biruipur, for 29 miles. 

The chief east and west cross-roads are the Taki road from BSrSsat to 
Baslrhat, along which a light railway with 8 stations has been laid, and 
the continuation of this road westwards to Barrackpore. The Calcutta 
Electric Tramways extend in the Twenty-four Parganas District for 
half a mile along the Jessore road to Belgichia, and for the same 
distance southwards to Tollygunge. 

The Calcutta and Eastern Canals, which form the waterway by 
which the rice of Eastern Bengal is poured into Calcutta, have their 
terminus at Dhapa, 5 miles east of Fort William. The inception of 
the system is due to Major Tolly, who in 1777 canalized an old bed 
of the Ganges, called after him Tolly's Nullah, which connects 
Kidderpore with the Bidyadhari river. There are now three great 
routes between Calcutta and the chief rice-growing Districts. Fhe one 
generally used is the Inner Sundarbans Passage, which, starting from 
Dhapa, follows the Beliagliata and Bhangar canals, and then( e passes 
by the Sibsa river to Khulna. The Outer Sundarbans Passage, which 
is used by heavily laden boats, runs from Samukpota, 20 miles south- 
east of Calcutta, along the Bidyadhari river to Port Canning and then 
strikes to the north-east ; it is connected with the south of Calcutta by 
Tolly's Nullah, and with the north of that city by the Beliaghata and 
Circular Canals. The third route is the steamer route to Goalundo 
and Chandpur, which proceeds down the Hooghly to Mud Point, and 
thence Lufria eastwards by the BarauiLt Creek between Sagar Inland 
and the mainland, and works its way through various creeks and 
channels to Barisal. Passenger steamers ply on the Hooghly from 
Calcutta to Naihati, from Calcutta to Kakdwip on the mainland 
opposite SSgar Island, and from Diamond Harbour to Tengri. 
Steamers also traverse the Iddmatl and Jamunft rivers from Tski to 
Charghat, 4 miles from Gobardflnga. Much of the traffic is carried 
on by large boats from the eastern Districts. The local boat is called 
pami^ but on the nanow and shallow waterways most of the work is 
done with dug-outs known as dor^s or saiiis. 

There are 53 ferries under the control of the District board, the 
most important being the Uttarbhi^ ferry across the Piftli river, the 
H&jipur ferry across the creek at Diamond Harbour, and the Budge- 
Budge and Charimld£ri ferries across the Hooghly. Other ferries on 
the Hooghly river belong either to the Government or to riparian 
municipalities. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five sub. 
divisions, with head-quarters at Alipore, Barrackpore, Barasat, 
BasIruat, and Diamond Harbour. At Alipore are stationed the 
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Magistrate-Collector, a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magistrate, 
and 9 Deputy-MagistrateCollectors. The suburbs of Calcutta are 

policed by the Calcutta foroe^ but cases are tried at 

Aomiiiistratioii. ^g,^^ courts at Alipore and Sealdah by two Deputy- 
Magistrates subordinate to the District Magistrate of the Twenty-four 
Paiganas. The Banackpore subdivision is in charge of a member of 
the covenanted civil service^ and each of the other subdivisions of a 
Deputy-ldagistiate-Cbllector, the subdivisional officer at Baslrhftt being 
assisted by one Sub-Deputy-Collector and at Diamond Harbour by two 
Sub-Deputy-Colle£tors. The Collector of the Twenty-four Paiganas 
is €x-0do Collector of land revenue in Calcutta, but the revenue is 
collected by an officer styled the Deputy-Collector of land revenue, 
who is also the Collector of stamp revenue and Superintendent of 
excise revenue in Calcutta and in so much of the District as is under 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta police ; in these functions he is inde- 
pendent of the Collector of the Twen^-four Parganas. An Assistant 
Inspector-General of Government railway police is stationed at Sealdah. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge, 
2 Additional District and Sessions Judges, of whom one is also 
Additional Judge of Hooghly and the other is a special land-acqui- 
sition judge, 4 Sub-Judges at Alipore, of whom 2 are permanent and 
2 are temporary, a Small Cause Court Judge at Sealdah, and 15 
Munsifs, of whom 3 are stationed at Alipore, 4 at Diamond Harbour, 
and 2 each at Sealdah, Barasat, Basirhat, and Baruipur. For criminal 
work, in addition t*) lIic courts ol the Judge, Additional Judge, the 
District Magistrate, and the stipendiary magistrates, a Cantonment 
Magistrate deals witli cases in the Barrack[X)re and J)um-Dum canton- 
ments and the Station Staff Officer with those in Alipore. The large 
number of dacoities is a feature of the criminal administration of the 
District, while the Diamond Harbour subdivision is notorious for the 
number of wreckers and cattle-thieves it contains. 

The current demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i6-88 lakhs, 
payable by 2,0x2 estates, of which 1,696 with a demand of 12-64 lakhs 
were permanently settled, and 302 paying Rs. 1,07,000 were temporarily 
settled, the remainder being held direct by Government. The District 
contains a large area managed direct by Government, and the whole 
of the Sundarbans is so dealt with. The most interesting estate is 
Fanchanitagram, which comprises most of the suburbs of Calcutta. 
It is bounded on die north by the Baianagar estate, which was acquired 
by treaty from the Dutch in 1795. The SAhiban Bagicha is a Govern- 
ment estate formed in 1790 of garden houses occupied by Europeans. 
' Rents are high. Rice lands in the head-quarters and BSrSsat sub- 
divisions are rented at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 an acre, but lower sates 
prevail in the other two subdivisions. Homestead, and sugar-cane 
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lands fetch from Rs. lo to Rs. 20 an acre. The gross vental of the 
District, as ascertained from the road and public works cess valuation 
rollSy is 72-51 lakhs, or more than four times the land revenue. The 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was estimated at 1,663 square miles, and the 
incidence of the gross valuation per acre is therefore Rs. 6-13, of which 
only Rs. 1-9 reaches the treasury. These figures are much above those 
for Bengal as a whole, where the average rental is only Rs. 3-1 and the 
revenue only 13 annas per cultivated acre. In the Government estates 
in Diamond Harbour the average size of a holding varies from 2) to 
8 acres. The general average for the District is probably from 3 to 4 
acres, but in the Sundarbans holdings are considerably larger. 

The following table shows the collections of hmd revenue and of total 
revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 





iSBo-t.* 


1890-1. 


1900-1. 


»903-4- 


Land revenue . 
Total revenue. 


16,92 
27,89 


16,02 
29,89 


16,13 
32,60 


16,61 



* In i^^i the Di'itrict tncladed die Sitkhira labdirigMNi, which «M 

sabaeqaently transferrc-d tu Khalnft. 



The District contains 26 municipalities, and their inspection and 
control occupy much of the District ofiicer's time and energies. Out- 
side municipal areas, local affairs are managed by a District board, 
with subdi visional local boards and three village unions at B5sudebpur, 
Itinda, and JadurhatT. The income of the District board in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,89,000, including Rs. 1,59,000 derived from rales ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 2,92,000, of which Rs. 1,78,000 was spent on 
puhlir works and Rs. 60,000 on education. The District board has 
guaranteed interest at the rate of 4 per cent., up to a maximum of 
Rs. 38,000 per annum, on the light railway from Barasat to BasTrhSt. 

The Public Works department maintains 222 miles of embankments, 
of which 216 miles were constructed, and are kept in repair, at Govern- 
ment expense. The main embankment has a total length of 194 miles, 
and runs southwards along the left bank of the Hooghly river from 
Akra a few miles below Calcutta to Rangafala near the head of Sagar 
Island ; thence it branches east and north to Samukpota, and terminates 
at GariyS 8 miles south of Calcutta. This embankment protects a tract 
of 716 square miles in the south-west of the District from inundation 
by the Hooghly and other rivers. Drainage is provided for by nume- 
rous sluices, of which 13 are on a large scale. The Chaiial works drain 
a large area near Budge-Budge, and the Satpukur, Kalpi, and Tengra- 
bichi works drain a considerable tract in the south of the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision, while the Ball! HI in the north<east of the District 
is drained by a channel with a sluice at Tetulia. Large schemes have 
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also been projected for draining the area protected by the embank- 
ments. A lighthouse is situated on Sagar Island. 

The suburbs of Calcutta are policed by a force und^ the orders of 
the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. His jurisdiction embraces the 
Cossipore-Chitpur, M&niktala, and part of the Garden Reach municipal 
areas, as well as the fringe east and south of the Lower Circular Road 
and Tolly's Nullah, which is within the Calcutta municipality but under 
the authority of die Magistrate of the Twenty-four Farganas. The 
suburbs are divided into two divisions, the northern and southern, 
each under a Superintendent. The suburban force consisted in 1903, 
in addition to the Superintendents, of 68 officers, 633 constables, and 
7 boatmen. 

Outside the suburbs, the District contains 26 police stations and 
9 outposts, as well as 37 town outposts, 3 mill outposts, 3 cantonment 
outposts, and one beat-house. The town outposts are manned partly 
by police constables, and partly by town chaukiddrs. The District 
Superintendent is provided with a steam-launch, and 7 police boats 
patrol the waterways. The force consists of a District Superintendent, 
an Assistant Superintendent, 8 inspectors, 71 sub-inspectors (including 
one European), 127 head constables, 1,019 constables, and 148 town 
chaukuiars. A special force of 15 head constables is employed for nine 
months in the dry season, to accompany the offirers of the Salt depart- 
ment on searches. The rural police number 350 dafadars and 3,423 
chaukidars \ and the District is divided into 349 Unions, each of which 
is manned by a daffadar and from 7 to 13 chauktddrs. 

The Alipork District and Central jail has accommodation for 1,837 
prisoners, and a District jail at Barasat for 130 prisoners; subsidiary 
jails at Diamond Harbour and Basirhat each hold 12 prisoners, while 
that at Banackpore holds 14. A reformatory school at Alipore pro- 
vides accommodation for 226 boys. 

Education is more advanced than in most Bengal Districts. In 1901, 
1 1 '2 per cent, of the population (20*2 males and i'3 females) could read 
and write. The number of pupils under instruction increased from 
52,000 in 1883-4 to 68,138 in 1892-3 and 73,021 in 1900-1. In 
1903-4, 79,860 boys and 7,727 girls were at school, being respectively 
42-5 and 5-2 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private, in that year 
was 1,953, comprising 125 secondary, 1,788 primary, and 40 special 
sdiools. The expenditure on education was 3-86 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 52,000 was met firom Provincial revenues, Rs. 60^000 from District 
funds, Rs. 11,000 from municipal funds, and 1*97 lakhs frtnn fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 36 dispensaries, of which 12 had 
accommodati<m for 195 in-patients. The cases of 184,000 out-patients 
and 3,404 in-patients were treated in 1903, and 12,017 operations were 
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performed. The expenditure was Rs. 71,000, of which Rs* 12,000 
was met from Government contributions, Rs. 20,000 fipom Local and 
Rs. 22,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. In 1903-4 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 62,000, representing 
30 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W, Hunter, SiaiisHeal ActmtMi Bengal^ vol. i (1875)*] 

Tyaga Durga]ii.-~A small fortified hill in the Kallakurchi ti^k 
of South Arcot District, Madras, situated in 11^ 45' N. and 79" 5^ E., 
about 7 miles east of Kallakurchi town, at the intellection of the old 
road from Arcot to Trichinopoly with the road from Salem to Cudda- 
lore. Its position on these main routes made it formerly of great 
strategical importance, and it was regularly fortified and garrisoned. 
Like the fortress of Tiruvannamalai, it formed one of the bulwarks of 
the District against invasion from the west, and was the scene of much 
hard fightil^ in the Carnatic Wars. Between 1757 and 1780 it was 
regularly invested five times and blockaded once, and It repeatedly 
changed hands between the English, the French, and the Mysore ruler. 
It formed the rendezvous of llaidar's troops before joining Lally at 
Pondicherry, and here they again collected when retreating before 
Coote. In 1790 Captain Hint repulsed the attack made on the town 
by Tipu. The hill consists of two knolls or bosses, at the foot of one 
of which is a pool of excellent water under an overhanging rock 
partly surrounded by a low masonry wall. This water is said never 
to go dry, and during the exceptionally rainless season of 1876 there 
was a good supply in it when drinking-water was difficult to get in the 
village below. The village, which is built round the hill, is known by 
the same name. It is a Union under the Local Boards Act, with 
a population (1901) of 4,125. 

Ty9.magondal. — Town in the Nelamangala taluk of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° 12' N. and 77° 18' E., 2 miles from 
Dodbele railway station. Population (1901), 4,099. The town grew 
to its present dimensions owing to the settlement here of inhabitants 
who deserted Nijagal, a few miles to the north-west. It contains 
many merchants and traders in grain. The municipality dates 
from 1870* The receipts and expenditure during tiie ten years 
ending 190X averaged Rs. 2,300. In 1903-4 they were B.S. 2,700 
and Rs. 2,000. 

Ubaoro. — TUluka of Sukkur District, Sind, Bombay, lying between 
2f 48' and 28** 26' N. and 69'' 36' and 70° 14' E,, with an area of 466 
square miles. The population rose from 40,925 in 189 1 to 43,09$ 
in 1901. The iahtka contains 79 villages, of which Ubauro is the head* 
quarters. The density approximates to the District average. Land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to about 2 lakhs. The taht^ 
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receives a very uncertain supply of water from the Mahi Wah, and the 
cultivators are rather less prosperous than in other parts of Sind* 
There is a large area of jiffr land within the taluka. 

Uch (i7M/4=' high place'). — ^Town in the Ahmadpur tahsll of the 
Bahawalpur State, Punjab, situated in 29° 14' N. and 7i°4'E., 38 miles 
south-east of Bahawalpur tov^Ti, on the south bank of the Sutlej oppc^ite 
its confluence with the Chenab. Population (1901), 7,583. The muni- 
cipality had an income in 1903-4 of Rs. 2,000, rhirfly from octroi. 

Archaeologically and historically Uch is a place of great interest. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham identified it with the city which Alexander 
the Great built near the meeting of the Punjab rivers. He believed 
that it is also the town mentioned by Rashid-ud-din as the capital 
of one of the four principalities of Sind under Ayand, the son of 
Kafand. This identification is, however, far from certain. Uch was 
in the twelfth century known as Deogarh, ' the grxls' stronghold ' ; and 
its ruler, Deo Singh, fled to Marwar when the great Muhaminiidan 
missiunaty and saint Saiyid Jalal-ud-dln ISukliari canie lo the place, 
converted Sundarpuri, Deo Singh's daughter, to Islam, and bade her 
build a fort called uchha or uchh (* high ). Since then it has been 
known to Muhammadans as Uch-i-Sharlf or ' Uch the Sacred.* In 
spite of its undoubted antiquity, Uch is not mentioned by the earlier 
Muhammadan historians under that name. Raverty» however, identi- 
fied it with the town of Bhfttlah near MultSn, mentioned by the 
historians of the Ghaznivid period as taken by Mahmtid of Ghazni 
in too6. Subsequently recaptured by Muhammad of Ghor, it became 
the chief city of Upper Sind under Nflsir-ud-dTn Kubacha, and was 
burnt by JaUU-ud-din KhwSrizmi in 1223. It was afterwards taken by 
Altamsh. Uch was a great centre of Muhammadan learning ; for in 
1227 we find MinhSj-ud-dIn» the Persian historian, made chief of the 
^rozi college there. Changes in the courses of the rivers gmdualty 
fobbed it of its strategic importance; and after many vicissitudes it 
was permanently annexed to the Mughal empire under Akbar, being 
included by Abul Fasl among the separate districts of the ^Aah of 
MultSn. Uch is now a group of three villages, built on as many 
mounds, the ddbris of successive cities. It is still a place of great 
religious sanctity in the eyes of Muhammadans, and contains countless 
shrines, in charge of the Bokhari and Gilani Makhdums, who are 
descended from its original founders. Sir A. Cunningham compiled 
an interesting but unreliable account of Alexander's operations in the 
country round Uch. 

[A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of Itidia^ pp. 243-8.] 

Uchad. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Udaipur State (i). — Tributary State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between ^a"* 3' and 22® 47' N. and 83° 2' and 83° 48' E., with an 
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area of i|052 ' square miles. Till 1905 it was included in the Chota 
Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the north by Surguja ; 
on the east by Jashpur and Raigarh ; on the south by Raigarh ; and 
on the west by the District of Bilaspur. On the north it is walled in 
by the great plateau of Mainpftt in Surguja, which rises to a height 
of 3)7^ I feet above the sea. Ftom the edge of this table-land, which 
forms the watershed for streams running north and south, a steep 
descent of 1,500 feet leads down to the fertile valley of the river Mand, 
and is continued in a succession of terraces to Raigarh on the southern 
boundary of the State. The chief geological formation of Udaipur 
is a coarse carboniferous sandstone, appearing on the v.-est in a low 
range of hills which divides the small river Kocrga from the Mand* 
Coal, gold, iron, mica, laterite, and limestone exist, but no regular 
investigation has yet been made into the mineral resources of the State. 
A coal-field situated 2 miles east of Dliarrnjaygarh is worked for brick 
burning, and lime is extracted from a limestone quarry about 8 miles 
north-east of the town. The only hill of any size is Lotta (2,098 feet). 
The Mand river, which rises in Surguja and receives the drainage of 
the southern face of the Mainpat plateau, follows a winding course 
towards the south-west and joins the MahSnadi in Raigarh. Its 
channel is deeply cut through the sandstone rocks in a series of 
alternate rapids and pools, and the river is not navigable in any part 
of its course within Udaipur. The scenery is wild ; and forests, which 
are at present of no great nmrketable value owing to the want of good 
means of communication, cover the greater p>ortior> of the State. The 
principal trees arc sal {S/w/ra f-olmsla ), ynahud {Bassia iatifolia\ kusum 
{Schleichera frijuga), and tendit {Diospyros melanoxylon). The jungles 
contain tigers, bears, leopards, wild hog, bison, and several kinds of 
deer; wild elephants occasionally stray in from the south. 

Udaipur, in common with the rest of the Surguja group of States, 
was ceded to the British Government by the provisional agreement 
concluded with Mudhojl Bhonsla (Appa Sahib) in 181 8. Ever since 
the conquest of Suiguja by the Raksel Rajputs, Udaipur formed an 
apanage of a younger branch of the reigning family in that State ; and 
at the time of its transfer to the British, Kalyftn Singh, then chief of 
Udaipur, paid tribute through SutgujS. In 1852 the chief and his 
two brothers were convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to im- 
prisonment, and Udaipur escheated to Government. At the time of 
the Mutiny in 1857 the former chief and his brothers made their way 
back to Udaipur and established a short-lived rule. In 1859 the 
survivor of the two brothers was captured, convicted of murder and 
rebellion, and transported for life to the Andaman Islands. Subse- 

^ This figure, wMck differs slightly from the area shown in the Census Report of 
1901, was supplied by the Sttrveyo^General. 
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quently, in i860, the State was conferred on a brother of the chief of 
Surguja, who had rendered good service during the Mutiny. His 
grandson, the present Raja, is a minor, and the State is under Govern- 
ment management. The capital is Dh armjaygarh. 

The recorded population rose from 37,536 in 1891 to 45,101 in 
190T ; this large increase is due partly to a more accurate enumera- 
tion, and partly to the country having been rendered more accessible 
by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The population is 
contained in 196 villages, and the density is 43 persons per square 
mile. Hindus nuniber 41,373 and Animists 3,897. The aboriginal 
Kaurs (18,000) are the most numerous tribe, but the Bhuiyas, Chiks, 
Gonds, MajwSrs, Mundas, Oraons, and P5ns, with from 4,000 to 
2,000 each, are also well represented. About three-fourths of the 
population a.re agriculturists, and the majority of the remainder are 
labourers indirectly dependent on agriculture. The staple food-grain 
is rice, supplemented by maize and various pulses. Rice, 7nahua^ 
ehiranji (an edible oily nut like the pistachio), horns, hides, wax, lac, 
and gftt are exported ; and salt, tobacco, cotton cloth, gur^ and spices 
are imported. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are regulated 
by a sttnad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 with a few verbal 
changes due to the transfer of the State to the Ontral Provinces. 
Under this sanad the chief was formally recognized and permitted 
to administer his territory subject to prescribed conditions^ and the 
tribute was fixed for a further period of twenty years, at the end of 
which it is liable to revision. The chief is under the general control 
of the Commissioner of Chhattfsgarh as r^rds all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of land 
revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrange- 
ments connected with exdse, salt, and opium, and disputes in which 
other States are concerned; and he cannot levy import and export 
duties or transit dues, unless they are specially authorized by the Chief 
Commissioner. He is permitted to levy rents and certain other 
customary dues from his subjects, and is empowered to pa.ss sentences 
of imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the amount of Ks. 200 ; 
but sentences of imprisonment for more than two years and of fine 
exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 
Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt with by 
the Political Agent, ChhattTsgarh Feudatories, who exercises the powers 
of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions Judge ; the Commis- 
sioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in respect of such 
cases, while the functions of a High Court are performed by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs. 93i0O0> of which 
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more than half was derived from maintenance grants called hhorposhr 
dans in the Siigajfi State; Rs. 54,000 was derived from land, and 
20,000 from forests. The total expenditure was Rs. 78,000, of 
which Rs. 37>ooo was spent on administration, Rs. 11,000 on domestic 
charges, and Rs. 13,000 on public works. The tribute payable to 
Government is Rs. 800. The current land revenue demand in the State 
itself is Rs. X7f5oo. The collection of revenue is effected as a rule 
through gaontias or headmen, who have no proprietary rights ; but, in 
practice, villages generally pass from father to son. The State main- 
tains a salaried police force of 7 officers and 50 men, in addition to the 
village police, who are remunerated by grants of land ; the cost of 
maintaining the former in 1904-5 was Rs. 4,500. There is a jail at 
Dharmjaygarh with accommodation for 50 prisoner^ and a dispen- 
sary at which 5,700 patients, both indoor and outdoor, were treated 
in the same year ; a new hospital has also recently been built. Alto- 
gether 215 miles of roads are now maintained by the State. Tn 1901 
only 229 persons were ib^r to read and write; but since the manage- 
ment of the State was undertaken by Government, 4 priiiKiry schools 
have been opened. In 1904-5 there were 9 schools with an attendanrr 
of 250 pupils. In the same year 1,340 persons were successfully 
vaccinated. 

Udaipur State (2) (also called Mewar). — State situated in the south 
of Rajputana, between 23** 49' and 25°58'N. and 73°!' and 75°49'E., 
with an area of 1 2,691 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
British District of Ajmer-Mcrwara and the Shahpura chiefship ; on the 
west by Jodhpur and Sirohi ; on the south-west by Idar j on the south 
by Dungarpur, Banswara, and Partabgarh ; on the east by Sindhia's 
district of Nimach, the Tonk district of Nimbahera, and the States of 
Bundi and Kotah ; and on the north east by Jaipur. In the centre of 
the State hes the Gwalior pargana ot Gangapur, comprising 10 villages ; 
towards the east is tlie Indore pargana of Nandwas with 29 villages ; 
and in the south east the territories of several States interlace, while 
portions of Gwalior, Indore, and Tonk are encircled on all sides by 
Mewar. Similarly, numerous patches of Mewftr territory are entirely 
separated from the main body of the State : namely, one in Shahpura 
on the north, another in JoQhpur on the north-west, a third in Idar on 
the south-west, and several in Gwalior on the south-east and east. 

The northern and eastern portions of the State consist of an elevated 
plateau of fine open undulating country sloping gradually to the north- 
east, while the southern and western portions are 
entirely covered with rocks, hills, and dense jungle. ^^JjjS^ 
The whole of the mountainous country in the south- 
west is pditically known as the Hilly Tracts of MewSr, and embraces 
the wildest portion of the Aravalli Hills. This range enters the 
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State from Merwara at a height of 2,383 feet above sea4evel,and is at 
first only a few miles in breadth; but continuing in a south-westerly 
direction along the Marw&r border it gradually increases in height and 
extends over the south-western portion of the State, where it attains a 
breadth of about 60 miles. The highest peak is 4,315 feet above the 
sea, at 24° 58' N. and 73° 31'!^. In the south eri4crn corner a range 
of hills runs froni Bar! Sadri to the Jakam river, while to the east of 
Chitor is a series of hills, all runnmg north and south, and forming 
narrow confined valleys parallel to each other. The two highest points 
are just over 2,000 feet above tht' sea, but the average height is about 
1,850 feet. On the eastern border is the cluster of hills on which the 
fort of Mandalgarh is situated, the starting-point of the central Bundi 
range, and in the north-east corner is another distinct range extending 
to the town of Jahazpur. The principal rivers are the Chambal 
and its tributary the Banas. The former flows for only a few miles 
through the State in the east near Bhainsrorgarh, where it is joined by 
the Bamani. The Banas rises in the Aravalli Hills near Kumbhalgarh, 
and after a course of about 180 miles, generally east-by-north east, 
leaves the State not far from the cantonment of Deoli. Its chief 
affluents in Mcwar arc the Berach and ihc Kolliari. The former rises 
in the hills north of Udaipur city, and till it flows into the Udai Sagar, 
a lake close to the capital, is usually called the Ahar, after the village of 
that name. After leaving the Udai Sagar it flows east-by-north-east 
past Chitor, and eventually joins the BanSs near MSndalgarh after a 
total course of about 130 miles. The Kothiri rises in the hills near 
Dewair, and flows for about 90 miles almost due east across the plains 
before it &lls into the Banfls. Other rivers are the Khflri in the north, 
and the Som and its tributary the JSkam in the south. 

Numerous lakes and tanks are scattered throughout the State, the 
finest being the Dhebar or Jai Samaiid, the RSj Samand at Kankroli, 
and the Udai Sigpur, the Pichola, and the Fateh Sagar at or near the 
capital. 

The roc&s of Udaipur consist for the most part of schists belonging 
to the ArSvalli system. To the east and south-east of Udaipur city are 
found ridges of quartzite belonging to the Alwar group of the Delhi 
system. With them are associated bands of conglomerate containing 
boulders and pebbles of quartzite in a schistose quartzitic matrix, but 
the position of theto formations is not well established. East of these 
beds a large area of granitic gneiss, upon which some outliers of the 
Artvalli and Delhi schists and quartzites rest unconformably, extends to 
Chitor, where it is covered by shales, limestone, and sandstone belonging 
to the Ix)wer Vindhyan group. Traces of copper have been found 
near RewSra in the centre of the State, and at Boraj and Anjani in the 
south ; and in olden days the lead mines at JSwar were extensively 
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wurked. Iron occurs at many places in the east and north-east, and 
garnets are found in the Bhilwara district. 

Antelope and ' ravine deer ' (gazelle) abound in the open country, 
and in the cold season the numerous tanks are usually thronged with 
wild-fowl. Leopards and wild hog are common in and near the hills. 
Tigers, bears, and sdmbar {Cennis unicolor) are lound in the Aravallis 
from Kumbhalgarh to Kt>ua, in the Chhoti Sadri district in the bouih- 
east, and in the lihainsrorgarh and Bijolia estates in the east. C fatal 
{Cervus axis) confine themselves to the vicinity of the JSkam river. 

The climate is healthy and the heat never excessive. The mean 
tetnpeiature at the capital during the eight years ending 1905 (an 
observatory was first started in 1898) was about 77^ varying from 61^ 
in January to 89^ in May ; and the mean daily range was about 24^. 

llie annual rainfall at the capital since 1880 has averaged about 24^ 
inches, of which 14 inches are received m July and August. There is 
usually more rain in the south-west, the averages for Kherwira and 
Kotra being 26} and 31^ inches respectively. The maximum iall 
recorded in any one year was 59^ inches at Kotra in 1893, while 
the minimum was 4 inches at the Dhebar lake in 1899. 

The MahSrSLnSs of Mew£r are the highest in rank and dignity among 
the Rajput chiefs of India, claiming descent from Kusa, the elder 
son of Rama, king of Ajodhva and the hero of the 
RftmSyana. No State made a more courageous or pro- ^ ^' 
longed resistance to the Muhammadans ; and it is the pride of this 
house that it never gave a daughter in marriage to any of the Musalnian 
emperors, and for many years ceased to intermarry with the other 
R&jput families who had formed such alliances. According to the 
chronicles, the last of the descendants of Kusa to rule over Oudh was 
Sumitra, and some generations later Kanak Sen founded the kingdom 
of VaUabhi in Kathiawar. The rulers of Vallabhi fell before barbarian 
invaders, and Siladitya, the chief, was killed. His posthumous son, 
Gohaditya, ruled in Idar and the hilly country in the south-west of 
Mewar, and from him the clan took the name of Gohelot or Gahlot. 
The sixth chief after Gohaditya was Mahendrajl II, better known as 
Bapa. He had his capital at Nagda, a few miles to the north of Udaipur 
city, and, when he grew up, left it to seek bis fortune at Chitor, where 
Raja Man Singh of the Mori clan of Rajputs was ruling. The story 
runs that he led the Chitor forces against the Muhammadans on their 
first invasion of India from Sind, and that, after defeating and expelling 
them, he ousted Man Singh in 734 and ruled in his stead, taking the 
title of Rawal. 

Little, however, is known of the history of the State till the cn ly part 
of the fourteenth century. At this time Ratan Singh I was the chief; 
and his rule is memorable for the sack of Chitor by Ala-ud din Khiljl 
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in 1303, after a siege which is said to have lasted for six months. Ratan 
Singh was among the killed, and the conqueror entrusted the fort to his 
son, Khizr Khan, and called it Khizrabad after him. In the time of 
Ratan Singh's successor, Karan Singh I \ Mewar was invaded by Mokal 
Singh, the I'arihar Rana of Mandor, the old capital of MarwSr. Karan 
SinLili sent Ins eldest son, Mahnj), against the invader, and on his failure, 
entrusted the task to a younger son, Rahup, who speedily defeated the 
Parihar and brought him back prisoner. For this exploit Rahup was 
declared heir apparent, and received the title of Rana, while his elder 
brother left the State and conquered the territory now known as 
Dungarpur, where he ruled as Rawal. Rahup was thus the first Rana 
of Mewar ; and it was he who changed the name of his clan from 
Gahlot to Sesodia, an appellauun derived from Sesoda, the village where 
iie lived. The next six chiefs ruled fur very brief period;^, and all died 
in attempts to regain Clator. The fort was recovered by Rana Bhuvan 
Singh, but was almost immediately after retaken by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak towards the middle of the fourteenth century when Lakshman 
Singh was Rana. The latter and seven of his sons were killed during 
the siege, and the government of the fort and neighbouring country was 
made over to Mlldeo, the Chaubftn chief of Jalor in MftrwSr. RSnA 
Hamir Singh I, second in succession to Lakshman Singh, at once made 
preparations to recapture Chitor, and by marrying the daughter of 
MSldeo was not long in attaining his object. Muhammad bin Tughlak 
brought a large army to recover the fortress, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Stngoli, close to the eastern border of Mew9r, and was not 
liberated till he had paid a laige ransom, said to have been 50 lakhs of 
rupees and 100 elephants, and ceded several districts. HamIr Singh 
died in 1364, and during the next century and a half the arms of Mewflr 
were successful and the State prospered. In the time of Ranft Laksh 
Singh or LakhH (i3S3~97X silver mines were discovered at 

Jawar \ and the proceeds were expended in rebuilding the temples and 
palaces levelled by AUl-ud-din, and in making dams so as to form 
reservoirs and lakes. Rana Kumbha (1433-68) defeated Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa and kept him prisoner at Chitor for six months ; lie 
also gained victories over Kutb-ud-din of Gujarat and the Musaim&n 

* The account in the text is thai usually accepted ; but, according to a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century recently discovered at Udaipur, Karan Singh ruled towards the 
end of the twelfth century, nine generations before Ratan bingh, and in his time 
the fkmtty was divided into two branches, the senior remaining at Chitor with the 
title of Riwal and the jnnior settling at Sesoda with the title of RSna. This continned 
for more than loo years, and when Ala-ud-dln besieged Chitor in 1303, Ratan Singh 
was Rawal and Lakshman Singh Rana; the latter came to the assistance of his 
kinsman and both were killed in the sack. The fort remained in the possession of the 
Mttsalmans till the time of Muhammad bin Tughlakj and was never besieged by him, 
but was lecoveied by RanS Hamlr Singh as stated in the text. For further details, 
see RajptUdna CouUetr^ vol* it (in the piess). 
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governor of Ndgaur in Mirwfir; and he erected the triumphal pillar 
(Jai Siamdk) at Chitor and numerous forts, the chief of them being 
Kdmbhalgarh. Raoft Rai Mai (1473-1508) also fought with the ruler 
of MftlwS, and conquered Ghiy^-ud-dln. 

We now come to the time of Kanai Sangram Singh I, or Sanga, when 
Mewftr reached the summit of its prosperity and is said to have yielded 
a revenue of ten crores. The boundaries arc described as extending 
from near Bayana on the north and the Sind river on the east to M&lw& 
in the south and the Aravallis on the west. Tod tells us that 80,000 
horse, seven Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos, and 104 chiefs bear- 
ing the titles of Rawal or Kawat, with 500 war elephants, followed Kan9. 
Sanga into the field. Before he was called on to contend with the house 
of Timur, lie had gained eighteen pitched battles against the sovereigns 
of Delhi and Malwa, in two of which he had been oppo'^ed by Ibrahim 
Lodi in person. On one occasion he captured Mahniud II of Mdlwa 
and released him without ransom, an act of generosity which even the 
Musdlman historians praised ; and his successful storming of the strong 
forts of Ranthambhor and Khandhar (now belonging to Jaipur) gained 
him great renown. Such was the condition of Mewar at the time of 
the emperor Babar's invasion. The Mughal prince, iiaving defeated 
Ibrahim Lodi and secured Agra and Delhi, turned his arms against 
Rana Sanga, and the opposing forces met at Khanua in March, 1527. 
In the [)reliminary skirmishes the Rajputs were successful, but were 
eventually defeated with great slaughter. According to the MewSr 
chroniclers, this reverse was largely due to the desertion of Salehdi, the 
Ton war chief of Raisen (now in Uhopal), who went over to Babar with 
35,003 horse. Rtna .Sanga was wouiRkd in this battlCj and was carried 
Lo tlie village ol lj.L:,vva in Jaipur, wlicic lie died in the same year. His 
son, Ratan Singh il, after ruling for four years, was killed by Rao Suraj 
Mai of Bundi, whom he killed simultaneously, and was succeeded by 
VikramSditya, who alienated the attachment of his nobles by neglecting 
them for men of low degree. Taking advantage of the feud which 
thus arose, Bah&dur Shfth of Gujaritt invaded Mewftr and took Chitor 
in 1534. The fort was as usual gallantly defended; but, though the 
Rsthor queen-mother is said to have personally headed a sally in which 
she was slain, it was of no avail As on the two previous occasions 
when Chitor fell, the funeral pyre was lighted, the women ascended it, 
and the garrison rushed forth to destruction. The emperor Hum&yQn 
marched against Bahadur Shah and defeated him near Mandasor; 
whereupon Vikramftditya regained his capital, but, continuii^ his in- 
science to his nobles, was assassinated in 1555 by Banblr, the natural 
son of Rftn& Sanga's brother. Banbir ruled for about two years, when 
he was dispossessed by Udai Singh (1537-72). He founded Udaipur 
city in 2559, and eight years later (1567) occurred the last si^e and 
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sack of Chitor, on this occasion at the hands of the emperor Akbar. 
The Rana abandoned the fort early in the siege, but his absence did not 
facilitate its capture. There was still a strong garrison led by such 
heroes as Jai Mai of Badnor and Patta of Kelwa, but notwithstanding 
their gallant efforts the fort was taken. Of the garrison, which consisted 
of 8,000 soldiers and 40,000 inhal)Hams, 30,000 are said to have been 
slain, and most oi the rest were taken prisoners. Udai Singh was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Pratap Singh I (1572-97). Sheltered in 
the hills, he caused the plains of Mewftr to be desolated with the view 
of impeding the imperial forces; but he suffered a severe defeat at 
Haldighftt in 1576, and, being hemmed in bjr the numerous armies of 
the emperor, fled towards Sind, and had actually descended the Artvallis 
when his minister, Bhim Sah, offered his accumulated wealth. Collect' 
ing his straggling adherents, the RSnft suddenly returned, and, surprising 
the imperial forces at Dewair, cut them to pieces ; and he followed up 
his advantage with such celerity and energy that in a short campsugn he 
recovered nearly all his territory and remained in undisturbed possession 
till his death. He was succeeded by his son, Amar Singh I, in whose 
time Jahanglr determined upon the entire subjugation of Mewar. He 
installed at Chitor, as RftnS, Amar Singh's unde, Sagra, who had come 
over to his side ; and he dispatched a large force under his son, Parwez, 
but it was completely defeated near Un^a. Reinforcements under 
Mah&bat Khftn and Abdullah failed to effect the desired object, so the 
emperor moved his camp to Ajmer, with the avowed intention of placing 
himself at the head of the troops employed against the Ran&. The army 
was, however, really commanded by his son Khurram, afterwards Shah 
Jahan, and it plundered MewSr. Rana Amar Singh, recognizing that 
further opposition was hopeless, made his submission to the emperor in 
16*14, condition that he should never have to present himself in 

person, but could send his son in his place. This stipulation being 
accepted, the heir apparent, Karan Singh, accompanied Khurram to 
Ajmer, where he was magnanimously treated by Jahangir, and shortly 
afterwards the imperial troops were withdrawn from Chitor. Amar 
Singh died in 1620; and throughout the rule of his son, Karan Singh 
(1620-8), and his grandson, Jagat Sinirh I (1628-52), Mewar enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity. On Aurangzeb miposing the capitation tax { ja-ia) 
on Hindus, Raua Raj Singh I, who ruled from 1652 to 1680, remon- 
strated in a dignified letter ; and this su enraged the emperor that he 
sent an overwhelming army which destroyed many temples and idols at 
Chitor, Mandalgarh, Udaipur, and other places which fell into its hands. 
The country was visited by a terrible famine in 1662 ; and, to relieve the 
population, the Rana built the dam which forms the weil-kiiuwn lake at 
Kankroi.i called after him Raj Saniand. He was succeeded by his son 
Jai Singh, who ruled uil 1O98. In 1681 he concluded a treaty with 
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Aurangzeb, in which the right of imposing the capitation tax was 
renounced, and he subsequently constructed the dam of the famous 
Dhebar Lakb (Jai Samand). Amar Singh II (169S-1710) formed an 
alliance with the Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur for mutual protection 
against the Muhammadans. It was one of the conditions of thts comr 
pact that these chiefs should regain the privilege of marriage with the 
Udaipur family, which had been suspended since they bad given 
daughters in marriage to the emperors; but the RSnS unfortunately 
added a proviso that the son of an Udaipur princess should succeed in 
preference to any elder son by another mother. The quarrels to which 
this stipulation gave rise led to the conquest of the country by the 
Marathas, at whose hands Mewar suffered more cruel devastations than 
it had ever been subjected to by the Muhammadans. Amar Singh was 
succeeded by Sangrim Singh II (1710-34), who was followed by Jagat 
Singh II (1734-51). In his time the Maratha power waxed greater, 
and the surrender to them by Muhammad Shah of the chauth, or one- 
fourth part of the revenues of the empire, opened the door to a similar 
demand from all the territories subordinate to it. Accordingly, in 1 736, 
the Rana concluded a treaty with Baji Rao Peshwa by which he agreed 
to pay him i'6 lakhs annually. A few years later, the proviso in the 
triple compact already noticed began to have results. Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh of Jaipur had a son, Madho Singh, by a daughter of RanS 
Amar Singh II, and an elder son, Isri Singh, by another wife. To 
defeat the proviso and strengthen Isri Singh, he married the latter to a 
dangbtcr of the Rawat of Saldmbar, the most powerful of the Udaipur 
nobles, so as to secure for him a strong party in Mewar itself. On Jai 
Singh's death in 1743, Isri Singh succeeded at Jaipur ; but Rana Jagat 
Singh supported by arms the claims of Madho Singh and, on being 
defeated, railed in the aid of Malhar Rao Holkar and agreed to pay 
him So laklis ^ on the deposition of Isri Singh. The latter is said to 
have poisoned himself, while Holkar received in part payment the rich 
district of Rampura. Thereafter it became the custom, for the redress 
of any real or supposed wrong, to call in the aid of the Marathas, who 
thus obtained a firm footing in Mewar, and became the referees in all 
disputes and the virtual masters of the country. The successors of Jagat 
Singh were Pratap Singh II (1751-4), Raj Singh II (1754-61), Ari Singh 
II (1761-73), and Hamir Singh II (1773-8). During their rule the 
ravages and exactions of the Maiftthls continued. The nobles of the 
State formed a party to depose Ari Singh and set up a youth named 
Ratna, alleged to have been the posthumous son of the previous RinS. 
To succeed in their designs they called in Sindhia, who, after defeating 
Ari Singh in a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, invested Udaipur city 
and declined to raise the siege tiU he had been promised 63^ lakhs. 

' Some say 64 lakh^ othm too. 
VOL. XXIV. G 
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About half of this sum was paid in specie, and the districts of J&wad» 
Jlran, and Nimach were mortgaged for the remainder. Not long 
afterwards, Sindhia dismissed the Rfinft's officers from these territories, 
which were thus lost to MewSr. In 177 1 the district of Godwar» which 
had been made over temporarily to MaharSj& Bijai Singh of Jodhpur 
to preserve it from the pretender, was also lost, as the Jodhpur chief 
declined to give it up ; and, a few years later, Holkar made himself 
master of Nimbaheta and other tracts. It has been estimated that up 
to 177S the Marathas had extracted from MewSr about i8z laJdis in 
cash and territory of the annual value of 28 lakhs. Bhfm Singh II was 
Rana from 1778 to 1828; and for the greater part of this period his 
territory was laid waste by the armies of Sindhia, Holkar, and Amir 
Kh&n, and by many hordes of Pindari plunderers, while his own nobles 
were not slow in usurping crown lands. The distractions were increased 
by a ruinou^^ war between the chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand 
of the Rana's daughter, Krishna Kunwari. At ienglh, in 18 17, the 
British Government resolved to extend its influence and protection over 
the States of Rajputana, and Bhim Singh eagerly embraced the oppor- 
tunity. A treaty was made in 1818, under which the tribute payable to 
the British Government was to be one-fourth of the revenues for five 
years and thereafter three-eighths in perpetuity. In 1826, however, the 
tribute was fixed at ;^ lakhs in the loc:il currency, and in June, 1846, 
this was reduced to 2 lakhs (Biilibh). As the country was utterly dis- 
organized and active interference was necessary to restore the State to 
prosperity, the Political Agent was directed to take the control of affairs 
into his own hands. The result was that the net revenues increased 
from 4-4 lakhs in 18 19 to 8-8 lakhs in 182 1 ; but, on British interference 
being gradually withdrawn, the State again became involved in debt. 
During the rule of Jawan Singh {1828-38) matters went from bad to 
worse ; and his adopted son, Sard5r Singh, succeeded in 1838 to an \\\- 
heritance of debt amounting to about 20 lakhs, of which nearly S lakhs 
was on account of tribute. He ruled for only four years, and was 
followed by his younger brother, Sarup Singh, who hospitably sheltered 
several English families during the Mutiny and died in i86r. MahStSnS 
Suunbhu Sbj^ ruled irom x86x to 1874. Daring his minority the ad- 
ministration was conducted by a Council, with the aid of the advice of 
the Political Agent ; but this body worked badly, and it was evaitually 
fotmd necessary to entrust greater power to the Agent The diange 
was attended with success ; and when the administration was handed 
over to the young chief in 1865, the cash balance in the treasury 
exceeded 30 lakhs» Shambhu Singh's liberality and good management 
during the &mine of 1868-9 ^he cordial approval of Govern- 

ment, and he was created a G.CSJ. in 287 1. His successor was his first 
cousin, Sajjan Singh. As he was a minor, the State was managed for 
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about two years by a Council aided by the Political Agent ; but he was 
invested with ruling powers in 1876, and in 1881 was created a G.CS.L 
In his time settlement operations were started in certain kkaka districts, 
and an agreement providing for the suppression of the manufacture of salt 
and the abolition of transit duty thereon was concluded with the British 
Government In 1884, on the death of Sajjan Singh without issue, the 
unanimous choice of the family and leading men fell on Fateh Singh, a 
descendant of the fourth son of RaniSangr&m Singh II ; and the selec- 
tion having been confirmed by Government, he was installed in 1885. 
For a few months he carried on his duties with the assistance of the Resi 
dent, and was then invested with fuU powers. He was created a G.CS.I. 
in 1887 ; and in the same year, in commemoration of Her late Majesty's 
Jubilee, he abolished transit dues within his State on all articles except 
opium. In 1897 his personal salute was raised to 21 guns. Among 
other important events of his rule are the construction of the railway 
from Chitor to the capital, the introduction of a settlement, and the 
disastrous famine of 1 899-1 900. The chief bears the titles of His 
Highness and Maharana, and ordinarily receives a salute of 19 guns. 

Mewir is rich in arcltaeological remains. Stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century u. c. to the eighteenth centiin,' a. d. arc numerous, 
but none has been found on copper of a date earlier than the twelfth 
century. Among buildings, the oldest are probably the two stupas at 
Nagari. On the lofty hill of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, 
the Kirtti Statnbh of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai 
Stavibh of the fifteenth century ; and several temples and palaces. 
Ancient temples, many of which are exquisitely carved, exist at Barolli 
near Bhainsrorgarh ; at Bijolia; at Menal near Begun; and at 
Kklingji and Nagdil not iar from Udaipur City. 

Excluding the 94 Mewar villages situated in the British District of 
Merwara, which, under an arrangement arrived at in 1883, are managed 
by the Government of India, but over which the 
MahSr&nft still retains other rights, the State contains ^ 
6,044 towns and villages, and its population at the three enumerations 
was: (iS8i) 1,494,220, (1891) 1,845,008, and (1901) 1,018,805. 
These figures show an Increase in population during the first decade of 
about 23 per cent and a decrease during the second decade of nearly 
45 per cent But it must be remembered that the Census of 1901 was 
the first complete one taken in Mewir. At neither of the earlier 
enumerations were the Bhils regularly counted j a very rough estimate 
was made of their numbers, and the figures so arrived at have been 
included in the totals. A laige decrease in population certainly 
occurred between 1891 and 1901, due to a series of indifierent seasons 
culminating in the great iamine of i899-x9o<^ and to a severe type of 
malarial fever which prevailed in the autumn of 1900, and is said to 
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have carried off more victims than the famine itself. The territory 
is divided into i*i districts, of which the larger are called vila$ and the 
smaller parganas \ it also includes the two bhumats of Kherwara and 
Kotra, hdd hy petty GirSsia chiefs, and the s8 ja^ estates of the 
principal nobles of MewSr. The chief towns are Udaipur City* 
BhIlwara, Nathdwara, and Chitor. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Of the total population, 779,676, or over 76 per cent, are Hindus^ 
and 134,114, or 13 per cent., Animists, while Jains number 64,623, 
and Musalmans 40,072. The languages spoken are Mewari (a variety 
of MarwarT, one of the four main groups of Rajasthani) and Bhili, 
a dialect based partly on Gujarat!. 

Of castes and Inbcs, the Mioil numerous is that of the Bmt.s, who 
number 118,000, or more than 11 per cent, of the entire population. 
Next come the Mahajans (94,000), the Brahmans (94,000), and the 
Rajputs (92,000), each about 9 per cent. Other castes numerically 
strong are Uie J^ts (58,000), the Gfijars (50,000), and the Balais or 
village servants (41,000). The main occupation of the people is agri- 
culture, more than 55 per cent living by the land, while many others 
are partially agriculturists. The great cultivating classes are the jSts, 
GQjars, MSlis, Gadris, DSng^ and DhSkarsj but in almost every 
grillage Mahajans, Telis, KumhSis, Brahmans, &c., will be found 
piactising agriculture^ sometimes as their sole means of subsistence 
and sometimes in conjunction with their own peculiar junctions. 

In 1901 there were 184 native Christians, of whom 96 were Presby- 
terians, 6z Roman Catholics, and S3 belonged to the Anglican 
commumon. The United Free Church Scotland has bad a branch 
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at tbe capital since 1877, and the Church Missionary Society at 
Kherwftra since 1881. 

The character of the soil varies a good deal, but the limits of each 
kind are marked with tolerable distinctness. To the south along the 
hiUs the so-called black cotton soil largely pie- . 
dominates, and in the ChhotI Sadri district in the ^^ricmture. 
south-east there is little else. It chiefly lies in wide level tracts; and 
where the surfoce of the country rises into undulations, it changes on 
the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with irrigation', but 
inferior otherwise to the black. Along the banks of rivers the soil is 
generally light and sandy, but possesses the greatest facility for irriga- 
tion; and conisequently the best villages and most highly cultivated 
tracts are found in such localities. The Chitor district also contains 
a good deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and 
stony. In M3nda]garh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the north-east) 
the surface is very undulating, and the soil is often light and covered 
with loose stones. The central and more southern districts exhibit the 
greatest diversity. Here may be seen wide plains of black soil and 
then an undulating tract of poor and rocky ground, while, wherever 
a river flows, on both sides are broad stretches of light sandy loam 
rendered fertile by irrigation and manure and bearing the most valuable 
crops. The most productive of all is unquestionably the black soil of 
the level plains; but the red loam of the slopes and the light sand 
of the river banks, though inferior in natural fertility, yield a rich 
return to careful cuhivation. The poorest and most unmanageable is 
the thin and stony soil of the undulations. 

Agricultural operations are very simple, and in the open country are 
of the usual kind. In the south the gorges and slopes of the hills are 
embanked into successive stepb 01 terraces, which, during the rains, 
become so many swamps, draining one into the other. On the hill- 
sides, ivdlar or shifting cultivation is practised by the Bhils. This 
consists of cutting down the woods and burning them on the ground, 
in order to clear room for a field which is manured by the ashes. The 
seed is scattered broadcast and, after a year or two, the soil is exhausted, 
and then another felling takes place, i he system is most destructive 
to the forests. 

The auluiiin and spring harvests are, in Mewar, called sidlu and 
undlu respectively. The principal crops in the former are maize, 
jowar^ til^ cotton, and sugar-cane, while in the cold season the impor- 
tant Staples are wheat, barley, gram, and poppy. No reliable agricul- 
tural statistics are avulable. The area of the districts in which the 
settlement has been introduced is about 2,076 square miles ; and of 
this, 743 square miles, or about 36 per cent., are said to be under 
cultivation in ordinary seasons. 
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About one-fourth of the cultivated area is irrigated. Irrigation is 
mainly from wells, of which there are said to be at least 25,000 in the 
districts that have been settled and about 100,000 in the entire State. 
A layer of hard rock usually lies within a few feet of the surface and 
renders the construction of wells a task of great expense and labour. 
Water is raised by means of the Persian wheel or, when the spring- 
level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern bucket 
In shallow wells, the Persian wheel is sometimes worked by the feet 
and is termed pavH, There are said to be upwards of 100 laige tanks 
in the khalsa portion of the State, and almost every village has a tank 
of some kind ; but the area irrigated from this source in the districts 
that have be^ settled is small, being estimated at about 27 square 
miles, or one-seventh of the total irrigated area. 

The forests of Mewar occupy about 4,600 square miles, but they are 
not systematically worked. About 73 square miles are said to be 
Forests 'reserved'; but even these are under no system of 
real conservancy, and the so-called Reserves are kept 
chiefly for sporting purposes and to a certain extent for the supply 
of forage and fuel for State requirements. Elsewhere, the people cut 
wood and graze their cattle at will, and forest fires rage throughout the 
dry months of the year. The best forests arc in the west and south- 
west alnni.^ the Aravalli range, and in the south near Salumbar, 
Dariawad, and the Dhcbar Lake. The more valuable trees, such as 
teak, black-wood, and ebony, are scarce, but the following are found 
in numbers : — babtd {Acacia arabka), banyan or bar {Ficus i>efigaknsis\ 
ber [Zizyphtts fujulni), dhdk {Btifea frondosd) gular {Ficus glomerata\ 
haldu {Adina cordi/olia), jdmiui {Eugenia Jamboland)^ khair {Acacia 
Catechu), khej'ra {Prosopis spicigera)^ mahud {Bassia latifolid)^ mango, 
nlm (Melia Azadircuhta)y papal {Ficus relig{osa\ sdlar {Boswellia 
thurifera), shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo), sin's {A/bizzia Lebbek), and the 
tamarind, &c. The annual revenue derived from the sale of grass and 
mmur produce, such as honey, wax, gum, &c., is about Ks. 15,000, 
and the expenditure about Rs. 9,000. 

Mewar is rich in minerals, but ihey arc Irardly worked at all now. 
The lead and zinc mines at Jawar, about 16 miles south of the capital, 
. . are said to have yielded up to 1766 a net revenue 
of two lakhs, and were worked till the famine of 
1 81 2. Prospecting operations were started in 1872, but great difficulty 
was experienced in removing water by manual kbour, and the Mahft- 
rftnA was not disposed to incur the cost of providing machmery. Two 
specimens of galena then found showed a veiy small proportion of 
silver, namely about zo) ounces to a ton of lead. Iron mines are still 
worked in the eastern half of the State, but not to any great extent; 
and garnets are procurable at several places in the Bhilwfim district 
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Snnd stone is abundant, especially in the hills near the Dhebar Lake 
and at Debar i : fxrellent white marble is found at Rijnagar and black 
marble near Chi tor. 

The manufactures consist of swords, daggers, embroidery, ivory and 
wooden bangles, and cotton cloths printed in gold and silver at the 
capital ; tinned utensils at Bhilwara ; stone toys and 

IVfldA Anil 

images at Rakhabh Dev; and leathern jars for gM g^^^ ^ ^S^ ^ 
and oil at different places. A cotton-ginning and 
pressing factory is worked by the Darbar at Bhilwara. 

The chief exports of Mewar are cotton, wool, opium, ghi^ oilseeds, 
sheep and goats, cooking utensils, printed cloths, and, m good years, 
cereals ; the chief imports are salt, tobacco, sugar, piece-goods, coco- 
nuts, and metals. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the eastern half of the 
State from north to south, with a length of about 82 miles and 10 
stations in MewSr. From Chitor, another lin^ the property of the 
Darbar, runs almost due west to the capital, and is consequendy called 
the Udaipur-Cbitor Railway. This line was opened for traffic in 1895 
as &r as Defaftri, about eight miles from Udaipur city ; it was worked 
by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway till the end of 1897, 
and subsequently by the DarbSr. In 1898 the MahSrSna decided to 
extend the line to his capital, and this work was completed by 1899. 
The length of the Udaipur-Cbitor Railway is a little over 67 miles, and 
the total expenditure to the end 6f 1905 was nearly 21 lakhs. In the 
year last mentioned the gross working expenses were Rs. 1,04,000 and 
the net revenue Rs. 1,05,000. The return of net revenue on capital 
has varied from 3'39 per cent in 1896 to 9-37 per cent, in 1900, and 
aveiages about 5 per cent 

The total length of metalled roads is 142 miles and of unmetalled 
roads 257 miles. All these are maintained by the Darbar, except the 
one connecting Naslrabad with Nimach (82 miles unmetalled within 
MewSr limits). This road was constructed between 1866 and 1875 at 
a cost of about 2 8 lakhs, of which the Darbar contributed two-thirds 
and the British Government one-third; and about half of it was 
originally metalled, but, since the advent of the nulway, it has been 
maintained as a fair-weather communication only. A useful road is 
that running south from Udaipur to Kherwara, and thence north-west 
past Kotra to Rohcra station in SirohL It is unmetalled and lao miles 
in length to the Sirr^hi border. 

There are 36 British post offices in the State, and four of them are 
also telegraph offices. In addition, a local i)0stal system, called 
brdhmani dak, is maintained for the conveyance of State and private 
correspondence to and from places not served by the British system. 
It is managed by a contractor, who receives Rs. 1,920 yearly from the 
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Dai bar, and ch:ir[:< s the public half an anna (in the local currency) per 
letter irrespective of weight. 

Famines are fortunately rare in Mewar. The first of which there is 
any record is that of 1662, when the principal relief work was the 

darn of the Raj Samand at Rankroii. Famines are 
mentioned as having occurred in 1812-3, 1833-4, 
and 1868-9. In the last of these, Maharana Shanibhu Singh was con- 
spicuous in his efforts to relieve distress, and altogether spent about 
5 lakhs, besides remitting transit duties on grain. In 1899 the rainfall 
was scanty, only 4 inches being received in some parts ; the autumn 
crops failed and fodder was very scarce. Relief works and poorhouses 
were started in September and kept open for eleven months ; but there 
was great difficulty in carrying grain to tracts remote from the railway, 
as most of the cattle had been removed or had died, and the price of 
camel or cart hire was prohibitive. Over the kkS&a area the relief was 
on the whole adequate (though the DarbSr's efforts were seriously ham- 
pered by the incapacity and misconduct of its officials), but, save in the 
estates of a few nobles, the relief measures elsewhere were unsatisfactory. 
More than 34 million units were relieved on works or gratuitously, and 
the total expenditure was about 25 lakhs. When the famine was at its 
height in May, 1900, cholera broke out with great severity and added 
to the difficulties. The population of KherwSra was decimated, and 
5 per cent of the inhabitants of the capital died from this disease 
within a fortnight A more recent scarcity in 1901-2 was due as much 
to a plague of rats as to scanty rainfall. It was confined to the western 
and south-western districts, and about three million units were relieved 
on works and gratuitously at a cost of two lakhs. 

The administration is carried on by the MahlLrlnS, assisted by two 
ministerial officers who, with a staff of clerks, form what is called the 
Administration -^^^t^^f^t^^ Mas, or chief executive department in the 
State. A hakim is in charge of each of the eleven 
falas and six pargemas into which Mewdr is divided. Each zila is 
composed of two or more subdivisions with a naib-hakim in charge of 
each, but, with one exception (Kumbhalgarh), there is no such official 
in a pargana. 

The civil and criminal courts are guided generally by the Codes of 

British India, Hindu law, and local custom. The ftaib-hdklms have no 
recognized powers, but exercise such as may be delegated to them by 
their hdki?ns. The latter decide civil suits up to Rs. 5,000 in value, 
and can pass a sentence of imprisonment up to a term of one year, or in 
some rases only six months, and fine up to Rs. 500. Appeals against 
tlieir decisions lie to the chief civil or criminal court at the rapifal, as 
the case may be. The judge of the former court can also dc( idt- suits 
not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value, while the presiding olhcer of the 
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latter can sentence to three years* imprisonment and a fine of Rs.i,ooo; 
The next highest court is the Mahendraj Sabhd or Ijlas mdmuli^ 
a council of eight members. It hears appeals against the orders of the 
courts immediately below it, and can itself decide suits not exceeding 
Rs. 15,000 in value and pass a sentence of seven years' imprisonment 
and Rs. 5,000 fine. This same court, when presided over by the 
Maharana in person, is called the Ijlas kdmil and is the highest court 
in the State, disposing of all serious and important cases. The DarbSr 
claims full jurisdiction in all theytz^7^ estates, save those of fourteen of 
the first-class nobles to whom limited powers were granted in 1878-9. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State are now about 26J and 
26 lakhs a year respectively. The chief sources of revenue are (in 
lakhs) :— land revenue, 13*6; customs (including payments made by 
Government under the Salt agreements of 1879), 7'2 ; the Udaipur- 
Chitor Railway, 2 ; and tribute from Jdgirddrs, about 1-3 ; while the 
main items of expenditure are army (including police), 7 ; privy purse 
and palace, 4; civil and judicial staff, 3-2 : tribute to Government, 2 ; 
and public works, i-8 lakius. The State is believed to be free from 
debt. Besides British rupees, five different kinds of silver coins are 
current in Mewar : namely, Chiton^ Udaipuri^ Bhlldrij Sarup shdhi^ 
and Chandori\ but the first three are no longer minted. The rate of 
exchange with the British rupee fluctuates almost daily, depending 
generally on the condition of the export and import trade. In October, 
1905, the exchange for 100 British rupees was approximately 121 Sarup 
shahi^ or 127 CkHai% or 129 Udatpun) or 145 BM/dn\ or 257 Chandoru 
The State has also its small silver coins (8 annas, 4 annas, &c.), gold 
coins, and copper pieces (locally called dhingia) oi which sixteen go to 
the anna. 

The principal tenures in the State are jd^r, M^w, sasan, wadAhalsa ; 
and if the whole territory be divided into 13I parts, 7 would be j'aglr or 
dASm, 3 sasan, and 3} khalsa. Originally the word /S0r was applied 
only to lands held on condition of militaty service \ but it has dnce 
obtained a wider application, and grants of kind, whether in recognition 
of service of a civil or political nature or as marks of the personal favour 
of the chief, have all been enrolled as jSpr, Hence the jagtrdar$ may 
be divided into two ckuses : namely, K&jputs ; and others, such as 
Mahajans, Kayasths, &c. The Rajputs, with a few exceptions, pay a 
fixed annual quit-rent, called chhatund^ because it was supposed to be one- 
sixth of the annual income of their estates, and also have to serve with 
their contingents for a fixed period annually. All pay naxarana on the 
succession of a new Maharana and on certain other occasions, while 
most of them pay a fee called kaid on succeeding to their own estates. 
On the death of a j'dgirddr, his estate immediately becomes khdlsa 
(i.e. reverts to the Darbar), and so remains until his son or successor is 
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recognized by the MaharanS, when it is again conferred and a fresh patta 
or lease is given. An estate is not liable to confiscation, save for some 
grave political offence, fdifirdars, other than Rajputs, do not pay the 
quit-rent above mentioned, Imt l iave to serve their chief when called un. 
Finally, if a jdgirdar (Rljpui or oiherwise) have no son, he can adopt 
with the sanction of the Darbar. Those holding on the bhum tenure 
pay a small quit-rent {bhum bardr\ and can be called on for local 
service, such as ivatch and ward of their village, escorting of treasure, 
&C. So long as the bk&miSs do not neglect their duties^ the tenure is 
perpetual, and no fee is paid on succession. Sasan or mudfi lands are 
those given to BrShmans, Gosains, and other priestly castes, as well as 
to Ch&ans and Bhlts. The holders neither pay tribute nor (save in 
the case of ckskrana lands) perform service. Lastly, no land held on 
any of the three tenures above described can be sold, though mortgages 
are not uncommon. The tenure in the khaisa^ or crown lands, may be 
described as ryolwSrL The ryot is generally undisturbed in his pos- 
session so long as he pays the land revenue (fiht^ or kast^ Two 
varieties may be distinguished : namely, or bapoH^ and kaeheka* 
The fonner gives the occupier rights of mortgage and sale^ and an inde- 
feasible title to the land so long as he pays the assessment upon it 
Even if ejected for non-payment or driven away by misfortune and losses, 
he may at any time reappear and claim the inheritance of his ancestors 
by paying the revenue in arrears, as well as that of the years in which 
the land remained uncultivated during his absence. Under the kacfuha 
tenure, the occupier is little better than a tenant-at'vrill ; the land is 
simply leased for cultivation and can at any time be resumed. In 
former days the land revenue was usually realized in kind, the State 
share varying from one fourth to one-half of the produce ; but in 1878 
the Maharana decided to have a regular settlement. This was intro- 
duced in io| of the 17 districts of Mewar between 1885 and 1893 for 
a term of twenty years, which has been extended. The revenue was 
assessed according to the class and value of the soil, and varies from 
i\ annas per acre on the worst land to Rs. 15 per acre on the best 
irrigated land. The area of the settled districts, accordmg to the plane- 
table sur\'ey then made, was about 2,000 square miles. Tn districts not 
settled the land revenue is realized either according to tlie batai system, 
under which the 1 )arbar takes from one fourth to one-half of the gross 
produce in addition to some petty cesses, or according to the Mghori 
system. The latter is applied to poppy, cotton, and sugar-cane, and is 
a money rate on area varying with the crop sown and the nature of the 
soil. The rates per acre work out thus : poppy, K-s. 3 to Rs. 1 2 ; cotton, 
Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 7-8 ; and sugar-cane, Ks. (j-12 to Rs. 22-8, 

The militaiy force numbers 6,015 of all ranks : namely, 2,549 regulars 
and 3,466 irreguiarij. iiie regular troops consist of 1,750 infantry, 
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560 cavalry, and 339 gunnersi and the uregulars of 3iOoo in&ntry and 
466 cavalry. The State owns 128 guns, of which 56 are said to be 
serviceable. This force costs the Darblir about 6} lakhs a year. In 
addition, the usual contingent of horse and foot soldiers is supplied by 
the Jdglrddrs. Two British cantonments are maintained in Uie State : 
namely, Khkrwara and Kotra, where the MewSr Bhil Corps is 
located. The Darbar pays a sum of Rs. 66,000* a year towards the 
cost of this corps and the 44th Merwftra Infantry, the money being 
realized by Government from the revenues of the Mewihr villages in 
MerwSra. 

The police duties in the districts are performed by the irregular.troops 
and the Jagir contingents, under the immediate control of the various 
hakims. For the capital and suburbs and the railway to Chitor a special 
force h maintained of 537 men (of whom 36 are mounted) under a 
Superintendent. A Central jail at the capital has accommodation for 
458 prisoners, and lock-ups exist at the head-quarters of each district. In 
1905 the expenditure on the Centr:i1 jail was about Rs. 25,000, and the 
cost of maintaining each prisoner \\ as Rs, 54. 1 he profit on jail manu- 
factures (carpets, rugs, blankets, coarse cloth, rope, <l'c.) was Rs. 2,360. 

In the literacy of its population Mewar stands sixth among the twenty 
States and chiefships of Rajputana, wth 4 per cent. (7-4 males and 
0'2 females; able to read and write. Omitting indigenous schools such 
as maktahs and pathsdiaSy there are 54 educational institutions in the 
State, and ilie daily average attendance in r905 was about 2,500. Of 
these schools, 42 are maintained by the Darbar, seven by the United 
Free Church Mission, three by the Church Missionary Society, and two 
by the Mewar Bhll Corps. There are only two secondary schools : 
namely, the high school at the capital and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school at BhilwSra, which are attended by 440 boys. Five girls' schools 
have a daily average attendance of about 190. The total State expen- 
diture on education is Rs. 24,000, of which rather more than hidf is 
derived from a small cess levied from the agriculturists of the settled 
districts. In the other districts a fee of one anna per student monthly 
is charged, but the children of the poor get their education free. 

Including the military hospitals at Kherw&ra and Kotra, the State 
contains fourteen hospitals and she dispensaries, of which fourteen are 
kept up by the Darbar, three by the Government, one by the United 
Free Church Mission, and two partly by Government and partly by 
private subscription. They have accommodation for 274 in-patients, 
and in 1905 the number of cases treated was 1481579 (i)996 beii^ 
in-palients), and 6^603 operations were performed. The State expen- 
diture is about Rs. 95,000 a year. 

' The cost of adminiitntion of the Mewir villages b Merwira ts iddvdcd in this 
•nm (see AitcliiMii*» TnatiiSf vol. iiij pw la). 
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Vaccination is not compulsory. A staff of 19 vaccinators under 
a native Superintendent is maintained, and in 1905-6 the nuniiicr of 
persons successfully vacdnated was 19,364, or 19 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[J. C. Brooke, /f/j/i?ry(?/' 1859) ; Riijputaua Gazetteer^ \o\,\\\ 
(1880, under revision) ; A. Wingate, Settlement Reports (1881-9); 
Report ofi Irrigation in the Mewdr State (Ajiner, 1903).] 

Udaipur City.— Capital of the State of Mew fir or Udaipur in 
Rajputana, called after Raiia Udai Singli, who founded it in or ahout 
1559. It is situated in 24° 35' N. and 73° 42' E., near the terminus 
of the Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of Bombay. The city 
is the fifth largest in Rajputana, and in 1901 had a population of 
45,976, as compared with 46,693 in 1891, and 38,214 in 1S81. Hindus 
numbered 29,157, or more than 63 per cent, of the total ; Musalmans, 
9,585, or over 20 per cent. ; and Jains, 4,520, ui nearly 10 per cent. 

The situation of Udaipur forms its principal charm. The city 
stands on the slope ui a low ridge, the summit of which is crowned 
by the Maharana's palace, and to the north and west the houses extend 
to the bank of a beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola lake. 
The view from the embankment across to the dark background of 
wooded hills, which close in round the western sides of this lake and 
supply the water, is as fine as anything in India. The palace is an 
imposing pile of buildings running north and south, and covering 
a space about 1,500 feet long by about 800 feet at the widest part 
Fergusson has described it as *the largest in RajputSna, and in outline 
and size a good deal resembling Windsor ; but its details are bad, and, 
when closely examined, it will not bear comparison with many other 
residences of Rajput princes.' But though the palace has been added 
to by almost every chief since 1571, when the oldest portion^ the Rai 
dngan or 'roy&l courtyard,' is said to have been built, the want of plan 
and mixture of architecture do not spoil the general effect, and this 
very diversity is itself attractive. The Pichola lake is said to have 
been constructed by a BanjSrS at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and the embankment was raised by RdnS Udai Singh. The lake is 
about 2 J miles long by broad, and has an area of over one square 
mile. In the middle stand the two island palaces, the Jagmandir and 
the Jagniwas, the former built by Rana Jagat Singh I in the first half 
of the seventeenth century and the latter by Jagat Singh II about 
a hundred years later. The Jagmandir is noted as the asylum of 
prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jahan, while in revolt 
against his father, JahangTr. The little palace then built for him 
consists of a round tower of yellow sandstone lined inside with marble 
slabs, three storeys in heigiit and crowned by a handsome dome. The 
upper apartment is circular, about 21 feet in diameter, and J^ergusson 
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thought it the prettiest room he knew in India. *Its floor is inlaid 
with black and white marbles; the walls are ornamented with niches 
and decorated with arabesques of different coloured stones (in the 
same style as the Taj at Agra, tliough the patterns are Hindu), and 
the dome is exquisitely beautiful in form.' Other objects of interest 
on this island are the little mosquc^ a room built of twelve enormous 
slabs of marble, and the throne sculptured from a single block of 
serpentine. The Jagniwas is about 800 feet from the shore, and con- 
sists of a collection of small apartments, courts, and gardens. The 
latter are filled with orange, mango, and other fruit trees, forming 
a perfect roof of everp;reen foliage, broken only occasionally by a tall 
palm or cyj^rfss, and varied by the Inroad-leafed plantain. Of these 
two islands l ergusson writes that the only objects in Europe that can 
be compared with them 'are the Borromean islands in the I^o 
Maggiorc. but 1 need scarcely say their Indian rivals lose nothing by 
the comparison ; Ihey are as superior to them as the Duomo at Milan 
is to Buckingham Palace. Indeed, I know of nothing that will bear 
comparison with them anywhere.' Another fine lake, connected by 
a small canal with, and lying to the north of, Pichola, is the Fateh 
Sagar, constructed by, and named after, the present Maharana. It 
is about miles long by one mile broad ; and the embankment, 
2,800 feet long, is named after Hib Royal Higlmess the Duke of Con- 
naught, who laid Uie foundation-stone in 1889. Among other objects 
of interest are the Sajjan Niwas gardens, well laid out and kept up , the 
Victoria Hall, a handsome building used as a library, reading-room, and 
museum, in front of which stands a statue of Her late Majesty ; and 
the cenotaphs of the chiefe of MewSr In the old village of Amar. 

The manufactures of Udalpur city are unimportant, consisting mainly 
of embroidery, cotton cloths stamped in gold and silver, and swords 
and daggers. The Central jail has accommodation for 458 prisoners, 
and is usually overcrowded, the daily average strength having been 481 
in 1901, 672 in 1902, 526 in 1903, and 457 in 1904, Altogether eight 
schools (including two f<H: girls) are maintained at Udaipur, five by the 
State and three by the United Free Church Mission, and are attended 
by about 800 pupils. The only notable institution is the Mahar3n&'s 
high school, in which English, Sanskrit, Persian, &c., are taught It is 
affiliated to the Allah£b8d University, and is attended by about 260 
boys. The dty contains five hospiUds and one dispensary ; of the 
former, one is maintained by the mission and one by Government. 
The Lansdowne Hospital (opened in July, 1894) and the Shepherd 
Mission Hospital (opened in December, 1886) are both excellent 
institutions and deservedly popular. The Walter Hospital for women 
(opened in May, 1888) is also deserving of notice ; it is a fine building 
containing 24 beds. 
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Of places of interest in the neighbourhood of Udaipur may be 
mentioned Eklingji, situated in a narrow defile 12 miles to the north. 
Here in the eighth century Bapa Rawal constructed a temple to 
Mahadco, who is \vorshii)ped under the epithet of Ekling, that is, ' with 
one Ungam.^ The original building was destroyed l)y the Muham- 
madans, but was rebuilt in the fifteenth century. The temple is of 
unusual design, having a double storeyed porch and sanctuary, the 
former covered by a flat pyramidal roof composed of many hundred 
circular knobs, and the latter roofed by a lofty tower of more than 
ordinary elaboration. Inside the temple is a four-faced image of 
Mali.ideo made ol black marble. Since B^pa Rawal's time, the chief 
of Mewar has been Vlwdn or vice-regent of Eklingji, and as such, 
when he Visits the temple, supersedes the high priest in his duties and 
performs the ceremonies. A picturesque lake lies in the vicinity, and 
numerous other temples stand close by, that built in the sixteenth 
century by Mirftn Bai, the wife of Bhoj Raj, son of Sangram Singh, 
bdfig of singular elegance. Close to Eklingji is Nagda or Nagahrida, 
one of the most ancient places in Mewlr. Here the Maharana's 
ancestors ruled for seven generations til! the time of B&pSL The 
principal temples are the SAs Bahu pair, said to be as old as the 
eleventh century, and dedicated to Vishnu. They are moat beautifully 
carved, and adorned with artistic figures and sculpture in the very best 
taste. The Jain temple known as Adbud^s is remarkable only for 
the great size of the images it contains, the largest, that of Santinfttfa, 
being 6| feet by 4 feet. 

[The quotations fixim A£r. Fergusson are taken from his Picturesque 
HbtstraHom cfAmient AnhUecture (1848).] 

Udalptur Village. — Head-quarters of die division of the same name 
in the State of Hill Tippera, Eastern Benpl and Assam, situated in 
23** 31' N. and qi"* 29^ E. It is the old capital of the State^ and 
abounds in ruins and possesses enormous tanks now oveigrown with 
jungle. The temple of Tripureswarl is, with one exception, the most 
important in this part of Eastern Bengal, and is visited by thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of the Province. It dates from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

Udaipur Town. — Principal town of a subdivision of the Shekhawati 
nizdmat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 44' N. and 
75*^ 29' E., about 60 miles north-by-north-west of Jaipur city. Though 
unfortified except by a few towers in ruins, the town is strong by 
situation, commanding a narrow and rocky defile through the AravaHi 
Hills, which in this neighbourhood attain a height exceeding 3,000 
ieet above the sea. Population (t9ot\ 8,63^. A considerable body 
of the Naga militia of the Jaipur State are quaiLcred in the town; and 
it was here that, in the old days of their confederacy, the barons 
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of ShekhSwati assembled to decide the course of action to be 
pursued when any common or individual interest of theirs was 
menaced. According to Tod, the old name of the place was Kais or 
Kasumbi. 

UdaiyS.rp3.1aiyam Taluk. — North-eastern taluk of Trichinopoly 
District, Madras, l>nng between io° 54' and 11*' 26' N. and 78° 59' and 
79° 30' E., with an area of 753 square miles. It is bordered on the 
north by the Vcllar river and on the south by the Coleroon. At the 
south eastern extremity is the Lower Anient across the latter river, over 
which passes the trunk road from Kuinbakonam to Madras. The popu- 
lation in 1 90 1 was 300,708, compared with 290,563 in 1891. Of the 
total area, 204 square miles are included in the Udaiyari)alaiyam and 
Ariyaliir zaminddris. The towns are Udaivarpalaivam (population, 
7,553) and Ariyalur (7,370), and there are 22S villages. The head- 
quarters of the tahtllddr are at Jeyamkondacholiiniram. The general 
aspect of the taluk is flat. The soil is for the oiosL part a mixLurc of red 
sand and clay, but strips of alluvium run along the banks of the Vellar 
and Culcroun rivers and on the west. Throughout the greater part 
of the AriyalOr sanandari the land is black cotton soil, thinly spread 
over a substratum of limestone. This iahtk benefits most by the 
north-east monsoont and its average annual isainlall (39 inches) is 
almost the heaviest in the District The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
361 square miles, the principal crops being rice^ eofithu^ ragi^ dal^ 
ground-nuts, and ging^y. llie demand ibr land revenue and cesses 
amounted to Rs. 4,01,000. About 17,600 acres of Government land 
and a considerable portion of the zanOndSris are covered with a 
jungle of low brushwood (Mmeeyhn editU), of which large quan- 
tities are exported for fuel to Kumbakonam and vilk^s in Tanjore 
District. 

UdaisTftrptlalyam Town.— Town in the tdiuA of the same name 
In Tridkinopoly District, Madras, situated in 11^ 11' N. and 79° 18' £. 
Population in X901, 7,553, compared with 7,739 in 1891 and 5,703 in 
t88i. The town is the place of residence of the zamndar of the same 
name, and the drop in the population in 1901 was due to his being 
absent, with a considerable following, at the time of the Census. The 
aaminddr is of the Vanniya caste, and his ancestors held the estate as 
arasu-kdvalgdrs or 'heads of police.' Like so many other similar 
chiefs, they experienced many vicissitudes of fortune during the wars 
of the eighteenth century and the rule of the Nawab of the Camatic. 
At the time when Trichinopoly District was handed over to the East 
India Company in iSor the zamtnddr was in receipt of a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 1,000, and the cptatp was under the management of 
an agent of the Nawab. In 181 7 the British Government restored to 
him a portion of the estate, the annual value of which was equal 
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to ro })er cent, of the gross revenue, required him to pa) a nominal 
peshkash of Rs. 640, and gave him a sanad (title-deed). The zamlnddri 
has recently been declared impartil)lc. 

I'lie palace of the Udaiyarpalaiyam zaminddr is a remarkable 
building. It is very dilapidated in parts, and some incongruous new 
portions have been added ; but even with these defects it contains 
decorative wurk which has been thought to be among the finest in 
Southern India. It looks like work of the seventeenth century, is 
executed in rather soft stone, and was probably designed under 
Muhammadan inllaence. I'here is a poly^fuial watch-tower and some 
balustrade work on the outside ; but Lhe interior is the finest part. 
One of the big halls is in general design something after the fashion 
of Tirumala Naik's famous hall in Madura ; but the spandrels of the 
arches are one mass of carving of birds, flowers, &c., showing fancy 
and spirit, while the arches themselves are worked out in tracery, with 
a niche above each column containing some god or saint. Above the 
level of the spandrels is a deep colonnade running round the whole 
hall, corresponding to the derestoiy of an English cathedral, also one 
mass of spirited carving in relief. Some equally fine woodwork is said 
to exist within the palace. The building deserves careful study from 
an historical and architectural point of view. 

Udalgori. — Village in the Mangaldai subdivision of Darrang Dis* 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ 46' N. and 92* 1' E., 
near the foot of the HimSlayas. A (air is held here during the cold 
season, which is attended by the inhabitants of Towang, a province 
subject to Lhasa. The principal articles imported are ponies, sheep, 
blankets, salt, and yaks' tails. The chief exports are rice, cotton and 
silk cloths, and brass utensils. The head-quarters of the hillmen are 
at Amratol, which is picturesquely situated in the gorge of the Dhansiri 
river, about 6 miles beyond the frontier. A darbar is held at Udalguri 
in the vrinter, when the Tibetan officials, known as Gelengs, are 
presented with the posa allowed them by the British Government. 
The effect is very picturesque, as the hillmen are attired in rich 
costumes of Chinese pattern, and are attended by crowds of quaintly- 
dressed retainers mounted on sha^ ponies. The fort at Udalguri 
is garrisoned in the cold season by 46 officers and men of the 
Lakhimpur military police battalion. 

Udamalpet Taluk. — South-western taluk of Coimb.itore District, 
Madras, lying between 10° 16' and 10° 48' N. and 77° 3' and 77"-^ 25' E., 
with an area of 566 square miles. It ront;iins one town, Udamalpet 
(population, 10,503), the head-qiiartei - ; and 86 villages. The popula- 
tion rose from 139,430 in 1891 to 150,480 in 1901. The unusually 
high proportion of 3 per cent, are Muhammadans, who are better 
educated than in any other taluk in the District except Coimbatore. 
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The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted lo 
Rs. 2,48»ooa The greater part of the taluk is an open plain, but the 
south contains a large portion of the Anaimaki Hills, and consequently 
between half and a third of the taluk is covered with forest. It is 
traversed by the upper waters of the Amaravati, which irrigate a small 
area. The rainfall is small, averaging only 22 inches annually. Most 
of the land is red earth, but there are tracts of black cotton soil» and 
the area under cotton is large. 

Udamalpet Town.— Head-quarters of the tdhik of the same name 
in Coimbritore District, Madras, situated in lo*^ 36' N. and if 15' E. 
Topulation (1901), 10,503, of whom about one-eighth are Muham- 
madans. It is an important centre of trade in cotton, grain, and cloth ; 
and its chief inhabitants belong to commercial classes, such as Koraatis, 
Nattukottai Chettis, and Muhammadans. Its blacksmiths are well- 
known for their skill. A District Munsif is stationed here. 

Udayagiri Taluk (i). — Northernmost Agency tCduk of Ganjam 
District, Madras, lying between 19° 50' and 20° 23" N. and 84° 13' and 
84° 39' E., with an area of 504 s(]uare miles. It is a wild tract, largely 
covered wiiii hill and jungle and intersected by rapid torrents. The 
population, consisting mostly of Khonds, was 76,858 in 1901, com- 
pared with 73,384 in 1891. They live in 401 villages. The taluk 
consists of the Goomsur Maliahs and tlje Korada and Kunaba csiates, 
the iicad-quarlcr^ bc.ii^ at Goum^ur-Udaya^ui. 'IhL; ivuiiaba chief 
pays nothing to Government; the Korada chief pay^> Rs. 15 yearly. In 
the Goomsur MSliahs, the Government derives revenue only from the 
Chdckapad khandatnt managed as a ryoiwari area, which yielded a 
land revenue of Rs. 2,500 in 1903-4. A special feature of Udayagiri 
is that a large extent has been permanently reclaimed from jungle and 
is cultivated with 'dry crops/ The Khonds who inhabit it are no 
longer able to dqpend on hunting or jungle produce for a living, and 
are much more liable to suffer from famine than those in Balligudfi. 
They are, however, better educated. 

Udayagiri Taluk (t\r^Taluk of Nellore District, Madras, lying 
between 14** 35' and 15" 7' N. and 79" ^ and 79** 38' E., with an area, 
xnckding samndSri villages, of 871 square miles, of which Government 
villages occupy 360 square miles. The population in 190Z was 95>i73i 
compared with 100,227 1891. The ialuk contains 134 vOkges, the 
head^iuarters being at Udayagiri (population, 4,021). The demand 
on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 74,000. The extreme north and north«west of the taluk are 
occupied entirely by the villages of the Kalahasti Estate. The west 
is hilly; and the soil is stony and sterile towards the hills, becoming 
more fertile towards the east. The Manneru and its affluent the 
.Pillaperu drain the north, and the Boggeru with its affluents the south. 
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The beds of these streams are low, and they afford no facihties for 
direct irrigation. It is in contemplation to restore the Gandipaiem 
tank, a large reservoir fed by the Pillaperu. The chief sources of 
water supply are wells, of which 1,942 are in repair, l iicse are deep 
square ]iit=; excavated in stony strata, which cannot be dq^ended upon 
in years ol short rainfall. The 150 wells on the river banks afford 
better irrigation. The tiinks, numbering 41, are rain-fed and afford but 
a precarious supply. The prohibitive cost of wells, and the absence 
of demand for the grains {rdgi and cambu) which are usually irrigated 
from them, prevent any appreciable increase in their number. Owing 
to the want of facilities for irrigation, the naluial {)overty of the soil, 
and the uncerlain rainfall, the tdhk is subject to frequent scarcities, 
and emigration is common. The crops usually grown arc cambu, 
castor, cotton, indigo, and aruga with the south-west monsoon; and 
rice^ ckolam, and ragi with the north-east rains. Tobacco is zaised by 
well-irrigation for local consumption. 

Udayagiri inilage."-Hfiad-quarters of the ia/ui of the same name 
in Nellore District, Madras, situated in 14^ 53' N. and 79'' 18' E. 
Population (1901), 4,021. It was formerly a place of importance. The 
walls which once encircled the town have almost entirely disappeared, 
but much of the fortifications on the neighbouriog hill to the west still 
remains. The fort originally consisted of thirteen separate strongholds, 
eight on the hill and five below. Inside the walls are the remains of 
tombs, temples, and palaces. Fart of the hill is so precipitous as to be 
inaccessible^ the cliffs being in places nearly 1,000 feet high, and every 
path up was commanded by lines of defences. Tradition states that 
in the fourteenth century it was the capital of a kingdom founded by 
LSngQla Gajapati. It fell into the hands of Krishna Deva of Vijaya- 
nagar in 15 12. Afterwards it was nominally under the Golconda 
dynasty, but was held by semi-independent chiefs. On the top of the 
hill is a mosque, in which are two Persian inscriptions referring to its 
construction in 1660 by Shaikh Husain in the reign of SuMn Abdullah 
of Golconda, and to the planting of a garden near by. The jdgfr of 
Udayagiri was granted by the Nawabs of Arcot to a certain Mustafa 
All Khan. The last of his descendants was deported to Chingleput in 
1839 for treasonable conduct, and the /4$fr was resumed. The village 
is supplied with fresh water by an open channel from the springs on 
the hill. It contains hospitals and schools maintained by the local 
board and the American Baptist Mission. 

Udayagiri. — Ancient site in the Bhilsa district of Gwalior State, 
Central India, situated in 23 32' N. and 77*'46'E., between the Betwa 
and the Besh rivers, 4 miles from Bhilsa, on the Midland section of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The place is important on ac- 
count oi the interesting rock-cut temples excavated in an isolated sand- 
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Stone hfll, and the numerous Buddhist remains in the neighbourhood. 
The hill lies from north-west to southreast, and is about three-quarters 
of a mile long, rising to a hdght of 350 feet above the plain. Some of 
the numerous caves contain records, dated and undated, of considerable 
historical importance* The finest in the series are those numbered 
3, 4, 9, and xo in the Survey Report quoted below. 

The third cave, which measures about 14 feet by 13 feet, has a finely 
ornamented doorway, and formerly possessed a structural portico ; in 
a small adjoining room behind the portico is a representation of the 
Ashtam&tri or 'eight female energies.' Cave No. 4 is remarkable for 
a colossal representation of the Variha Avatir, the third incarnation of 
Vishnu, in which he is, as usual, represented raising the earth out of 
the engulfing waters. The descent of the Ganges and the Jumna are 
also depicted here. The best cave is perhaps the ninth, measuring 
32 feet by 19 feet, with a roof supported by four massive pillars with 
richly carved capitals. The remains of a fine portico stand before it. 
The only Jain cave on the hill (No. 10) is dedicated to the twenty-third 
Tirthankar, Parasnath. The main excavation, which is 50 feet by i6 
feet, is divided into five compartments, the southernmost room being 
again subdivided into three. Numerous Buddhist relics have been 
found, both on the hill and in the country round it, including a mono- 
hthic pillar, a lion capital, a large stone trough, and other smaller 
remains. The records are interesting, as giving the date of the con- 
quest of Malwa and Gujarat by Chandra Gupta II of Magadha. Of 
the other records, one in the Jain cave is dated in a.d. 425-6 and 
another in 1037. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. x, p. 46 ; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. iii, pp. 21, 34, and 259; Indian Anti- 
quary^ vol. xviii, p. 185 ; vol. xiv, p. 61.] 

Udayagiri Hill ('Sunrise hill') (i), — One of the peaks of the Assia 
range in the Jajpui subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, .situated in 
20° 39' N. and 86° 15' E., so called from its being the most easterly 
of the hills in that District. The hill is in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and in the centre are some Buddhist remains. Here stood a 
temple consisting of three parts: a sanctuary containing a colossal 
image of Buddha in a sitting and meditative posture, a porch now in 
ruins, and a brick wall encircling the temple with a gate ^ing the east. 
The image, which is now buried up to the breast, seems with the 
pedestal to be about xo feet high. North of the temple are two well- 
carved images of Bodhisattva, and &rther north two more images of 
Bodhisattva have recently been found. To the west of the temple is 
a well ; and at the entrance to the amphitheatre is a laige image of the 
two4ianded PadmapanT Bodhisattva, cut out of a single gneiss slab 
standing on a pedestal, in all about 8 feet high, 
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Udayaglii Hill (2).~Sand5toiie hill in the KhurdI subdivision 
of Purl District, Bengal, situated in ao*" N. and 85^ 47' E. See 
Khandgiri. 

Udayamperar (or Diamper).— Town in the Vaikam taluk of Tm- 
vancore State, Madras, situated in 9*^ 55' N. and 76*^ 25' £. Population 
(1901), 5,337. Alexis de Menezes held here the femous synod of 
Diamper in 1599, a most important event in the history of the Syrian 

Church in Malabar. 

Udayapur.— Village in the Bhilsi district of Gwalior State, Central 
India, situated in 23** 54' N. and 78^ 4' E., 4 miles by road from Bareth 
station on the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 928. Numerous traces of its importance in Hindu 
times are scattered round, but those now prominent are chiefly 
Muhammadan. The old market square has colonnaded sides, and the 
foil wall is pierced by several gates, some Hindu and some Muham- 
madan. Half a mile south is a rocky hill, on which are the remains 
of an old wall built of uncemented stone blocks, which must once have 
enckxsed a place of great strength. Of the three old temples still stand- 
ing in the village, the great fane of Udayesvara is the only one of special 
interest. Built of a fine red sandstone and standing on a lofty plat- 
form crowned by a fine spire, its proportions are so adminlile that 
it haii no appearance of clumsiness. It is profusely adorned witli sculp- 
ture, while the pillars which support the roof, though massive, are of 
great beauty. The seven smaller temples, which once surrounded the 
central shrine, are now in ruins, one having been removed to make 
way for a mosque. Tradition assigns the temple to UdaySditya Para- 
mlra, and a lung inscription, of which half has been lost, gives a list of 
the princes of this dynasty uf) to Udayaditya. The mosque uas built 
in the time of Muhammad Tiighlak H, as an inscription of 1336 shows. 
Numerous records have been found in this temple. One states that 
Udayaditya was ruling in 1080. Two are especially interesting, as 
showing that this district of MSlw& was held by the Cbilukya kings of 
AnhilvSda Patan from 1163 to 11 75. Other records refer to Devapftla 
of DhSlr (1139)* 

[Epigraphia Indiea^ vol. i, p. 222; Indian Antiquary^ vol. xviii, 
p. 341 ; vol. XX, p. 83. J 

Udgir Tftlttk.— -TSAiA in Bidar District, Hydeiftbfid State. The 
population in 1901, including japrs^ was ioi,22S» and the area was 
681 square miles. In 1891 the population was 121,467, the decrease 
being due to the famine of 1899-1900. The tahtk contains one town, 
Udgir (population, 5,984), the head-quarters; and 207 villages, of which 
54 are /%fr. The land revenue in 190Z was 3-1 lakhs. The soils are 
chiefly r^sar or black cotton soil and some laterite. In 1905 some 
villages were transferred to the D^Qr iaiuk of Nander District, while 
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other villages were added from VarvSl-RajQra. The joglr taluk of 
Mirag with a ix>pulation of 21,734, containing 45 villages, lies between 
this and the Bidar faluk. 

Udgir Town. — Head-quarters of the td/uk of the same name in 
Bidar District, Hyderabad State, situated in rS" 24' N. and 77" 7' E. 
Population (1901), 5,984. The fort belonged to the Bijapur kings, and 
was besieged by Shah Jahan s general in 1635, and surrendered to him. 
In 1760 a great battle was fought here between the Nizam and the 
MarSthas. NizSm Salabat Jang and his brother occupied Udgir with 
7,000 cavalry, but were surrounded by 60,000 Marathas. Desperate 
fighting continued for days, and the Nizam was forced to agree to 
the terms of peace imposed by the Marathas. The fort was built aboui 
1493, and has a ditch all round. Two palaces are situated inside, and 
two outside, but all are in ruins. 

Udhua Nullah.— Village and stream in the District of the Santal 
Parganas, Bengal, situated in 24" o' N. and 87° 50' E. It was the site 
of the defeat of the army of the Nav^b Mir KSsim by Major Adams 
in 1763. 

Udipl TUuk.— in South ICanam Distnct, Madias, lying 
between 13** f and 13*' 38' N. and 74* 42' and 75** 9' E., with an 
area of 719 square miles. It contains one town, Udipi (population, 
8,041), the head-quarters; and 157 villages. The population in 1901 
was 251,831, compared with 242,439 in 1891, showing an increase of 
* 3*9 cei^^ 1*^^ demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 4,41,00a Rice and coco-nuts are the principal pro- 
ducts, as in the rest of the District. There are some fine areca g^dens 
in the vicinity of the Western GhSts on its eastern boundary. The 
^htk as a whole is exceedingly prosperous, the coast tract being 
exceptionally fertile. Coco-nut gardens fringing the backwaters and 
tidal reaches of the rivers are a feature of the country. 

Udlpl Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
South Kanara District, Madras, situated in 13^ 21' N. and 74^ 45^ £. 
Population (1901), 8,041. The Krishna temple here, said to have 
been founded by MadhvScharyS, the great Vaishnav reformer, in the 
thirteenth century, is largely resorted to by pilgrims. There are also 
eight ancient maths (religious houses), and each of the heads of these 
presides in turn over the Krishna temple for two years. The most 
important festival is the f ariyaya, celebrated at the change of these 
incumbents in January of every second year. 

Ughi, — Head-quarters of the HazSra border military police, North- 
West Frontier Province. See Ociii. 

Ujhani.— Town in the District and tahs'tl of Budaun, United 
Provinces, situated in 28** i' N. and 79" i' E., on the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway, 8 miles west of Budaun town. Population (1901), 
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7,917. According to tradition, it was originally called Piparia, from 
the number of pipalyxm here, and the name was changed by Mahipal 
of Ujjain. Under the Rohillas it became the residence of Abdullah 
Khin, second son of All Muhammad, who died here of sriake-bite. 
Shortly after British rule commenced, a revolt was raised at UjhinI 
over the collection of revenue. The town, though chiefly built of mud, 
has a flourishing appearance, and the main streets are paved. The 
mosque and unfinished tomb of Abdullah Khftn are the principal 
buildings. The American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 
TJjhanI has been a municipality since 1884. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 5,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,000, of which Rs. 3,000 came from a tax 
on drcumstanoes and property ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 
There is a small export trade in gM^ sugar, and grain; and sugar- 
refining is the chief industry. Indigo was formerly manufactured 
largely, but the trade has declined. The municipality manages two 
schools and aids two others, attended by 328 pupils. 

Ujjain Zila. — District in the Malwa division of the Gwah'or State, 
Central India, lying between 22° 47' and 23° 36' N. and 75° ro' and 
76** 3' E., with an area of 1,505 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
209,670, giving a density of 139 persons per square mile. The district 
contains three towns, UjJAiN (population, 39,892), the head-quarters, 
Barnagar (10,856), and Khachrod (9,186); and 667 villages. It 
lies in a tract of high fertility drained by the Chambal and Sipra and 
many minor streams, and produces much poppy, as well as the ordinary 
grains. The district is divided into three parganas^oi which the three 
towns mentioned above are the head-quarters. The land revenue is 
Rs. 9,86,000. 

Ujjain Town. — Town in the State of Gwalior, Central India, 
situated in the centre of Malwa, of which it is the traditional capital, 
in 23° ii' N. and 75° 47' E., on the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. 

Ujjain, which has always been renowned among Hindus for its 
sanctity, stands on the right bank of the sacred river Sipra, and is 
rectangular in shape, covering an area of over 2 square miles. It was 
formerly surrounded by a wall, built in the fifteenth century, of which» 
however, only portions now remain. The old city, which appears to 
have been destroyed either by earthquake or by an unusual flood on 
the river, was situated 2 miles north of the present town. On its site 
the traces of old foundations are still visible, and numerous antique 
jewels, beads, seals, ornaments, and copper coins are found during the 
rains. Peculation has risen from 34,691 in 1891 to 39,892 in 1901. 
•Hindus number 27,639, or 69 per cent. \ Musalmans, 10,539, or 26 
-per cent. ; and Jains, 1,259, or 3 per cent. The dty is divided into 
numerous wards. Among them may be noticed Jayapura, named after 
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Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, who, when governor of MalwS, erected an 
observatory in this part of the city, of which the remains are still stand- 
ing. The Bohra Bikhal consists of three wards inhabited by the 
BohrS trading community, whose members are Shiahs, and include 
the principal merchants of the city. The ward known as the Kot or 
fort occupies the elevated ground to the north of the town, which is 
said in former days to have lain outside the old city in the great 
Mahakalban or forest of Mahakil. Here stands the temple of Maha< 
kal, on the site of the famous structure destroyed by the iconoclast 
Altamsh in 1235. Near it is a palace formerly the residence of Daulat 
Rao Sindhia. The remaining wards are, as a rule, c allrd after the 
classes which inhabit them. Many of the houses are adorned with fine 
carved balconies and fronts ; but few are of any size, and the town has 
a general air of decline, in spite of its increasing population. A large 
market is held every Wednesday for commercial purposes. Three 
times a year a religious fair takes place at the Sivaratri, in the month of 
Magh (February), and on the full moons of Baisakh (May) and Kartik 
(November). Besides these yearly meetings, a great religious gathering 
called the Smhast fair is held once in twelve years. 

Ujjain is one of the seven sacred cities of India, not yielding even to 
Benares in sanctity. Orthodox Hindus believe that it has existed from 
time immemorial ; and according to the Tantras, it is the pithasthana 
at which the elbow of SatT fell, on the dismemberment of her body 
by Siva. It ks also the first meridian of longitude of the Hindu geo- 
graphers. In early days Ujjain was known as Avanli, and the surround- 
ing counLiy as Avantidesh. This name was certainly in use as late as 
the second century, and even occurs in an inscription of the tenth, 
while it is still employed by Eraiimans in devotional exercises. 

The early history of the place is lost iii the mists of antiquity, but it ap- 
pears Lo have soon become a place of importance under the Aryan tribes 
who settled in M5lwa. In Buddhist literature, the kingdom of Avant! 
is described as one of the four great powers of India, while a romantic 
legend is related of the elopement and marriage of Vasuladatta, daughter 
of king Pajjota of Ujeni, with king Udena of the neighbouring realm of 
KausSmbhf. At Ujjain there was at one time a Buddhist monastery 
known as the Southern Mount, while it was the birthplace of Kach&na, 
one of Sakyamuni*s greatest disciples. Ujjain was the central mart for 
all produce entering from the western coast, and at the same time the 
principal stage on the route from the Deccan to Srlvastt, then the 
capital of the great kingdom of Kosala. 

The first historical mention of Ujjain is on the rise of the Mauryan 
empire, when Asoka, afterwards emperor and the greatest upholder of 
Buddhism, was sent to Ujjain as viceroy of the western provinces. 
Nothing is again heard of Ujjain till the second century a.d., when 
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it became the capital of the Western Kshatrapa dominions under 
Chishtana. It was at this time known to the classical writers, as 
Ptolemy (a.d. 150) mentions Chishtana as Tiastenos of Ozene^ while 
in the piriphts of the Erythrean Sea, written a century later, Osene is 
noted as a trading centre whence onyx stones, porcelain, Une muslins, 
mallow-Gokwred muslins, and no small quantities of ordinary cottons, 
as well as spikenard, costus, and bdellium, were exported through the 
pert of Barugaza or Broach near Surat. For close on three centuries 
it remained in the hands of the Kshatrapas, till about 400^ when it 
passed to Chandra Gupta II of Mag^dha. The Gupta occupation is 
of special interest, as there are some grounds for believing that the 
expulsion of the unorthodox foreign Kshatrapas and the contemporary 
revival of BrShmanism gave rise to the well-known tradition of VikramS- 
jit of Ujjain, the King Arthur of India, at whose court the ' nine gems,' 
the brightest geniuses of India, are supposed to have flourished. 

In the seventh century, Ujjain was included in the empire of 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj. After his death in 648, a period of revo- 
lution and unrest obtained till the rise of the Rajput clans in the ninth 
centur}", when Ujjain fell to the ParamSras. From the ninth to the 
twelfth century the Paramani:; became '^o identified with Ujjain that 
subsequent tradition brts cons erted Vikramaditya of Ujjain into a Para- 
mara. During this period Ujjain suffered the u^\m\ fate of cities in 
those days, and was continually sacked by the neighbouring chiefs, the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat, the Kalachuris of Chedi, the Chandels of Bundel- 
khand, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, and other Rajput clans. On the 
decline of the Paramara power in the end of the eleventh century, tlie 
place appears to have fallen temporarily to the Tonwars and (Jhauhans. 
In 1 2-^5 Altamsh, who had just taken Bhilsa, marched on Ujjain and 
sacked it, destroying all the temples, and among them the renowned 
shrine of .Mahakal, famous wherever the Hindu religion existed, taking 
away the ii?i^am to Delhi. 

From this time Ujjain remained a Muhammadan possession till the 
eighteenth century. From 1401 to 153 1 it was included in the kingdom 
of MSlwa, but, not being the capital, was of no especial importance. 
In 1562 it fell to Akbar, and became the chief town of die SUM of 
MSlwS. In 1658 took place the battle near Ujjain, in which Aurangzeb 
and Murid defeated Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was fighting on 
behalf of prince DSrS. The actual scene of the battle is Dharmatpur, 
renamed Fatehtbad by Aurangzeb after the victory, and now a station 
on the Rajputana-Milwft Railway. The cenotaph of RijS Ratan Singh 
of RatiSm, who fell in the fight, still stands on the field of battle. In 
1753* during the reign of Muhammad Shfth, l^hSrfi^ Sawai Jai Stngh 
of Jaipur was made governor of MSlwS. In 1745 Bajl Rao Peshwft 
beoune deputy-governor, and Ujjain finally passed to Sindhia about 
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1750. Until 18 10, when Daulat Rao Sindhia founded his new capital 
of Lashkar, Ujjain was the chief town of his dominions. In 1799 
it was sacked by Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The town is managed by a municipality, established in 189S. The 
municipal income amounts to Rs. 18,000 per annum, derived mainly 
from octroi. A water-supply scheme has been completed. Ujjain is 
the bead-quarters of the Sar Sitbah of the Malwa prdnt^ and contains 
two State hospitals, a dispensary belonging to the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission, who have a station in the town, the Madhav College 
teaching up to the university entrance standard, and seven schools for 
boys and one for girls. Numerous private institutions for teaching 
Sanskrit and the vernaculars are situated in the town. 

As already stated, Ujjain was a celebrated mart early in the Christian 
era. Its commercial importance declined at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, owing to the establishment of Lashkar as the capital 
of the Gwalior State and the rise in importance of Indore, but was 
revived between 1880 and 1897 by the opening of the Ujjain-Ratlam- 
Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, the 
Ajmer-Khandwi branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and the 
Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. A considerable trade is now carried on, mainly 
with Bombay, in cotton, grain, and opium. One of the Government 
d<^p6ts at which duty is paid upon the last commodity has been estab- 
lished here. 

Ujjini. — A'lll ige on the southern frontier of ilic Kudligi taluk 
of BtjUary Dibtrict, Madras, situated in 14 43' N. and 76° t8' E. 
Population (1901), 2,975. The place is held in great reverence by 
LingSyats, as it is the seat of one of the five Simhdsanasw^its, or 
religious heads of the sect. The fflroM of this ffiru is the most notable 
building in the village, and contains widiin its walls a temple to 
SiddheswiuaswSmi. A carved lotus on the ceiling of one of the com- 
partments of the maniapam in front of the shrine is famous in this part 
of the country. The tower over the shrine itself is so blackened with 
the many oily oblations which have been poured over it that the orna- 
ment on it is almost obliterated. 

U]a.--Town in Nadift District, Bengal. See Birnagar. 

UUAL — ^Village in the Mang^ore taluk oi South Kanara District, 
Madras, situated in is** 50' N. and 74** 51' £., on the south bank of 
the Netravftti river opposite to Mangaloie town. It was once the seat 
of a Jain family of some local importance in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The Italian traveller Delia Valle (1633) mentions the 
queen of Olaya. With the exception of a ruined temple at Somnftth, 
about a mile to the south, which contains sculptures of peculiar design, 
hardly a trace is now left of the former importance of the place. It is 
at present a straggling bazar with some trade, but depending for its 
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prosperity mainly on the transport of passengers and goods to and from 
Mangalore and elsewhere, an occupation which gives employment to 
a large number of M&ppilla boatmen. The population in xgoi was 

6,i8r. 

Ulubiria Subdivision.— Southern subdivision of Howrah District, 
Bengal, lying between 32*' 13' and 22° 47' N. and 87° 51' and 8S° 1 2' E., 
with an area of 337 square miles. The subdivision is a low-lying 
alluvial tract, watered by the Hoogbly, Rupnarayan, and DSmodar. 
The population in 1901 was 4x9,357, compared with 397,329 in 1891, 
the density being 1,244 persons per square mile. It contains one 
town, Ulubaria (population, 5»395)t the head-quarters; and itOg5 
villages. 

Ulubaria Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, Howrah District, Bengal, situated in 22° 28' N. and 88° 1' E., 
on the right bank of the Hooghly, 15 miles south of Howrah. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,395. Ulubaria is the starting place of the Midnapore 
Canal, and a station on the bengal-Nagpur Railwav. The road to 
Midnapore and Orissa crosses the Hooghly at this point l)y a ferry. 
Daily services of steamers run from Calcutta to Ulubaria, and also via 
Ulubaria to Ghatal. A large weekly cattle market is held here. 
Ulubaria was constituted a municipality in 1903. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax} ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,600. The 
town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation 
for 10 prisoners. In 1687 Job Charnock settled at Ulubaria lor a short 
time betorc 1^^) im;^ the foundation of Calcutta. 

Ulvl. — \ iUage in the Haliyal tdhika of North Kanara District, 
Bombay, situated in 15° N. and 74° 30' E. Population (1901), 191. 
It contains a Ling^yat shrine in honour of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingayat religion, who died at Ulvi in 1150. There are some temples 
of great antiquity. The Budbud Tale or 'bubble well* is another 
object of interest, and is held in much reverence. A religious fair is 
held annually, at which nearly 5,000 pilgrims assemble. Since 1878 
the provisions of the municipal law have been applied during the 
period for which the fair is held. 

Ulwar. — State and capital thereof in Riljputana. See Alwar. 

Umaxi, — Petty State in Mah! Kantka, Bombay. 

Umarlft.— Town in the Rewah States Central India, and centre of 
a coal-field, situated in 23** 33' N. and 80^53'E., on the Katnl-Bil9spur 
branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ; 1,500 feet above the sea. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,381. The town came into existence on the opening 
of the mines in i88r. The coal-fields are situated in the upper and 
lower Baridcar divistons of the Gondwftnas. The former rock consists 
of variegated clays, the latter of sandstones and shales, through which 
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the coal seams run. The field has a dip of i in i6, towards the north- 
east on its western side, towards the north-west on the eastern border, 
and northwards in the centre. The seams at places reach a thickness 
of 31 feet Boeings show that the area occupied by the coal is very 
extensive, the proved area being estimated to contain 24 million tons. 
The coal is, except in a few places, of a dull laminated variety much 
impregnated with fossilized resins. It does not coke well, and gives 
a white ash, forming little or no clinker. The coal is \Yorked through 
both pits and inclines by the pillar and stall method, the pillars being 
destroyed on reaching the coal boundary. I'he gallery roofs are sup- 
ported with logs of sal from the State forests. Eight se:^ms have been 
opened, of which two arc now worked. The output is regulated by the 
demand ; but the mine could, if required, supply 1,000 tons a day, 
though the actual maximum output in any one day has been 890 tons. 
Between 1883 and 1903, 1-9 million tons were extracted. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company takes 70 per cent, of the output. 
The mine was worked by the State from 18S1 to 1885, when it was taken 
over by the Government of India. In 1900 it was replaced under the 
Dailjar. The workers include 312 Musalmans, 295 Kols, and 102 
Gonds, the rest belonging to various classes. The average number of 
workers is: above ground, 224 men and 6 women; below ground, 
1,258 men and 235 women ; total, 1,723. A hewer earns about 5 annas 
a day, a tram-pusher 3 annas, and mates Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 a month. 
Accidents have been very few, but a hospital is maintained in con- 
nexi(xi with the cdlieiy. The European managing staff consists of a 
.superintendent and manager, a deputy-manager and surveyor, an over- 
man, and an underlooker, all of English experience^ with other locally 
trained subordinates. A post and telegraph office is maintained in 
the town. 

[EcommU Geokgy of India (1905) ; Bteords, Geolegual Survey of 
IiuUa^ voL xxxii, pt i (1906).] 

Umaricot TUiakau—T&hfka of Thar and Parkar District, Sind, 
Bombay, lying between 2^ 49^ and 25® 45' N. and 69^ 30' and 
.70** 13' with an area of 1,46 1 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 49^ii8y compared with 43,128 in 1891. The iis/i^ contains 
one town, IXmarkot (population, 4»934), the head-quarters; and 110 
villages. The density, 34 persons per square mile, slightly exceeds the 
District average. The chief crop is baj'ra. Land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to i-6 lakhs. Half of the tdhtMa is in the Thar 
and depends on rain for its cultivation, and the other half is in^ted 
by the Thar Wah Canal. 

Umarkot Town. — Head-quarters of Thar and Parkar District, Sind, 
Bombay, situated i n 2 5** 2 N. and 69^ 46'' £. It stands on the confines 
■of the sandhills forming the eastern desert; and a canal, known as the 
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Umarkot branch, leading out from the Nara, now reaches the town, 
tailing off into a large tank. Population (1901), 4,924. Umarkot has 
direct communication with Chor station on the North-VVestern Riiil- 
way by a good road, 7 miles long. The town contains a fort, about 
500 feet square, the usual garrison of which, when in the possession of 
the Talpur Mirs, was 400 men. It is reported to be nearly 700 years 
old, and forms a stately centre to the town. At present, the principal 
Governmeiii Ijuildings are situated within this stronghold. The chief 
employments of the inhabitants are agriculture and cattle breeding. 
The Hindus dcvuie their attention also to trade, sc\ oral of the Umarkot 
merchants being wealthy men. There is a local trade in grain, ghi^ 
camels, cattle, and tobacco, while the transit trade is concerned with 
cotton, metals, dyes, dried fruits, gha^ grain, oil, piece-goods, wool, and 
tobacca The manufactuies are confined to the making of coarse 
doths. The town of Umarkot is said to have been founded by one 
Umar, a diief of the Samra tribe^ but at what date is not known. Its 
historical importance is due to its position on the main route from 
HindustSn to Sind. Here^ in October, 1543, was bom Akbar, the son 
of HumSyiin, the exiled Mughal emperor, then on his flight to A%h9ni- 
stftn. The presumed spot of Akbar's birth is marked by a stone slab^ 
with an inscription. It was through this town that Akbar, when 
emperor, marched in 1591 to conquer SinU In 181 3 Umarkot was 
captured by the TSlpur Mirs from the Rftjft of Jodhpur, in whose pos- 
session it Imd been for some time ; and after their downCsiU in 1843 
passed to the British. RXna Ratin Singh, one of the most troublesome 
of the Soda chiefs, was executed here in the early days of British rule. 
The temple of MahSdeo, 3 miles ncnth-east of Umarkot, is visited by 
large numbers of Hindus. The municipality, established in i860, had 
an average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 14,000. In 
1903-4 the income was also Rs. 14,000. The town contains a dispensary 
and two primary schools, one for boys with 180 pupils and the other for 
girls with 102. To the former is attached a technical school which 
teaches carpentry and smith's work. 

Umballa. — District, tah&l^ and town in the Delhi Division, Punjab. 
See A MP ALA. 

Umbeyla.~Mountain pass in Buner, North-West Frontier Province. 

See Antfela. 

Umeta. Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Umiam. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, a little to 
the north of Maoflani^, and flows along a deep and precipitous gorge 
near the station of Shillong. At Barpani it is spanned by a fine iron 
bridge on the cart-road between Shillong and Gauhati, and from that 
point it flows north east towards the Jaintia Hills. For some distance 
it forms the boundary between the Khisi and the JaintiH Hills, and 
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finally fells into the Kapili in Nowgong District, where it is known as 
the Kiling river, after a course of 81 miles. 

UmmattGr.— Village in the ChSinxtjnagar iahik of Mysore District, 
Mysore, situated in ia*'4'N. and 76** 54' £-> 15 miles south-east of 
Nanjangad mtlway station. Population (1901), 2,081. The Rljas of 
Ummattur were among the most powerful chiefs in the south of Mysore. 
They had a fort on the island of Sivasamudram, where was the temple 
of their family god, and they also held parts of the Nilgiris. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Ganga assumed independence 
and acquired Bangalore District and other tracts, the whole being called 
the Sivasamudram country ; and he even chimed Penukonda. He was 
put down by Krishna Rlya of Vijayartagar about 1510. The Ummattflr 
rulers were the earliest rivals of the Rajas of Mysore, and on one 
occasion by a treacherous massacre nearly exterminated the Kalale 
chiefs, who were allies of the latter. One infant, howcn cr, escaped, and 
grew up to restore the fortunes of his family, and the Kalalc chiefs 
became the hereditary Dalavayis of the Mysore State. The Vijayanagar 
viceroy at Sermgapatam was disposed to make over his authority to the 
Ummattur chief, who was in some way related to him ; but the Mysore 
Raja secured it in 1610, and in 1613 took Ummattur and annexed its 
possessions to Mysore. It is now one of the endowments of the 
Chamarajesvara temple at Chamrajnagar. 

Umrawati.— District, taluk^ and town in Berar. See Amraoti. 

Umrer Tahsil. — Southern iahsil of Nagpur District, Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 20° 35' and 21° 11' N. and 78** 56' and 79° 40' 
E., with an area of 1,040 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
136,476, runji»ared with 149,350 in 189T. The density is 131 persons 
per square niiie. The iahsil contains one town, Umrer (population, 
15,943), the head-quarters; and 457 inhabiied villages. Excluding 74 
square miles of Government forest, 71 per cent, of the available area is 
occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 564 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,41 ,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 32|Ooa The iahsil contains a large area of wheat- 
growing land broken by low ranges of isolated hills. It has a heavier 
rainfall than Nagpur, and rice is grown towards the eastern border. 

Umrer Town. — ^Head-quarters of the taMl of the same name in 
Nagpur District, Central Provinces^ situated in 20^ 52^ N. and 79^ 20' 
E., 29 miles south-east of Nagpur city on the metalled road to Mill in 
Chfinda. Population (1901), i^»943. Umrer is the eleventh town in 
the Province in size. It contains a MarSth£ fort and an old temple 
inside it with walls 17 feet tfaickf which Is supposed to have been built 
by Rajs K&m S3h of ChiUada in the sixteenth century. Umrer was 
created^ a munidpality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. t7i40o. In 1905-4 . the income was 
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Rs. 24,ooO| prindpally derived from octroi. The staple industry of 
Umrer is the weaving of cotton cloths with silk borders by hand. 
White loin-dotbs with red borders are generaUy woven, the thread 
being dyed with lac. About 10,000 persons are dependent on the 
industry. Umrer possesses English middle* girls', and private UrdQ 
schools, and a dispensary. A small weekly cattle market is lield. 

Umreth. — Town in the Anand taluka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 42' N. and 73° 7' E., on the Godhra branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 14 miles north-east <rf 
Anand and 5 miles south-by-west of D^or. Population ( r9o i ), 1 5, 549. 
It is one of the most populous and wealthy towns in the District 
Near the town is a step-well estimated to be nearly five hundred years 
old. It has five storeys and 109 steps, and is ascribed to Sidhraj, king 
of Anhilvada. The municipality was established in 1889. The income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 14,000. The town has a cotton-ginning factory, a Sub- 
Judge's court, a dispensary, and 2 English middle schools with 195 
pupils. It also contains 5 vernacular schools, 4 for boys and one for 
girls, attended by 45S and no pupils respectively. 

Umri. — Petty chiefship in the Central India Agency, under the 
Resident at Gwalior, with an area of about 60 square miles, and a 
population (1901) of 2,469. The chiefs of Umri and Bhauaura are 
Sesodia Rajputs of the Sagaravat branch, being descended from a 
younger son of Raja Udai Singh (1537-72), the founder of Udaipur, 
called Sagarji, who, with Akbar's assistance, managed for a time to seize 
the rule of Mewar from his brother. Pratap Singii, lifih in descent 
from Snuarji. contrived in 1636, with tliu i>upport of the Nawab of 
Nahargarli, a Rathor Rajput who had turned Muhammadan, lo seiiie 
Umri, then in the possession of Thakur Pahlad Singh, a Tagara Rajput. 
Pratap's daughter was married to R9ji Rim Singh of Kotah, who was 
killed at the battle of Jdjau in 1707. Pratap's son Himmat, who was 
in the service of the Kotah State, had three sons, of whom Jagat Singh 
received BhadaurA and other villages, Jai Singh received villages now 
included in Bhadaurft and Umn, and Khiaoda Man received certain 
villages, some of which form the Khiaoda estate. (See tables Gwauor 
Rksidbncy.) In the Marftthft period these estates lost much territory. 
The present ruler is Pirthi Singh, who succeeded in 1882, and bears 
the hereditary title of Raja. 

The tract in which the State is situated is somewhat broken up by 
small hills, but the sofl in the valleys is fertile^ and the people are well- 
toKla The total revenue is Rs. 6,000, the cost of administration being 
Rs. 3,500. Till 1897 the revenue was paid in the Phul shaki coinage 
struck at Righugarh, SbSdora,and ChanderT; but it is now collected in 
British rupees. 
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Umrl, the chief place, is situated in 24*^ 45' N. and 77^ 19' 
Population (1901), 58 

Umta. — ^Town in the Kbeiftlu tabtka of the Kadi prant^ Baroda 
State, situated in 23^ 47' N. and 72^ 33' E. Population (1901), 5,242. 
It possesses a vernacular school 

iXmtlini. — ^River in the Kbasi and Jainti£ Hills, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Digrv. 

Un.— Old site in the Nimar district of Indore State, Costial India; 
situated in 21^49'N. and 75^ 28' £. Population (1901), 1,256, The 
place, though formerly of some size, is now only a small village^ its 
importance consisting in the old Jain temples which still stand there. 
These belong to the tweUlh century, and one contains an inscription of 
one of the ParamSra kings of Dh&. Considerable damage was done 
to the temples by a Muhammadan contractor employed by Tukojl 
Rao Holkar II to build tanks, who used these buildings as a quarry. 
A State post office and a school are maintained in the village. 

Una Tahsil. — Tahsil of Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, lying between 
30° 59' and 31° 52' N. and 75° 56' and 76° 38' E., with an area of 717 
square miles. It consists of the broad and stony valley of the Soh&n 
between the inner and outer Siwalik Hills, which near the Beas rises 
into the Jaswan Dun, a plateau or upland valley about 1,400 feet above 
sea-level. The Jandbari taluka^ a small piece of territory on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, is also included in this tahsil. Tiie population in 
1901 was 225,198, compared with 229,308 in 1891. It contains the 
towns of Una (population, 4,746), the head-quarters, and Anandpur 
(5,028); and 523 villages The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 3-2 lakli-s. 

Una Town. — Head-quarters of the taJisll of the same name in 
Hoshiarpur I^istrict, Punjab, situated in 31° 28' N. and 76"" 17' E., in 
the Jaswan Dun. Population (1901), 4,746. It is important as the 
seat of a Ijianch of the Bedi clan who trace their descent, through 
Kala Dhaii, koni XSnak, the first Sikh Guru ; but it Ikis no com- 
mercial importance, liic iiiLuicipalit)' was created in 10O7. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged K.s. 2,700 and 
the expenditure Rs. 2,600. In 1902-3 the income was Rs. 3,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. It 
maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government dispensary. 

Una-Delvftda.— Twin towns in the State of Junagarh, Kathiftwflr, 
Bombay, situated in 20^ 49' N. and 71*^ 5' on the hank of the 
Machundri river. The population of Una in 1901 was 6,628. The 
ancient town of Una was called in Sanskrit Unat Drug the lofty 
fortress and was situated dose to the present town, which was then 
known under the name of Delvida. Hence Una and Delvada were 
almost synonymous. In former times Una-DelvSda was ruled by 
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Unevil Btfthmans ; but on their offering an afiiont to the bride of Vejal 
Vijo, the latter stormed the town and put many of the inhabitants 
to the swofd. As Unat Drug had become defiled by the slaying of 
BiAhmans, the population moved into the adjacent town of Delvida, 
which was hereaiter called Una. Afterwards, when Una had fallen under 
Muhammadan rule, a new town was founded about 3 miles south of 
Una ; and to this town the old name of Delv3da was given. Under 
the Sult&ns of Gujarat, Una and Delvada were of much importance, 
from their proximity to the island fortress of Diu, from which Delvfida 
is about 4 miles and Una 7 miles distant. 

Unftbdev. — Place of interest in the Chopda tdluka of East Kbindesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21** 16' N. and 75** 39' E., 3 miles north- 
west of Adavad under the Satpura Hills. It is remarkable for a hot 
spring, whose waters, issuing from a seemingly solid block of masonry 
forming the lower part of a Hindu temple, flow through a stone conduit 
fashioned like a cow's head, and arc collected in a pond 25 feet square 
surrounded by a strong red-bnck wall. Within the enclosure, close to 
the edge of the pond, is a resthouse and two small Hindu shrines, and 
outside the enclosure the water is collected in a cattle trough, 

Unao District (Unnao). — District in the Lucknow Division of the 
United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges, between 26^ 8' and 
27° 2' N. and 80° 4' and 81° 3' E., with an area of 1,792 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Hardoi ; on the north-east by Lucknow 
and Rae Bareli ; on the south-east by Rae Bareli ; and on the south- 
west the Ganges divides it from Cawnpore and 
Fatehpur. The greater part of Unao forms a gently 
unduLiting u{)lan !, in which ridges of high and 
rather sandy land aliernutc wiih depressions of stiffer soil. Tlic deeper 
depressions contain more or less permanent lakes, while in the shallower 
hollows swamps form during the rains. Large stretches of barren usar 
land are a conspicuous feature, sometimes extending for several miles. 
The valley of the Ganges is lower. It is widest in the north, where it 
extends several mOes from the bed of the river, and gradually diminishes 
towards the south, where the Ganges runs close to its high bank. This 
is the principal river and skirts the whole of the south-western border. 
The Sai enters Unao from the north, and flows roughly parallel to the 
Granges along or near the north-east boundary. A small stream called 
the Kalyini drains the upper part of the Ganges valley ; and another 
stream, the Lonf, rises in the centre of the District and flows south-east 
to Rie Baielf. JMls and marshes are most numerous in the centre 
and east 

No geological formations are found except the ordinary alluvium, 
which contains kankar or nodular limestone^ 
The flora is that of the Gangetic plam generally. Unao is fairly well 
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wooded ; but this is due to the large number of groves, chiefly of mango 
and makud (Bassia laHfolid). There are few jungles, and tlicse contain 
only grass or a few </^a^-trees {Butea frondosa^. Batul (Acacia 
arabica) is the only product of the usar plains. 

Wolves, jackals, and wild hog are common, while mlgai and antelope 
are still found in some numbers, and in the extreme south there are a 
few herds of wild cattle. Wild-fowl abound in the cold season. Fish 
are plentiful in the rivers and in the larger jhils^ and are used for food. 

Unao is generally healthy, and the temperature varies from about 
75° to 103° in the hot season and from 46° to 79° in the cold season. 
The rlimate thus resembles that of the neighbouring Districts of 
Southern Oudh. 

The annual rainfall averages 35 inches, evenly distributed throughout 
the whole District ; but great variations occur over a series of years. 
In 1880 less than 12 inches was received, while in 1867 the fall 
amounted to nearly 76 inches. 

Tradition connects various places in the District with episodes in the 
Ramayana, and attempts have been made to identify sites visited by the 
Chinese pilgrims. Nothing, however, is known of the Hjgt© 
history of Unao till the Muhaminadan invasion. 
Legend relates that Saiyid Salar passed through the District, and the 
tombs of some of his followers are pointed out. The traditions of 
the people state that the Rajputs first entered Unao between a.d. 1200 
and 1450, retreating before the Musalm&n conquerors. They found 
the eastern portion occupied by Bhars, and the rest by low castes, now 
represented by the Lodhisis, Ahirs, &c. The earliest regular Musalfnan 
settlement dates from the end of thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when a saint named AlSrud-dln came from Kanauj 
and cursed the RSjft of Nawal, who refused to admit him into the town. 
Nawal was destroyed with its inhabitants^ and the Saiyid founded B9n- 
garmau a short distance away. The shrine built over his grave bears 
date 1302. In the fifteenth century Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur sent a 
force, which took Saffpur in 1425 ; and a few years later some Saiyids 
treacherously seized the stron^old of the Bisen Rajas of Unao. At 
this time the eastern portion of the District was included in the tract 
known as Baiswara. Under Akbar, Unao formed part of the sarhar 
of Lucknow, but materials are lackmg for the hist^ of the District 
under the Mu^^ials. In the eighteenth century a Bais chieftain success- 
fully resisted Saadat KhSn, Nawftb of Oudh ; and a hundred years later 
Sleeman described the country as in a perpetual state of disturbance, 
where life, property, and industry were alike insecure. 

At the annexation in 1856 a District of Purwa was formed, the head- 
quarters being at Unao town. A year later the Mutiny broke out, and 
before the end of June the Deputy-Commissioner was obliged to retire 
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to Lucknow. A few of the tdlukddrs were conspicuously loyal, 
furnishing supplies and information to the British, while others 
adopted a position of open rebellion, and some remained neutral. 
There was, however, no organized movement against the British, owing 
to the lack of leaders. In July Havelork left Cawnpore and fought 
several engagements, advancing beyond Unao on the road to Lucknow. 
He was, however, unable to maintain his position and retired. In 
August an advance again took place ; but it was not till September ig, 
after the arrival of Outram, that the real advance to relieve iAicknuw 
was made. After the occupation of the Alambagh, coniiuunicaiions 
through Unao to Cawnpore were not interrupted, and the north of the 
District was cleared of rebels by February, 1858. The soulh a:ul c.is!. 
gave more trouble, and Baiswara remained unsettled till November. In 
1869 the District was enlarged by ihc :iddiuon of par^anas transferred 
from Lucknow and Rae Bareli, and assumed its present form. 

Copper arrow-heads have been found near Pariar on the Ganges 
opposite Bithur. The District contains many ancient mounds dating 
possibly from Buddhist times ; but they have not been excavated. 
Nawal has been identified with the A-lo mentioned by Fa Hian and 
with the Na-po-tt-ku-lo or Navadevakula visited by Hiuen Tsiang. The 
oldest Muhammadan buildings are at Banoarmau. 

The District contains 10 towns and 1,633 villages. At the four enu- 
merations the numbers were: (1869) 945,955, (1881) 899,069, (1891) 
• 9531636, and (1901) 976,639. The decrease between 
Population. ^gg^ ^j^^ famine of 1877-8, 

There are four t<Mh — Unao, Sapipur, Purwa, and Mohan — the first 
three named from their head-quarters, but the head-quarters of Mohan 
are now at Hasanganj. The principal town is the municipality of 
Unao. The following table gives the chief statistics of population in 
190 1 : — 
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Nearly 92 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 8 per cent. Musal- 
mSns. Between 1891 and 1901 a decrease of population took place in 
the north-east and east, while the population in the north-west and centre 
increased. The density is high ; but Unao is not so congested as the 
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eastern Districts of Oudh. It still supplies recruits for the Indian army 
and for the police, besides considerable numbers of labourers to the 
neighbouring cities of Cawnpore and Lucknow. More than 98 per 
cent, of the population speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. 

Br&hmans, 121,000, are the most numerous Hindu caste; while other 
important castes areChamars (tanners and cultivators), 103,000; Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators), 93,000 ; Lodhas (cultivators), 90^000 ; Pasis 
(toddy-drawers and cultivators), 89,000 ; Rajputs, 74,000 ; and Kachhis 
(cultivators), 33,000. Among Muhammadans are Shaikhs, 17,000; 
Pathans, 14,000 ; and Behnas (cotton-carders), 9,000. More than 73 
per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture. Rajputs hold 
45 per cent, of the total area and Brahmans 19 per cent. Brahmans 
are cultivators of about 16 per cent, and Rajputs of 10 per cent, of the 
tenant land, while the skilful cultivating castes — the Kachhis, Kurmis, 
and l .t iclhas — occupy about 20 per cent, between them. 

There were 106 native Christians in r9oi,of whom 59 were Method- 
ists. A branch of the American Church was opened in 1882, sub- 
ordinate to the Presiding Elder of Hardol. 

Unao is a District of avcrai^e, hut not exceptional, fertility, as com- 
pared with the rest of Oudh. The ( langes valley is of the usual type. 
In places there are stretches of barren sand, but most j^bi t^^yltm^ 
of it is fairly productive in ordinary years. The 
autumn crop is frequently flooded ; but in dry years the spring crop 
is excellent, and requires little attention. North-east of this, beyond 
the old high bank of the river, the soil is usually a rich loam, produc- 
ing excellent joivar \\x\(\ arhar\ and this is the most prosperous tract. 
Farther inland the loam turns to clay, in which rice is the principal 
crop. The land again becomes sandy near the Sai, and bdjra here takes 
the place ofjowdr ; but the valley of that river is generally fertile. 

The tenures on which the land is held are those common to Oudh. 
About one-fifth of the total area is included in tahtidaH estates, of 
which a small proportion is sub-settled. The main agricultural sta- 
tistics for 1903-4 are given beknr, in square miles 
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Barley, wheat, and gram are the staple food-crops, covering 220, 218, 
and 153 square miles respectively^ while arhar (132), bajra (122), rice 
(i \ii)^jawdr (89), and maize (65) are also laigely grown. Other crops 
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are poppy (14) and sugar-cane (11) ; cotton and oilseeds are also grown 
to a small extent. 

Cultivation has increased by about 20 per cent, within the last 
forty yeais» and a considerable portion of this increase has taken place 
recently. The increase is largely due to the breaking up of inferior 
land for rice ; but there has also been a rise in the area under maize, 
cotton, and poppy. While the area under the plough has risen, there 
ha"- alsf) lieen a great exteMision in the area double cropjicfl, which 
now amountsi to nearly a quarter of the cultivated area. Gram or 
peas are largely sown in lands which have produced rice, after that 
crop has been gathered. There is a small, hut steady, demand for 
advances under the I^and Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts. 
During the ten years ending 1900, a total of i-8 lakhs was advanced, 
of which I '5 lakhs was lent in the famine year 1896-7. In the next 
four years the averiige amount lent was Rs. 3,000. 

The cattle are of an inferior type, as usual throughout Southern 
Oudh. An attempt was once made to improve the breed ; but the 
bulls imported were not of a suitable stamp, and the best plough- 
cattle are still bought at the we ll known fairs in the Provinces or 
from dealers. The ponies arc also of a poor class, a: id arc chiefly 
u^icd as pack'Unimals. Sheep of the ordinary breed are kept in con- 
siderable numbers, and the District supplies the Cawnpore market. 

In 1903-4 the irrigated area was 422 square miles, of which 224 
were supplied from wells, 168 from tanks, and 30 from other sources. 
The Ganges and Sai valleys require little irrigation; but temporary 
wells can be made when required in most parts of these tracts. In 
the uplands^ the north-east and east depend chiefly on /to and swamps, 
while wells are the principal source elsewhere. The rivers are used 
only to a small extent in ordinary years, owing to the cost of raising 
water* Wells are usually worked by a bullock-run, but water is also 
raised from them by hand. In the lowlands the lever can be used. 
The water of jiuh and swamps is raised by the swing-basket. The 
canal made by the kings of Oudh, which was intended to link the 
Ganges and GumtT, has never been used for irrigation and is usually dry. 

Kemkar or nodular limestone is found in all parts of the District, and 
is used for making lime and metalling roads. Sfdine efflorescences called 
reh are collected for manufacturing glass and other purposes. 

The manufactures of the District are of even smaller importance 
than usual. Indigo, salt, and saltpetre were fonnerly made ; but these- 

industries have collapsed, and the chief manufacture 

commwUcatlona. ^ ^ ^""^^ ^ copper utensils at Bhagwant- 

nagar, Nawalganj, and Muradabad. Cotton cloth 
is made for local consumption at several places, and there is a little 
calico-printing. 
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Unao exports grain, sugar, and ghl^ and imports piece-goods, salt, 
metals, and spices ; but the trade is not considerable. It lies between 
the two large cities of Cawnpore and Lucknow, which provide markets 
for suiplus produce and supply the small needs of an agricultural 
population. The traffic, by road is still considerable, especially to 
Cawnpore. There are no large trading centres in the District* their 
place being taken by small markets at numerous villages and a few 
towns* 

The branch of the Oudb and Rohilkhand Railway from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow passes across the centre of the District, and side by side 
with it runs the narrow-gauge line which links the RAjputSna-Milwa 
and the Bengal and North-Westem Railways. Communications by road 
are fairly good. Out of a total length of 507 miles, zio miles are 
metalled. The Public Works department is in charge of most of the 
former; but the cost of all but 30 miles is met from Local funds. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 222 miles. The road from Cawn< 
pore to Lucknow is the principal routes and the other metalled roads 
branch off from this at various points. 

Records of the early famines in Unao are scanty. There was 
scarcity or famine in 1769, 17S3, and 1838, and ag^in after the com- 
mencement of British rule in 186 1, 1865, and 1869, pamine 
The drought of 1877 was severely felt, and in March, 
1878, as many as 44,000 persons were employed on relief works during 
a single week. Distress continued till the next autumn harvest ripened. 
A succession of wet years culminating in 1894 had already depressed 
the condition of the peoi)le, when the scantiness of rain in 1895 and 
the still more complete failure in the following year caused widespn^ad 
distress. Relief works were opened in December, 1896, and the num- 
bers employed rose rapidly, till at the end of February 49,000 workers 
\Yere being relieved daily. The spring harvest gave temporary relief, 
but works were not closed till the end of August. Collections of 
land revenue were suspended to the extent of 7*8 lakhs, and 2 lakhs 
was ultimately remitted. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by four Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India, and a /a/wJ/^/Jr resides at the head-quarters 
of each iahstl. An officer of the Opium department A^mjujgKntj^n 
is stationed in the District. 

The civil courts include those of a Sub-Judge and three Miinsifs. 
Unao is within the jurisdiction of the Civil and Sessions Judge of 
Hardoi. The District is marked by the prevalence of homicide ; but 
crimes against property of a serious type are comparatively rare. The 
Rajputs are chiefly responsible for breaches of the peace, while the 
Pasts supply most of the criminal population. Female infanticide was 
formerly very common, but is no longer suspected. 
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At annexation in 1856 a summary settlement was made, the records 
of which perished in the Mutiny. After the restomtion of order a 
second summary settlement was carried out, based on the demand 
under the native government, which resulted in a net demand for 
land revenue amounting to ii«8 lakhs. The first r^ular settlement 
was made between 1862 and 1867, and was preceded by a survey. 
As was usual in Oudh, the Settlement officer had sole jurisdiction as 
a civil court to settle disputes regarding rights in land, which were 
numerous. The assessment was based on a comparison of the actual 
rents with the estimate made by applying selected rates to different 
classes of soil, and it resulted in a demand of 13*9 lakhs. A con- 
siderable area was permanently settled at reduced rates as a reward 
for loyalty during the Mutiny. The settlement was revised between 
1889 and 1895 by successive Deputy-Commissioners, in addition to 
their regular work. The District was not resurveyed ; but the maps were 
corrected and brought up to date, and the assessment was based' 
on the recorded rents. This revision resulted in a demand of 15*5 
lakhs, of which i-i lakhs is due from permanently settled estates. 
The assessment on the rest of the District amounted to 14-4 lakhs, 
which represented 48 per cent, of the rental ' assets.' The demand is 
at present i5>9 lakhs, and the incidence is Rs. 1*5 per acre, varying 
from R. I to Rs. 2 in different parganas. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 





1880-1. 


i8go-i. 


1900- 1. 


1903-4. 


Land revenue . . 
Total revenue . 


12,04 

15,26 


13,27 
18,04 


16,50 

23,03 





There is one municipality, Unao, and seven towns are administered 
under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these are 
managed by the District board, wlncii in 1903-4 had an income of 
one lakh, chiefly derived from rates. The expenditure in the same 
year amounted to i»2 lakhs, including Rs. 58,000 spent on roads and 
buildings. 

The District Superintendent of pohce has under Imn a force of 
4 inspectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 306 constables distributed in 
13 1 olicc stations, besides 87 municipal and town police, and 1,97^ 
rui il and road police, i'he District jail contained a daily average of 
259 prisoners iii 1903. 

Unao is not distinguished for the literacy of its inhabitants, of whom 
only 3 per cent. (5 8 males and o-i females) could read and write 
in 1 90 1. The number of public schools rose from 133 in 1880-1 
to 142 in 1 900-1, and the number of pupils from 5,172 to 6,263. 
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In 1903 4 there were 180 public schools with 8,018 pupils, of whom 
52 were girls, be»des 61 private schools with 639 pupils. Only 1,600 
pupils in both classes of school had advanced beyond the primary 
stage. Government manages four of the schools and the District 
board X26. Out of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 4i|Ooo» 
Local funds contributed Rs. 36,000 and fees Rs. 6,300. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries, providing accommodation 
for 42 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 27,000, 
including 439 in-patients, and 1,404 operations were performed. The 
expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 8,000, chiefly met from 
Local funds. 

About 24,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing the low proportion of 25 per 1,000 of population. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Unao. 

[W. H. Moreland, Settlement Report (1896); H. R. Nevill, District 
Gazetteer (1903).] 

Unao TahsU (Unnao)* — Head-quarters tahsil of Unao District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Unao, Sikandarpur, 
Parinr, and Harha, and lying between 26° 16' and 26° 41' N. and 
80° 17' and 80** 42' E., north-east of the Ganges, with an area of 
400 square miles. Population increased from 192,894 in 1891 to 
204,850 in 1901. There are 286 villages, but only one town, Unao 
(population, 13,109), the District and tahsll head quarters. The de- 
mand for land revenue in 1903 4 was Rs. 3,47,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 36,000. This is the least thickly populated tahsll in the Di.strict, 
the density heing 512 persons per square mile. It includes a large 
area of lowland in the Ganges valley, which is widest towards the 
north. The upland is level and chiefly composed of a h'ght loam; 
but excellent rice is grown in the shallow depressions which abound. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 215 square miles, of which 
77 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area, and 
tanks most of the remainder. 

Unao Town (t/z/z/fK?).— Head quarters of the District of the same 
name in the United Provinces, situated in 26° 33' N. and 80° 30' E., 
on the road from Cawni)ore to Lucknow and on the Oudh and 
Rolulkliand broad- atui narrow-gauge lines between the same places. 
Population (1901), 13,109. Tradition relates that it was founded by 
one Godo Singh in the eighth century, and some hundred years later 
passed under the Rajas of Kanauj, when an officer, named Unwant 
Singh, murdered the governor and built a fort, which he named after 
himself. About 1450 a descendant of Unwant Singh was treacherously 
murdered by Saiyids, whose descendants still hold part of the estate 
then seized In the reign of Sh&h Jahan a Shaikh, named Fateh- 
ullah, settled here, and some fine buildings erected by him still 
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remain. On July 29, 1857, a Battle was fMi^l t between Havelock's 
forces and the mutineers, who were defeated witli lu.^b. Unao con- 
tains a branch of the American Methodist Mission, and besides the 
usual public offices has male and female dispensaries. It has been 
administered as a municipality since 1869. During the ten years ending 
1 90 1 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 12,000, chiefly from a house tax and a tax on 
professions and trades (Rs. 6,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 10,000, 
There is a tluiMiiL: 1^** d trade, but no manufactures. Five schools 
are maintained with 300 boys, besides a girl.,' school with 6 pupils. 

Unchahra {Unchahera).—Q\(i town in Nagod State, Central India, 
situated in 24° 23' N. and 80° 48' E., 20 miles south-east of Nagod 
village, on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 3,785. The 
town is said to have been founded in 1489 on the site of a settle- 
ment belonging to the Teli Rftjas, whose chief towns were Khoh and 
Naro. The district round Unchahra is called Barme or Varmai, a 
name which is said to be anterior to the ParihSr invasion, though 
nothing is now known either of the origin of the name or of the 
former extent of the region. There are no ancient remains which 
can be assigned to a period before the ninth or tenth century. Up 
to 1720 this was the capital of Nagod State. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Report^ vols, viii, ix, xxi.] 

Und {Hind, Ohind, fTofibW).— Village in the North-West Frontier 
Province, situated in 34'' 2' N. and 72° 27' E., 15 miles above Attock, 
on the west bank of the Indus, just beyond the north-east comer of 
Peshawar District. It marks the site of the ancient Indian Udaka or 
Uda-bh&ndapura, the U-to-kia-han-ch*a of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, once the capital of the Turki and Hindu Shahi dynasties, 
which ruled the Kabul valley and Gandhara immediately before the 
Aluhammadan invasion. Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century a.d. 
describes it as a rich city, 4 miles in circumference. The hard-won 
victory by which Mahmud of Gbaaii opened his way into the Punjab 
was fought before Waihind, the name by which the place was known 
to Albiruni and the Muhammadan historians. It remained a place 
of some importance after this event, for Govinda-khana, ruler of the 
Indus region and Gandhara, was expelled from it by Shahab-ud-din, 
king of Kashmir, in the fourteenth century. 

Undavalle. — Village in the Guntur idluk of Guntiir District, Madras, 
situated in 16° 30' N. and 80° 35' E. Population (1901), 1,123. 
It is chiefly famous for the numerous rock cut shrines and mantapams 
which stand upon the hill beside it. The largest ot tliese is a four- 
storeyed temj)le, with galleries and rudely sculptured figures, dedicated 
to Ananiasayana, or Vishnu sleeping on the serpent, a colossal sculpture 
of whom is to be seen in the third storey. The caves are undoubtedly 
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of BrSbmanical origin, and perhaps belong to a date veiy soon after 
the downfall of Buddhism. 

Underi (or Henety). — small island in the Alibig taluka of Kolaba 
District, Bombay, situated in 43' N. and 72** 51' £., near the 
entrance of Bombay harbour, due south of the Prongs lighthouse, 
1,200 yards from the mainbmd and opposite the village of Thai. This, 
with die island of Khanderi or Kenery, which is distant about a 
mile and a quarter to the south>west, forms one of the landmarks 
for vessels entering Bombay harbour. Underi is smaller and lower 
than Khinderi and is nearly circular. Except a small cove in the 
north-east side where boats lie, it is surrounded Ijy rocks. 

The earliest known mention of Underi is by Fryer in 1674, who 
calls it ' Hunarey ' and misplaces it, putting it to the west of *Cunarey.* 
The island was fortified by Sfdi KSsim in 1680, and remained in 
his hands till the close of the seventeenth century. After working 
with the English for some time in blockading Khanderi, where Daulat 
Kh5n (Sivaji's admiral) had lately established himself, Sidi K5sini 
suddenly took possession of Underi in January, 1680, and began to 
fortify it. engagements followed between the Sidi and the 

Marathas. In the second fight Daulat Khan brought guns to bear 
from the mainland on Underi. After about a fortnight, Daulat Khan 
again came out with his wliole fleet and engaged the Sidi for four 
hours, but lost heavily. On August i, 1680, Sambhaji, who had 
succeeded Sivaji (April, 1680), taking advantage of a dark night, landed 
two hundred men on Underi. They got within the works before 
they were discovered ; but here the Sidi attacked them and either 
took or killed the greater number. In 1761 Raghunath Rao Peshwa 
granted Underi to the English ; but the transfer never took place. 
The island was subsequently held on behalf of the Peshwas by the 
Angrias, who used the fort as a sLite prison. A hidden flight of 
steps led underground to a strong door, which gave entrance to a 
room 7 feet high and 12 feet wide, a loathsome dungeon swarming 
with vermin. About 1836, on suspicion of being concerned in a gang 
robbery, fifteen persons were confined in this hole. In four months, 
from want of light, air, and water, thirteen tA. the fifteen died raving 
mad. In 1840 Underi lapsed to the British Government ; and, till 
1858, when the survey settlement was introduced, it continued the 
head-quarters of a subdivision of 130 villages. 

Uni, — Thakitrai in the Malwa Agency, Central India. 

Uniftnt, — Chief town of an estate of the same name in the Mftlpura 
niwmai of the State of Jaipur, KftjputSna, situated in 35^ 55' N. and 
76® 4' £., on the Galwa river, a tributary of the Banas, about 72 
miles south of Jaipur city. The town is walled and fortified, and in 
190 1 contained 4,461 inhabitants. The Rao RSji of Uniftra belongs 
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to the Naruka sept of the Kachwftha RAjputs, and pays to the Jaipur 
DarbSr a tribute of about Rs. 37,600. He maintains a primary 
school attended by 36 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 
4 in-patients. There are also three elementary indigenous schools. 
The estate contains one town and iss villages, with a population in 
1901 of 27,913, of whom 90 per cent were Hindus. It is situated 
in one of the richest portions of the Jaipur State, and yields to the 
Rao Raja about 3 lakhs a year. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. — The area administered 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra and Oudh lies between 23** 52' 
and 31** X 8' N. and 77° 3' and 84*^ 39' E. The Provinces are bounded 
on the north by Tibet, and on the north cast by Nepal ; on the east 
and south-east by the Champ&ran, Saran, Shahabad, and Palamau 
Districts of Bengal ; on the south by two of the Chota Nagpur States 
in the Central Provinces, Rewah and some small States in the Cen- 
tral India Agency, and Saugor District in the Central Pro\ inces ; on 
the v est by the States of Gwalior, Dholpur, and Bharatpur, the Dis- 
tricts of Oiirgaon, Delhi, Karnal, and Ambala in the Punjab, and the 
Punjab States of Sirmur and Juhbal. The Jumna river forms part 
of the western bouiidary, the (langes part of the southern, and the 
Gandak part of the eastern ; otlier boundaries are artificial. 

According to the District surveys the areas of the two Provinces 
are, in square miles: Agra, 83,198; Oudh, 23,966; total, 107,164. 
Including some river-beds which form District boundaries and are 
excluded from the District details, the total area amounts to 107,494 
square miles. The area of the two Native States in the Provinces 
(Rampur and rehri) is 5,079 square miles more. 

A Presidency of Agra was first formed in 1834, up to which date 
the area then separated had been included in the Presidency of Bengal, 
being sometimes called the \\'estern Provinces. In 1836 its name 
was changed to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-VVestern 
Provinces. The Province of Oudh' was annexed in 1856, and be- 
came a Chief Commissionership with a separate administration. In 
1877 the two Provinces were brought together under the Lieutenant- 
Govmior of the North-Westem Provinces uid Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, and in 1902 the name of the Provinces was changed and 
the title of Chief Commissioner dropped. 

The United Provinces include four distinct tracts of country: 
namely, portions of the Himalayas, the sub-HtmSlayan 
^pMte! tracts, the great Gangetic plain» and portions of the 
hill systems of Central India. 

The Himalayan tract, which lies on the exteme north, comprises 

* Awftdli is a corruption of Ajodhyai and was the name of a province before 
British rale. 
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the Districts of GarhwSl, AlmotS, Dehza Dun, and Naini TSl (in part), 
with the Native State of Tehrl, its area being nearly 19,000 square 
miles. The outer ranges of hills rise quicUy from the submontane 
tracts to a height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, and on these are situated 
the hill stations of Naiid TSl and Mussoorie, and several small can- 
tonments. A little farther in the interior is a second range, after 
passing which the elevation increases till heights of 10,000 and 11,000 
feet are attained. Beyond, but still south of the great central axis of 
the Himllayas, tower the huge peaks of TrisQl or the ' trident * moun- 
tain (23,382 feet) ; Nanda Devi (25,661 feet), the highest mountain 
in British dominions ; and Nandft Kot (22,538 feet). On the west 
Dehia D(m District lies partly between the Himalayas and the SiwSliks 
for 45 miles, extending up the slopes of both ranges. These moun- 
tainous r^onS} which nowhere assume the comparative level of a 
plateau, include some of the wildest and most magnificent country 
in the whole range of the Himalayas, and among their snow-clad peaks 
the sacred streams of the Ganges and Jumna take their rise. Many 
famous temples and places of pilgrimages line the upper course of 
the Ganges, and thousands of pious Hindus from all parts of India 
annually visit the holy source. 

The submontane tract between the Ganges and the Sarda river 
has three distinct portions. Immediately below the hills lies a strip 
of land, 20 miles wide in the west and gradually becoming narrower 
in the east, called the Bhabar \ into which the torrents rushing 
down from the steep slopes sink and are lost, except during the rainy 
season, beneath a mass of boulders and gravel. Wells are almost 
unknown, and cultivation is carried on by means of small canals. 
A large portion of the Bhabar is covered with forests, the home of 
tigers and wild elephants, while other game abounds. Below the 
Bhabar is a wider strip of land called the iarai^ a damp and marshy 
tract, covered for the most part with thick jungle and tall grass. In 
both the tarai and the Bhabar the population is largely migratory, 
cultivators coming in from the adjacent Districts in the plains to 
the tarai^ and from the hills to the Bhabar, and departing after 
cutting their crops. Only the Tharus and allied tribes, who seem 
fever-proof, can stand the pestilential climate of the tarai throughout 
the year. 

Other Districts in the plains partake of the nature of the iarai'^ 
especially in thdr northern portions. The rainfall is heavy and streams 
are numerous, while the spring-level is high. SahSranpur lies below 
the Siwftliks; while Bijnor, the Rimpur State, Bareilly, and PlUbhIt 
border on the tarai^ and Kherf, Bahraich, GondS, Bastf, and Gorakhpur 
run up to the Nepftl frontier. The whole of this tract is a sloping 

* The word means ' porous.' 
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plain, lying practically free from the Himalayan system, though low 
hills are found to the north of Bahraich and (Jondl. The area of 
these submontane Districts is about 24,000 square miles. 

Rather more than half the total area of the Provinces (53,776 square 
miles) is included in the great Indo-Gangetic plain. The western 
portion comprises thirteen Districts : Muzaflarnagar, Meerut, Buland- 
shahr, Allgarh, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, EtSwah, Etah, 
Budaim, Moradabad, and Shahjahanpur. Most of these are situated 
entirely in the DoSb, or space between the two rivers (Ganges and 
Jumna; but Muttra, Agra, .md Ei;l\v,ili also extend to the south .a. J 
west of ihe Juniiki, and ihc last ihrcc he iioriii and east of the (ianges. 
With the exception of Muttra and Agra, these Districts form a gently 
sloping plain of alluvial soil, in which neither rock nor stone approaches 
the surface, though beds of hmkar (nodular limestone) are found. 
In the west of Biuttia and Agra low stone ridg^ and hillocks form 
a feature of the landscape. This portion of the Provinces is by far 
the most prosperous. Ten of the thirteen Districts are protected by 
canals, and the standard of comfort is distinctly higher than elsewhere. 
In the centre of the great plain lie the Districts of Cawnpore, Fatehpur, 
and Allah&bad, with nine of the Oudh Districts: namely, Lucknow, 
Unao, RSe Bareli, Slt&pur, Hardo^ Fyzabad, SultSnpur, Partabgarh, 
and B&ra Banki. The Oudh Districts all lie between the Ganges 
and the Gogra, while Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and part of Allahftbid 
are in the DoSlb. AllahibSd also extends north of the Ganges and 
south of the Jumna. There are no canals in Oudh, but parts of the 
other three Districts are irrigated by these works. The tract is 
generally fertile, and closely cultivated. The eastern portion of the 
great plain includes BaUia, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Benares, and Gh3zipur, 
all lying between the Gogra and the Ganges, the last two Districts 
extending also south of the Ganges. The rainfall is heavier than in 
the central and western portions, and the population denser. 

On the south-west and south He two small tracts belonging to natural 
divisions of India which differ considerably from the main portions 
of the Provinces. The four Districts of Jalaun, llnndS, Hamlrpur, 
and Jhansi, with a total area of 10,400 square miles, form part of the 
Central Indian plateau, and are generally known as British Bundel- 
khand. They are situated on and below the eastern slopes of the 
great plateau, with a gradual fall from south-west to north-east. The 
tract is broken up, especially in the south, by low rocky hills, spurs 
of the Vindhya mountains, covered with stunted trees and jungle. 
The soil is largely rocky and infertile, with consideral)le patches of 
the richer tyjje known as 'black soil,' which differs entirely from the 
alluvium of the great plain. The spring-level is low, and there is 
little canal-irrigation. The tract is peculiarly liable to suffer from either 
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an excess or a deficiency of lamfoll, and as a whole ranks as the 
poorest and most backward portion of the Provinces. 

MirzSpur, the largest District in the plains, extends from north of 
the Ganges to the East Satpuris. Of a total area of 5,200 square 
miles, 600 belong to the great plain \ 1,700 to 1,800 form the central 
table-land which stretches from the summit of the Vindhyan scarp 
30 miles or more to the Kaimur range and the valley of the Son; 
and the remainder includes the wilderness of hill and valley, jungle 
and forest, ravine and crag, with here and there hill-encircled alluvial 
basins, which makes up South Mirzapur. 

The most important mountains situated in the Provinces are the 
Himalayas, which have been already referred to. Running parallel 
to the outer ranges, at an average distance of 15 miles, is the chain of 
hills known as the Siwaliks, which forms the south-western boundary 
of Dehra Dun District, and has a total length in these Provinces from 
the (tanges to the Jumna of about 40 miles. East of the Ganges 
a similar elevation can be traced in part of the Provinces, but its 
height is insignificant. The northern slope, which reaches 3,500 feet 
at the highest, leads gently down mto the valley or Dun which sepa- 
rates these hills from the Himalayas, but on the south a steep and 
bold escarpment falls abruptly towards Saharanpur. The principal 
pass is that called Mohan, over which the main road runs from 
Saharanpur to Dehra Dun ; but its importance has been much diminished 
since the opening of the Hardwar-Dehra Railway in 1900. The out- 
lying spurs of the Aravallis in Agia and Muttra are mere hillocks, 
though in the latter District great religious sanctity atlactics tu them. 
The three ranges of the Vindhyan system in Bundelkhand are known 
as the Bindhachal, the Panna, and the Bandair hills; but the high- 
est point is only 1,300 feet, in BflndS District. The £ast Satpuras 
in MirzSpur are geologically distinct from the Vindhyas, and form a 
more rugged mass, with less frequent intervals of level ground. 

The drainage of the whole area ultimately falls into the Ganges, 
which divides the Provinces into two parts, that on the east and north 
being roughly double the portion lying on the west and south. The 
western side consists of two tracts, the Doab, between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, and the tract south-west of the Jumna, In the 
northern Do^b much of the drainage of the Siwaliks and the pliun 
below passes through the Hindak into the Jumna. Lower down the 
more considerable streams join the Ganges. The Jumna, however, 
receives on its right bank the large river Ckambal, draining part of 
Central India and R^putftna, and the drainage from the northern 
slope of the Vindhyas through Bundelkhand. East of the Ganges 
there are three main systems, the Ramganga, Gumti, and Gogra, 
the first and last of which rise in the Him&layas, while the Gumtl 
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starts in the Tarai between them. The characteristic feature of each 
of these three rivers is that the greater part of the water carried off 
by them is received on the left or northern banks. The Great 
Gandak just touches the eastern boundary of the Provinces, but is 

not an important part of the river system. 

The Ganges rises in the Tehrl State, under the name of Bhigirathi, 
and its junction v.i^^h the Gogra is the most easterly point in the 
Provinces. It is a consideral ilc river even at Hardwar, where the 
Upper Ganges Canal starts, and it is tapped again at Naraura for 
the Lower Ganges Canal. It is the source of the water-supply of 
the large cities of Meerut (by a canal), Cawnpore, and Benares. Its 
chief tributaries are the Ramganga (Farrukhabad), Jumna and Southern 
Tons (Allahabad), Gumti (Ghazipur), Chhoti Sarju or Eastern Tons 
and Gogra (Ballia), besides many smaller affluents. The principal towns 
on and near its banks are Srinagar (on the Alaknanda affluent), Har- 
dwar, Garhmuktesar, Anupshahr, Soron, Farrukliabad, Kanauj, Bithur, 
Cawnpore, Dalmau, Manikpur, Kara, Allahabad, Sirsn, Mir/apur, 
Chunar, Benares, Ghazipur, and Ballia. Before the cuiijstruction of 
roads the Ganges was the chief route for goods and passengers be- 
tween Bengal and Upper India, and for more than thirty years after 
the completion of the grand trunk road it continued to be the principal 
through-trade route. The opening of railways has altered this ; but 
timber and bamboos are still floated down the upper part of the course, 
and stone, grain, and sugar are exported to Bengal. Rice is largely 
imported from Bengal by river, and other grain, manufactured goods, 
and metals are brought in the same way. 

The JuMKA likewise rises in Tehri, west of the lofty mountain 
Bandarpflnch, in 30° \* N. and 78^ 27' £. At its junction with the 
Northern Tons it emerges from the Himalayas into the Dun, and 
piercing the Siwaliks enters the western plain at FaizSbSd, near which 
place it is tapped by the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. It 
forms the western boundary between these Provinces and the Punjab 
as far as Muttra District, giving off a third canal 10 miles below 
Delhi at Okhla. After traversing Muttra, Agra, and Etawah Districts, 
it forms the boundary between the three northern Districts of the 
Allahlbfid Division (Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad) and the 
J&laun, Hamirpur, and BSnda Districts of Bundelkhand. It then flows 
across AUahtbtd District to its junction with the Ganges, 860 miles 
from its source. The principal tributaries are the Northern Tons (Dehra 
Dun), Hindan (Bulandshahr), Chambal (Etawah), Betwa (Hamirpur)^ 
and Ken (Banda). On or near its banks are the X.o\m% of Baghpat, 
Brindaban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, ftrozabod, Batesar, Ettwah, 
KalpI, Hamirpur, and Allahabad. The Jumna carries a smaller 
volume of water than the Ganges, though its course to the point of 
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junction is longer, and differs from it in character, being usually con- 
fined within high, well-defined banks, while the Ganges rolls from 
side to side of a wide bed often five or six miles in breadth during 
floods. Its water is the source of supply for the towns of Agra and 
Allahabad, and has been found to possess, when fresh, special virtue 
in destroying the enteric microbe. 

The GOGRA, or Ghagra, the great river of Oudh, vies with the Ganges 
in volume, while it surpasses it in velocity. Its main constituent is 
the Kauriala, which rises in the upper ranges of the Himalayas, and 
after passing through Nepal sweeps down on the plains in a series of 
rapids over immense boulders. Almost immediately after it debouches 
on the tarai the stream splits in two, the western branch retaining 
the name of Kauriala, though the eastern, known as the Girwa, has 
a larger volume of water. The two branches reunite shortly after 
entering British territory in Bahraich District, nnd form the boundary 
between Bahraich and KherT. At Bahranighrii the stream, which has 
been joined by other tributaries, assumes the ndme of Gogra (though 
this is sometimes applied al Mallanpur higher up) ; and from here it 
divides Gonda, Basti, and Gorakhpur from BaraBanki, Fyzabad, Azam- 
garh, and Ballia, and then forms the boundary between these Provinces 
and Bengal as far as its junction with the Ganges. Its principal tribu- 
tary is the large river, also coming from the higher Himalayas, which is 
known in its earlier course as the Kali and Sarda, and emerges from the 
hills at Barmdeo in Almora. The point of junction has varied con- 
siderably within the last hundred years ; but the channel which now 
brings down the main stream is the Dahawar, which joins the Kauriala 
ai Mallanpur. The main stream of the Sarju joins the Gogra m li^ih- 
raich District, and the Muchaura and Rapti in Gorakhpur. Fyzabad 
and AjodhyH are the two largest towns on its banks ; Tandaand Barhaj 
are also situated on or near it. 

The GuMTi rises in FlUbhlt, and its valley is scooped out almost 
in the middle of the plain between the Ganges and the Gogra. After 
flowing south-east through Shahjahanpur and KherT Districts, where 
it becomes navigable, it forms the boundary between Sitftpur and 
Hardoi. Entering Lucknow District, it passes the city. Its winding 
course passes through the Districts of Bara Banki, Sultftnpur, and Jaun- 
pur, and then it joins the Ganges on the borders of Benares and 
Gh82ipur. The Sai, its largest tributary, joins it in Jaunpur District ; 
the Kalyani, KathnS, and Sar&ySn are smaller aflluents. The traffic 
on the Gumtl has been reduced since the opening of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Kailway; but grain, fuel, and thatching grass are still 
carried. From time to time disastrous floods are caused by heavy 
rain when the river is full. 

The Ramganga rises in the Outer Him&layas and enters the pl^'ns 
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in Bijnor District, when c it rro^ses ^^nrfidaba(i, the Rnmpiir State, 
Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, 1 amikhabad, and Hardoi, reaching the Ganges, 
nearly opposite Kanauj, after a total course of about 370 miles. Morad- 
abad is the principal town on its hanks ; but its bed changes fre- 
quently throughout its whole course m the plains, and for some years, 
up to 1871, it flowed close to Bareilly. 

The greater part of the Provinces consists of a level plain, the 
monotony of which is broken only by the numerous village sites and 
groves of dark-olive mango-trees which meet the eye in every direction. 
The great plain is, however, highly cultivated, and the fields are never 
l»are except during the hot months, after the spring harvest has been 
gathered, and liefore the rainy season has .sufficiently advanced for the 
autumn crops to have appeared above the ground. The country-side 
then puts on its most desolate appearance ; even the grass withers, and 
hardly a green thing is visible except a few patches of garden crops 
near village sites, and the carefully watered fields of sugar-cane. At 
this time the ^Ml-trees {Buiea frondosa) burst forth with brilliant 
scarlet flowers — a striking contrast to their dusty surroundings. With 
the breaking of the monsoon in the middle or end of June the scene 
changes as if by magic : the turf is renewed, and tall grasses begin to 
shoot in the smaU patches of jungle. Even the salt mar plains put on 
a green mantle, which lasts for a very short time after the close of the 
rains. A month later the autumn crops — ^rioe, the millets, and maize — 
have begun to clothe the naked fields. These continue in the ground 
till late in the year, and are succeeded by the spring crops— wheat, 
barley, and gram. In Match they ripen and the great plain is then 
a rolling sea of golden com, in which appear islands of trees and 
villages, but no hedges. North of the Provinces the Himalayas rise 
with their outer fiice and flanks clothed in dense forest The inner 
ranges form a tangled mass of ridges towering higher and higher till 
the lofty snowy peaks are seen. In the south and south-west the level 
of the plain is broken by the low but precipitous scarp of the Vindhyas, 
and the isolated hills which stand out beyond. 

In the Outer Himalayas are found several mountain lakes, known as 
Naini, Bhim, Naukuchhiya, Malwa, and Sat, with the affix tal or ' lake.' 
They are more remarkable for their btoutifui scenery than for their 
size. The first four vary from 1 10 to 120 acres in area, while the last 
is a series of seven basins {sat — * seven '), two of which are now dry. 
In September, 1893, a landslip took place at Gohna in the interior 
of Garhwal District, when the side of a mountain 9,000 feet above the 
sea fell into the Birahi Ganga, the bed of which is 4,000 feet !)r'(nv the 
summit of the mountain. A dam was formed noo feet high, 2,000 feet 
across the top, and 11,000 feet long. The dam burst in August, 1894, 
and the level fell by about 390 feet, leaving a permanent lake 31900 
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yards long with an average breadth of 400 yards and a depth near the 
dam of 300 feet. 

In the Doab, in Oudh, and still more in the Gorakhpur and Benares 
Divisions, /Ai/r or marshy lakes abound, most of which shrink to small 
dtmensioos in the hot season. Thus the Surahil T2l in BalliS covers 
an area of 8,500 acres when full, but dwindles to 2,800 acres in the hot 
season. The Bakhira Tftl in BastI, 5 miles long and 2 broad, is seldom 
more than 4 or 5 feet deep. Another large swamp is at Sindl in 
Hardof, while the Behtl lake in Part&bgarh has been drained and its 
site is now cultivated land. In Bundelkhand and M irzapur there are 
artificial reservoirs of water, formed by embanking the mouths of 
valleys, most of them monuments of a former time. The principal 
lakes in Bundelkhand are in charge of the Irrigation department. 

The Provinces may be divided geologically into a succession of zones 
lying north-west to south-east. North-east of the central axis of snowy 
peaks, and stretching up to and into Tibet, is a vast sequence of sedi- 
mentary strata lying in a great elevated basin. The series begins with 
unfossiliferous slates, quartzites, and occasional conglomerates of very 
ancient aspect, called Haimantas, which are at the base of everything, 
and are probably identical with the slate series found south of the great 
axis. These pass up into, and are overlaid by, thin-bedded dark-grey 
coral limestones, followed by flesh-coloured quartzite, and more coral 
limestone, shales, grey and crinoid limestones, which are probably of 
Silurian age, and capped by a massive white quartzite. The total 
thickness is about 2,300 feet. Above this Pre Permian grou]^ is a layer 
of black crumbling shales of Upper Permian age, and tiieic is thus 
a physical and palaeontological break here bclwcen the Upper Silurian 
and Upper Permian. After about 130 feet, these black shales pass 
into the Trias, which is the most characteristic series of this part of the 
world. It averages 2,000 feet in thickness, consisting of dark shales 
and limestone beds, with a quartzite stage near the top. The series is 
prolific in characteristic fossil zones. About 2,000 feet of massive 
well-bedded limestone, mostly unfossiliferous, follow above the Trias, 
th^j so-called Dachstciiik dk in part, which represent.^ rhi Lower and 
Middle Jurassic. Above iha.i, again, come the characteristic dark 
Spiti shales, over 1,000 feet thick, with concretionary bands, containing 
a fine Upper Jurassic fauna, not yet described in detail. These pass in 
this part into great thicknesses of dark Giumal sandstone of presumably 
neocomian age (Lower Cretaceous). The regular sequence is now 
broken, along the watershed, by a great horizontal thrust plane, 
bringing in exotic masses of older limestones and shales set in basic 
volcanic rock. They chiefly build up the lofty jagged summits from 

* Condensed Iroiu notes by C, S. Middlemiss and E. Viedenbarg, Geological Sur\ey 
of India. 
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Bftlcbadhur^ (i8,iio feet) and Ghatamenin (18,700) to Kungribingri 
(19,170), and lie upon Giumal sandstone or Spiti shales. Although 
they show magnificent suites of marine fossils, ranging from Permian or 
Permo-Carboniferous to Upper Jurassic, the form of the rock, and the 
fossils it contains, differ from the same section lower down; and these 
masses have probably come from the north. 

The snowy range containing all the loftier peaks is built up of 
immense sills of massive gneissic rock, much of which is probably very 
ancient. With the gneissosc granite is associated a large quantity of 
thin-bedded micaceous, garnetiferous, and other crystalline schists. 

The large area from the snowy range to the outer edge of the Hima- 
layas has not been fully examined. The most general feature is the 
t^'radual passage from the flatly di[>iniig foliated schists with sills of 
L^ncissose granite to steeply dipping slates, slaty shales, and quartzite, 
wiih occasional thin bands of dark limestone and here and there 
volcanic breccia. All are unfossiliferous, and must be presumed to 
be at least as old as Pre-Cambrian. Here and there laccolites and 
sills of gncissose granite reappear, with much the same composition 
as, but isolated from, the central chain. Massive limestone and dolo- 
mite formations are found at many places, especially along the souiiieiix 
edge. They are of varying bui considerable thickness, always unfossili- 
ferous, always in narrow bands among the slates. The Lower Hima- 
layas are remarkable for their steep-sided ravines and frequent convex 
slopes, due to constant undermining by swollen rivers. Landslips are, 
as a consequence, not unGommon. In some cases, these calcareous 
formations are overlaid by an imperfectly fosstliferous series of dark 
sandy limestone, probably of mesozoic age. These in turn frequently 
underlie thin dark shales and calcareous shales. It is generally in 
rocks of these younger sub-zones that the ores of copper, lead, and iron 
in Kumaun are worked, but with only a small measure of success. 

The sub-Himalayan zone of younger Tertiary strata is well defined 
and sharply separated from the Outer Himalayas by a continuous 
reversed &ult, and is 6 to 14 miles in widths except near the Dehra 
Dan, where it is wider. The whole of these Tertiary strata are fresh- 
water deposits, and are of immense thickness, comprising three stages : 
the Upper Siwftlik conglomerates, sands and days ; the Middle Sin^k 
sand rode ; and Lower Siwilik Nfthan sandstone. The system is cele- 
brated for having yielded the magnificent Siwalik fauna (chiefly mam- 
malian). Most of these fossil remains have been gatha«d from the 
middle and upper rock stages. They comprise thirty-nine genera and 
seventy-one spedes of mammalia which exist at the present day^ and 
twenty-five genera and thirty-seven species now extinct Gypsum is 
found in the Nihal Nadi, below Naini Til; gold is washed in very 
small quantities in the Son& NadI ; and iron was formerly worked from 
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cla)s in tlie Nahan sandstones, near Dechaurl and K&l&dhungt in 

Naini Tal District. 

The Gangetic alluvium is still being carried down from the HiiDa> 
kiyas and deposited by the Ganges and its affluents. It is 90 to 
300 miles in width and extends to unknown depths near the foot 
of the hills, where its floor is probably still sinking. On the south 
it overlaps the ancient rocks of Peninsular India, and is much thinner. 
A well-boring was made at Lucknow from a surface 370 feet above 
sea-level to a depth of 1,336 feet without reaching the bottom of the 
Ganges basin. At Agra solid rock was met at 481 feet from a surface- 
level of 553 feet ahDve the sea. The Bhabar gravel or torrent-boulder 
zone reaches a height of about 1,000 feet. Below the Bhabar comes 
the great alluvial plain of clays and sands, broken only by the wide 
river valleys, which are from 50 to 200 feet lower in level, and have the 
distinctive names of khddar^ katn^ kachhdr or dedra, as opposed to 
bangar. In the drier parts of the great plain the fertility of the soil 
is impaired by a surface efflorescence called reh. This consists of 
carbonate and sulphate of soda, often mixed with common salt. Land 
covered with these salts, or barren from any other cause, is called usar^ 
and includes about 2,000,000 acres. 

In the south-west of the Provinces the Vindl))an rocks emerge from 
the alluvium in Mirzapur, Allahabad, Banda, Hamirpur, and Jhansi 
Districts. The system is primarily distinguished by its series of three 
massive scarps of sandstone, each representing a different subdivision ; 
but only two of these are found in the United Ftovinces. The northern- 
most or Kaimur sandstone, which forms the BindhSchal range^ is deeply 
scored by river valleys. The celebrated forts of Chunir and ^filinjar 
stand on detached masses of this range. Farther south the Lower and 
Upper Rewah sandstones occur in the Panna range. Both of these 
formations are found throughout the southern portion of the Districts 
named above. In Mirz9pur the jungle series of red shale, BijSwar 
slates, quartzites, and haematitic jaspers and Archaean gneiss lie below 
them, and the Gondwana shales, sandstones, and boulder-beds above 
them. Coal is found in the latter, and was formerly worked. In 
Jh^i and Hamirpur the gneiss is more prominent ; but the Bij£war 
series occupies a Strip of land about 17 miles westward from the 
Dhasan river, containing rich haematitic ore in places, with a cupri- 
ferous vein in one locality. The outer fringe of the great spread of 
basalt constituting the Malwa trap just reaches the south of the Lalitpur 
tahsil in Jhansi. In Agra District Vindhyan sandstones again appear, 
and farther north in Muttra are a few ridges of ancient quartzites. 

^The flora of British India has been divided into five distinct 

^ Condensed from an acconnt hf J. F. Dnthie, lately Superintendent, Botanical 
SniT^ of Noitliem ladia. 
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elements*. The oldest, called the Indo African, extends from the 
Deccan to the Gangetic plain and to the drier parts of the Himalayas. 
Thus the flora of North Africa and Arabia is represent* d by Feganunit 
Fagonitty Balanites^ Acadn arabica^ Alhagi^ Grangt a^ Sahadora, ^c. ; 
and that of tropical Africa by species of Gre-a'ia, Sida^ Conhorus^ 
Triumjetta, Indigofera^ Gioriosa, and many others. The Eastern 
element, belonging to the peninsula from Singapore to Assam, is 
represented along the base of the Himalayas from Gorakhpur to the 
Jumna. The genera Astragalus, Artemisia, Pedicularis, and Coryda/is, 
with many Boragineae and Umbellifenu^ are characteristic of the Central 
Asian element, found chielly at high elevations, but sometimes extend- 
ing to lower levels on the western drier ranges. The European element 
appears to have entered at the western end of the Himalayas, not long 
after the southward extension of the Central Asian element, and to have 
spread eastward in both hills and plains. The Quaternary element 
occupies the cultivated tracts and accompanies man. 

Throughout the great plain vegetation is on the whole uniform, 
differences being chiefly due to variations in rainfall and temperature. 
In the west^ where the rainfall is under 30 inches, vegetation becomes 
scanty, the trees and shrubs are mostly thorny, and plants characteristic 
of desert regions are found, such as Alhagi, Capparis, Prosopis spicigera^ 
I^igtmia^ Tecma undulata, Satvad&ra persica^ Sa/so/a, and species of 
Grmta, Sida, and Acacia, Some of these extend eastwards in sandy 
waste ground Two well-marked features are observed in the annual 
herbaceous species. Those appearing in the cold season on waste 
ground, or as weeds in cultivation, are mostiy of European origin and 
more abundant in the wheat-growing Districts of the north-west ; while 
the annual herbage which springs up in the rains is composed mainly of 
species which have come from the east or from Central or Southern 
India. The sandy riverain tracts produce coarse grasses and deep- 
rooted perennials, with prickly shrubs and other desert plants. In the 
ravines the scanty vegetation consists mainly of stunted trees and shrubs 
and perennial plants, many of which belong tp the African and Arabian 
type. In fisar the land produces no vegetation where reh is veiy abun- 
dant, but elsewhere Sporobolus arabicus or pallidus and Chloris virgafa 
are found, which will not thrive except on saline soil. The natural 
orders most represented in the Upper Gangetic plain are : Leguminosae, 
Gramineae, Composifae^ and Cyperaceae. Only two palms are found 
wild : namely, Phoenix sylvesiris and P. acaulis. 

The tropical zone extends up to about 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
is eminently a forest' tract forming part of the great belt which includes 
the Bhabar. In the west, the vegetation of the Dun valley between the 

' C. B. Clarke in Journ. Linn. Soc, VOl. XXXT (1898). 
^ For details see section on Forests. 
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Siwaiiks and Himilayas is particularly luxuriant Orchids are plentiful 
along the base of the Himalayas, and about axty-two species represent* 
ing twenty-five genera have been identified. Tlie aspect of the vegeta- 
tion changes as the slopes rise ; and at 4,000 feet EngtlhardtiOy Rhus^ 
Pistacia^ Comus^ Rosa^ Clematis^ Bauhinia retusa^ and Albizzia mollis 
(pink siris) are met with, followed by the banj oak-tree, rhododendron, 
and Furis ovalifolia. The forests are more scattered on the southern 
slopes, while the northern declivities are covered with dense growths. 
The temperate zone reaches to about 12,000 feet, which is the average 
limit of forests ; and here European genera increase, such as Clematis^ 
Berberisy Ilex^ Rhamnus^ Vitis^ Acer^ Rubus^ Rosa^ Cotoneaster^ Vibur- 
num, Lonicera, Rhododendron [arboreum and campanulatuni)^ Quercus 
{incana, dtlafafa, lanuginosa^ a?niufata, and semecarpifolia), Pinus {/ongi- 
folia and cxcc/sa), and Anmdinaria (ringals). The epiphytic ferns 
{^DavaUia, PoIvNniiutn, »!v:c.) drape the trees during the rains, turning 
brown and shrivelHng when the monsoon ceases. At about 12,000 feet 
the high-level forests begin to thin off into thickets of birch and willow, 
mixed with dwarf rhododendron and other shrubby plants, until the 
open pasture land is reached, which is richly bedizened in the summer 
months with briliiantiy coloured alpine species. Ranunailaceae^ Cruci- 
fcraCy Leguminosae, Rosaceae, Saxifragaceae^ Crassulaceae^ Unibcllifcrae^ 
Caprifoliaceae^ Compositac^ CampanulaceaCy Primulaceae^ Gentianaccae^ 
Soophularineae, Labiatae, Polygonaceae^ Salicineae^ and Gramineae are 
the natural orders most largely represented. Saxifraga^ Sedum^ and 
Saussurea have been found up to 17,000 feet. 

In the hilly portions ot Muzapui many Central and Southern Iiulian 
species reach their northern limits, such as Hardwickia Innaia and 
Soymida febrifuga. The flora of Bundelkhand is similar in many 
respects to that of South Mirzapur, but the drier climate encourages 
the growth of desert plants. AUanius tx€dsa^ Atu^nssus pendula^ and 
the teak-tree do not grow wild north of Bunddkhand. 

Elephants are found wild in the Siwftliks and the Bhilbar, and every 
few years they are noosed by men riding tame elephants. Tigers are 
fairly common in the forests of the Siwaliks, the sub-Himftlayan tracts, 
and Mirzapur District, and are also found in the south of Allah&bad, 
Bftndl, and Jhinsi. Leopards are still more widely distributed, and the 
snow leopard occurs in the Himalayas. Within the last few years 
a rhinoceros has been shot in Gorakhpur District, and wild buffiiloes 
are sometimes met with there. Wolves, jackals, and hyenas are common 
nearly everywhere, and the first named are not infrequently the cause 
of death to human bdngs. In the Siwftlilcs, Almora District, parts of 
Northern Oudh, Mirzftpur, BSndS, and the Lalitpur subdivision of 
Jh2nsi wild dogs {Cyon dukhtnensis) are occasionally met with. Ante* 
lope, nilgai (Bastlaphus tragpcamelus)^ and wild hog abound in many 
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parts of the open plains. Sdmbar {Cervus umcohi^ kakar or barking- 
deer {Certmlus muntjac^ the four-homed antelope (Tetraarus fuadri- 
eorms)^ and Mf/(0/ or spotted deer {Cervus axis) are to be found in the 
forests ; while the swamp deer, or gond (Cervus duvetuceU), and parka^ 
or hog deer (Cervus p^fms), live near swamps, and the chinkara 
(Gasitta henneiit) haunts the jungly ravines on the banks of the laiger 
rivers. Musk deer {Moschus mo5chiferus\ thdr (ffemiiragus jemlaims\ 
gural {Cemas goral), and other species of wild goats, sheep, and goat-like 
antelopes are found in the Himalayas. In the htUs of Kumaun and in 
Mirzdpur and Bundelkhand black bears (Ursus tar^uatus in the Hima- 
layas and Mehtrsus ursinm elsewhere) are fairly common, while the 
Isabelline bear has been observed near the snows. Many species of 
ducks and geese visit the Provinces in the cold season and a few breed 
here. Snipe, quail, black and grey partridge, sand-grouse, bustard, 
plover, florican, and jungle fowl are the commonest game-birds, while 
woodcock, ihikor, and pheasants arc found in the hills, and the sacred 
peacock in most parts of the yjlains. Snakes are coninion everywhere, 
and inuiiensc pythons arc met with at the foot of the outer ranges of 
the Himalayas and in Bundelkhand. Tobras and karaits (Bintgarus 
caenf/fus) cause considerable loss of human life, anH also kill cattle. 

^ Tlie vear may be divided into three distinct seasons. The cold 
season, commencing shortly after the withdrawal of the south-west 
monsoon, begins at the end of October and extends to the middle or 
end of March. It is characterized by bright clear weather, generally 
cloudless except for a few flecks of cirrus which accompany disturbances 
from Persia. At night frost on the ground is not infre(juent during 
December, January, and February, but the days are pleasantly \sami. 
Rain may fall at any time, owing to storms from Persia; but the total 
amount does not exceed two inches in the plains, and it usually 
falls about Christmas or early in the New Year. At the end of March 
the increasing heat causes a hot land-wind throughout the day, often 
coming from the west with considerable force, and accompanied by 
violent dust-storms. In June this wmd ceases; as the south-west mon- 
soon approaches, and the rains commence in the south of the Provinces 
between the middle and end of June. After the first burst the weather 
is broken, but rainless intervals are not uncommon. In September 
these dry periods become more frequent and last longer, and in October 
the monsoon currents cease. The climate in the hills resembles closely 
that of the low-lying parts of Switzerland The winter is frosty, and 
snow generally ialls as low as 5,000 feet, while it has been recorded at 
2,500 feet. The summer is warm and relaxing, except at high altitudes. 
In the rains there is much cloud and fog. 

The mean shade temperature in the plains varies slightly according 

> From a note by £. G. Hill, D.Sc., Meteorological Reporter. 
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to the position of stations: thus Agra, which is near the RajputSna 
desert, is very hot in the dry season, and is also warmer than more 
easterly stations during the monsoon, owing to its smaller minfall. 
The difference is, however, only a few degrees. In the different seasons 
the temperature ranges from 60® or 61^ in January to 93** or 94^ in May. 
The average maximum and minimum temperatures of the lepresentative 
places shown in Table I on page 258 may be ascertained by adding or 
subtracting half the daily range : thus the average temperature varies 
from a minimum of 47** or 48** in January to a maximum of 107** in May. 
The highest maximum recorded was 120*^ at Agra on June 18, 187S ; 
but temperatures of 115" to z 16^ are reached at one place or another 
nearly every year. 

The monsoon rain may come from either the Bengal or the Bombay 
current, and ihe heaviest rain is frequently caused by the meeting of the 
currents from both directions. The fall in the plains is heaviest in the 
east, where it amounts to over 50 inches, and least in the north As-est, 
where it is only 27.^ inches, the humid winds discharging their moisture 
as they pass across the countr}'. As they reach the submontane Dis- 
tricts and outer hills, cooling causes a precipitation greater than in the 
plains. Thus the rainfall is, in the plains : at Benares, 40 inches ; at Cawn- 
pore, 31 inches ; and at Agra, 27^ inches ; in the submontane I^istricts, 
atGorakhpur, 50 inches ; at Bahraich, 41 inches ; at Roorkee, 42 inches; 
and in the Outer Himalayas, at Naini Tal, 102 inches ; at Mussoorie, 
97 inches : and at Ramkhet beyond the outer range, only 54 inches. 
There is a similar decrease in the IJombay current, which gives 60 inches 
at Jubbulpore, 49 inches at Saugor, and only 37 inches at Jhansi. 
Variations in the rainfall are common. In 1883 Jhansi received only 
15 inches or 40 per cent, of the normal, and in 1896 Allahabad received 
i8«3 inches (46 per cent), Agrn 9-4 inches (34 per cent.), and Cawnpore 
i6>6 inches (52 per cent.). On the other hand, in 1 894 there was a laige 
access all over the Provinces. AllahSbSd received 76-3 inches (nearly 
double the normal), Dehra DOn 123-8 inches, and Mussoorie 157*3 
inches. The heaviest fall recorded within twenty-four hours in the 
plains is 33'4 inches at Nagina in Bijnor District on September 18, 1880. 
For agricultuial purposes the distribution of the fall is most important, 
and a premature cessation before the end of August will cause more 
damage than a postponement of the first fall to the middle, or even 
the end, of July. 

Destructive storms and cyclones are rare in these Provinces, and 
none of importance has been recorded. In March and much 
damage to crops is often done in limited areas by hail. The worst 
floods occur in the valley of the Gumtf, which rose 37 feet at Jaunpur 
city in 1871 and 27 feet in 1894, destroying 4,000 houses in the earlier 
year and over 1,000 in the later, but not causing much toss of life. 
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Earthquake shocks are occasionally felt, but arc not serious. Some 
damage is recorded to have been caused in 1506 and in i 764, and the 
earthquake of 1905 destroyed a number o( houses in Mussoorie and 
Dehra. 

Stone implements have been found in large numbers in Mirzapur, 
B^da, and Harairpur. A few have been dug up at ancient sites in 

Benares, Ghazipur, Bulandshahr, and Basti. Those 
from B^nda are chiefly hammer stones of quartzitc, 
basalt, sandstone or diorite, celts of basalt and diorite, and smaller 
implements made of chert. In Mirzapur the principal classes are chert 
flake knives and arrow-heads. Cup-niarkin^s on boulders have been 
observed in Kumaun, and children still cut them in 15undelkhand. 
On the walls of caves in the southern scarp of the Kaimur Hills, 
and on rock faces in Binda, Allahabad, and Mirzapur, rude drawings 
in red oxide of iron have been found, which depict hunting scenes and 
other subjects, the most interesting being a rhinoceros hunt. In a few 
places inscriptions of the same kind have been noticed, which apparently 
belong to a period early in the Christian era. At a few localities in 
the western Districts — Muttra, Bijnor, Cawnpore, and Unao— copper 
arrow- and spear-heads are occasionally turned up. 

Histories in the European sense were rarely compiled in India 
before the Mubammadan conquest, and little has been done to extract 
satisfactory historical material from Sanskrit literature. .The Vedic 
hymns, which were probably composed at least as early as 2000 B.a, 
show the Aryas still settled west of the Jumna. It has recently been 
suggested that their move forward commenced about xooo b.c. The 
two great epics, the Mahabhftrata and RlmSyana, are of very doubtful 
historical ^ue; but in these we find Aryan kingdoms established — 
in the former near Meerul^ and in the latter at AjodhyS. The Mah&- 
bharata describes a contest between two related families, the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas, who lived at Hastinapur, now popularly believed 
to have been in Meerut District. The Pandava brothers were driven 
into exile for a lime, and wandered in places which cannot be 
satisfactorily identified, but they married a daughter of the king of 
Panchala. Afterwards they ruled near Delhi, which they are said to 
have founded. Orthodox Hindus place the final struggle between 
these families a little before the year 3102 B.C., when the present 
epoch (Kali Yuga) began. European students have suggested the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century i;. c, while an attempt has recently 
been made to fix the war about 1194 b.c. on astronomical data. The 
Ramayana tells the story of the exile of Rama Chandra, son of the 
king of Ajodhya, who was compelled to wander away into Central 
India with his wife Sita and a brother. While they dwelt in the wilds, 
Sita was abducted by Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon, but was 
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recovered with the help of Ilanuman, lord of the monkeys. The path 
of the exiles \^ stiH traced by pilgrims, and the story is acted and 
recited every year, while Rama and Sita are to Hindus the perfect 
models of every virtue. These events are placed in an earlier epoch 
(Treta Yuga) than the present ; and native opinion therefore holds 
that the Ramayana was composed before the Mahabharata, though 
European scholars would place it later on the evidence of style and 
subject Linguistic researches have lately given rise to the opinion 
that the so-called Aryas came into these Provinces hv different routes 
and at different times. Thus it seems probable that one wave passed 
along the foot of the Himalayas and spread southward only when it 
reached the east of the Provinces and Bihar, the ancient Macadha. 
Anolhcr wave passed across the J'lmna and down the Doab, the 
ancient Madhya Desa or middle country. 

The earliest events which can safely be called historical arc con- 
nected with the life of Gautama Buddha. The Singhalese traditions 
place Gautama's death in 543 B.C., while European scholars have 
suggested various dates between 477 and 370 B.C. It is certain that 
he spent mudi of his life in the eastern Districts, and the remains of 
sii/>as, monasteries, and other relics testify to the extent to which his 
doctrines were held in all parts of the Provinces as well as be) ond 
their limits. A suggestion has recently been made that Buddhism was 
a regular development of religious thought among the people of 
Magadha, and not merely a revolt against the growth of BrShmanism 
in Madhya Desa, as is commonly supposed. As a religious system it 
appears to have maintained its position, till the fourth century a. p., 
when a revival of Hinduism took place under the Guptas. The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries a.d. 
show that Buddhism was then fast waning, and the latest memorial of 
it as a living faith is an inscription of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
found in GondS District 

The first point of contact with Western history comes in the fourth 
century B.C., with Alexander's invasion and the subsequent relations of 
Seleucus Nicator with Sandrocottus, who is identified with Chandra- 
gupta Maurya of the Puranic annals. Chandragupta's kingdom, the 
first organized empire in India of which we have liistoric record, 
extended, after the withdrawal of Seleucus, from the Hindu Kush to 
the Bay of Bengal, with its capital at Patna. The grandson of Chandra- 
gupta was Asoka, the first great Buddhist emperor, whose pious 
edicts have been found on pillars and rocks in many parts of India. 
Three of his inscriptions are known in these Provinces, on pillars 
at AiJ.AiiAT'.AD and Bknarks, and on a rock at K.\i.si in Dehra Dun. 
The last mentions by name the contemporary kings of Syria, Egypt, 
Macedonia, Cyrene, and Epirus, and thus fixes the date of Asoka's 
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coronation at 270 or 269 b.c. These inscriptions, and the fragments 
which have survived from the writings of Megasthenes, the ambassador 
of Seleucus at the court of Patna, show a highly developed system of 
government. Outfying provinces were under viceroys, and there were 
regular grades of officials subordinate to these. The army was care- 
fully organized. Agricultuial land yielded one-fourth of its produce, 
besides rent, to the crown. There were roads with pillars marking the 
distances, and the capital city was administered by a board of thirty 
members. 

If the chronology of the Purlnas is to be accepted, the Mauryan 
dynasty came to an end about 188 or 178 B.C., and was succeeded by 
the Sunga, but there is no independent confirmation of this. Numis- 
matic evidence points to the conclusion that about this time parts of 
at least four kingdoms were included in the Provinces, corresponding 
to the ancient Suraskna (round Muttra), North Panchala (Rohil- 
khand), Kosala (round Ajodhya), and a tract south of Allahabad 
which may have been the kingdom of Kosambhi. From their coins the 
kings of Panchala and Muttra appear to have been Hindus, while the 
symbols on the coins of Ajodhya and Kosambhi are often Buddhist. 

The Chinese chronicles describe the gradual rise in power of the 
Sakas or Scythians, who spread southward into India about the middle 
of the second century h.c. j and the coins of Muttra show that they 
penetrated as far as that place, for the native title of Raja is replaced 
by Kshatrapa (Satrap), and names of clearly foreign origin are found. 
The onward movement of the Sakas had been to some extent in- 
voluntary, as they were retreating before the Vueh-chi, a horde divided 
into several tribes, the mo.-.i important of which was called Kii^^'iaii. 
Controversies still continue about the chronology of the period. Many 
dated inscriptions of the great Kushan kings — Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and BSs Deo— have been found at Muttra and elsewhere, but the era is 
in dispute. The latest theory places the reigns of these kings between 
A.D. 125 and 225.^ Little is known of the Kushans. Kanishka is 
famous in Pali literature as a liberal patron of Buddhism. The gold 
coinage of the period is clearly imitated from the Roman aurtus first 
introduced by Augustus; and it bears the images of many deities, 
such as the Sun, Moon, Buddha (rarely), and others whose identity is 
not clearly established. It seems probable that the Kushans were 
soon Hinduized. The Greek inscriptions on the coins gradually 
become unrecognizable, and are replaced by Indian letters. 

Early in the fourth century a great Hindu kingdom arose in 
Magadha or Bibftr, which, tike its Mautyan predecessor, spread far 
and wide. The third king, Chandra Gupta (I), founded a new era 

^ V. A. Smith VBkJ.R.A.S.^ 1903, pp. i et seq. An older theory, that the en began 
in 57 B.G., b mainUined by Dr. Fleet {J»R^S., 1906, p. 979). 
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commencing in a.d. 320; and bis son, Samudra Gupta, carved out an 
empire from the Sutlej on the west to Central Bengd on the east, and 

from Oudh on the north to Central India on the south. Nine kings 
of Northern India, the rulers of Eastern Bengal, twelve kings of the 
Deccan, and the forest tribes of Central India and lUljputftna owed 
him allegiance. For 150 years the empire held together, and the 
period is remarkable for a revival in Hinduism. The language of the 
Gupta inscriptions is Sanskrit, instead of Prakrit, which was used 
previously, and the subject-matter, where religious topics are concerned, 
deals almost exclusively with Hindu ideas. It has been suggested that 
the revival of Sanskrit literature dates from this period. A description 
of Northern India between a.d. 400 and 413 is given by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian. In these Provinces the people were well off, without 
poll tax or much official restriction, though land tax was collected. 
Part of Southern Oudh was forest, and the country north of the Gogra 
largely deserted. 

The Gujita em})ire appears to ha\e bren gradually falling to pieces 
by the end of the fifth century, decay bemg hastened by incursions of 
the Ephthalites or White Huns, another tribe of Central Asian 
invaders, who penetrated as far as Gwalior and Eran. Petty chiefs 
rose into power, and among these was a line of nilers calling them- 
selves Maukharls, who reigned throughout the latter part of the sixth 
century. The period was one of constant warfare between the 
Maukharls, the Huns, the Guptas of the shrunken kingdom of 
Magadha, and the rulers of Malwa. The Maukharls were finally 
crushed by Siladitya of Malwa; but in 606 he in turn fell before 
the armies of ThSnesar, in the Punjab, whose ruler was connected by 
marriage with both the Maukhail^ and the Guptas. Haishayftrdhana 
of ThSnesar became king of Kanauj, and founded an era which was 
used in Northern India for some time. The splendour of his reign 
and extent of his power are described by Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
India between 629 and 645. Buddhism was fast declining, but still 
lingered, and was in fact regarded by the king too favoumbly to suit 
the Brfihmans, who tried to murder him. Harshavardhana invaded 
Western India between 633 and 640 and also conquered Nepal, but 
was repulsed in an expedition to the Deccan. His appears to have 
been the first great kingdom of the modem RSjputs, who probably 
represent the Hinduized descendants of the invaders from Central 
Asia. Harshavardhana^s empire did not last, and historical sources 
fail almost entirely till the latter half of the ninth century, when 
Raghuvansi kings were ruling at Kanauj. One of these was conquered 
in 917 by Indra (III) of Gujarat, but was restored by Harsha the 
Chandel, whose clan was rising into importance in Bundelki^and. 
North-west of the Provinces the Tomars were gathering strength in the 
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Punjab, though they were defeated in 988 by Sabuktagin of Ghazni. 
At Kanauj the Tomars succeeded the Raghuvansis, and gave place to 
the GaharwSrs. 

The Provinces had been free from foreign invaders for about four 
hundred years, when in 10 18 MahmQd of Ghazni crossed the Jumna, 
and took Bulandshahr, the rich city of Muttra, with its temples full 
of jewels and gold, and Kanauj. This expedition and two moie in 
1021 and 1023, directed against Kanauj, Gwalior, and Kftlinjar, were 
mere raids, in which plunder rather than conquest was the aim. 
Throughout Oudh traditions are numerous about the exploits of 
Mahmad's general, Salar Masud Ghazl, who is said to have fallen at 
Bahraich in 1033, fighting gainst Suhil Deo, Raja of Gonda; and 
although the Muhammadans had got no permanent hold on the 
country, they left converts behind them. The Ghaznivid rulers gave 
place to the Ghorids, who gradually overran the Punjab. Muhammad 
Ghori failed in 1191 to crush the great I'rithwl Raj of Delhi, who had 
extended the power of the ChauhSns as far as southern Bundelkhand ; 
but in the next year he was successful, and Prithwi Raj lost his life 
witli his kingdom. Kutb-ud-din, a Turki slave, was appouited genrrril in 
Hindustan, and in 1192 captured Meerut, the first town to fall east of 
the Jumna. Delhi, Kalinjar, Mahoba, and Koil were then taken ; and 
in 1194 Muhammad and his general defeated Jai Chand of Kanauj, 
and thus broke the last Hindu power of importance. Budaun and 
Ajodhya were made the scats of local governors, who had plenty of 
fighting with their turbulent subjects during the next few years. 
Bundclkliand had not been subdued, and the first half of the twelfth 
century was a time of war in most parts of the Trovinces. In Southern 
Oudh the Bhars had risen on the fall of Kanauj ; but their chiefs, Dalki 
and Malkl or Dal and Bal, were crushed in 1247. Things were quieter 
under Ghiyas-ud-dm Balban (1265-87), who was a strict but just ruler, 
apd kept the Provinces at peace, partly no doubt to be free in case the 
dreaded Mongols should appear on the north-west. The Slave dynasty 
of Delhi was followed by the Khiljis ; and under the second of this 
line, Ala-ud-dln Muhammad, who gained the throne by murdering his 
uncle on the sands of the Ganges between Kara and Manikpur in 1295, 
government was a stem reality. Spies were everywhere ; all pensions, 
grants, and endowments were resumed ; Hindus were heavily taxed \ 
the land revenue amounted to half the produce \ and an attempt was 
made to fix prices. Ala-ud-dfn conquered the Deccan and repelled the 
Mongols ; but the harshness which kept internal peace in his lifetime 
was itself the cause of disruption when his strong personality was 
removed in 1316. Five years later his debauched son was murdered, 
and a pretender was beheaded after a reign of a few months. GhiySs- 
ud-dln TughUdc, first of the Turki line, had been AUL-ud-dln's general 
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in the Punjab, and order was soon restored. Under his son, Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak, a reign of terror was revived. Ghi]^-ud-dm had 
reduced the land revenue to one-tenth of the gross produce ; but it was 
now increased by new cesses to ^^uch an extent that when drought came 
in 1344 a famine began, which lasted for years, and depopulated the 
Doab. In 135 1 Firoz Shah (III) began a wise and beneficent rule. 
Taxation was reduced and yet money was available for public works. 
The town of Jaiinpur was founded in this reign, and a large fort was 
built near Budaun. After the death of Firoz in 1388 the king- 
dom fell to pieces. In 1394 Khwija Jahan was made governor of 
Kanauj, Oudh, Kara, and Jaunpur, and assumed independence. For 
more than eighty years this Shark! (' eastern ') dynasty ruled from 
Jaunfur over the greater part of the Provinces, and has left splendid 
nieiiiorials in the mosques erected at the capital city. Tiniur, the 
Mongol, took Delhi in 1398, and next year harried the present Meerut 
Division. The first half of the fifteenth century saw a succession of 
puppet rulers or usurpers at Delhi or Kanauj, while the Doab, Rohil- 
khand, and ilundelkhand were the scenes of risings by the Hindus, and 
conflicts between the kings of Jaunpur, Delhi, and even M.llwri and 
Gujarat. At the end of the period there were independent rulers at 
Sambhal, Koil or Jalesar, RaprI, and Kampil or Patiali. In 1450 
or 145 1 the Afghan line of Lodi was founded by Bahlol, who started 
vigorously on the task of crushing the petty local rulei% and breaking 
the more important power of Jaunpur-^ task which took twenty-five 
years to accomplish. 

Early in the sixteenth century the capital was moved firom Delhi 
to Agra, which was to become a great city under the Mongols or 
Mughals, who now af^peared again. In 1526 B&bar d^eated the AfghSn 
king) Ibrahim, at PSnlpat, but found himself in difficulties at Agra. On 
the west the RSjputs were united under the R3nft of Udaipur, while 
on the east the AfghSns were threatening an attack from Kanauj. The 
crown prince^ HumayOni made a successful raid as fiir as Jaunpur and 
GhSzIpur, and Babar gained a great victory over the RSjputs near 
Fatehpur Sikri. He was thus able to send troops east to check the 
A^hSns, who had taken Koil and held the central Doab. The 
Mughal forces were, however, unsucoessfuli and Babar had to stop 
his invasion of Central India and return to their aid. He pressed 
on to Kanauj, and after defeating his opponents north of the Ganges 
marched through Oudh and returned to Agra, where he died. When 
Humayun succeeded to his father's kingdom in 1530, he found it 
imperfectly subjugated and difficult to rule. His first efforts were in 
Central India; but though he was successful there, a rival was con- 
solidating his resources in Bihar and the east of the Provinces. This 
was Sher Khan Suri, who had accepted a command from Babar, but 
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now aimed at independence, and refused the offer of Jaunpur. After 
three years' fighting he gained a complete victory over Humayun at 
Kanauj in 1540 and won the throne of Northern India, with the title 
of Slier Shah. He was a great administrator, who made roads, 
reformed the currency, and laid the foundations of a sound revenue 
system. In 1545 he was fatally wounded while besieging Kalinjar, 
and during the next ten years the Suri power fell to pieces. Huma- 
yun returned in 1555 and recovered Agra and Delhi, but died in 
1556- 

Akl.)ar was a hoy of thirteen at his father's death, and had to 
conquer his kingdom before he could rule it. For two )e,irs the 
Puajab kept him busy, but in 155S he came to ^Vgra luuI reduced 
Gwalior. The next year saw the Afghans defeated in Jaunpur and 
Benares, but they rebelled again in 1561, and Chunir was not taken 
tQl later. In 1565 the lords of Ajodhya and Jaunpur revolted and 
took Lucknow, and in 1567 another governor of Jaunpur headed a 
rising. Apart from these events the Provinces had entered on a 
period of comparative peace and good government, which was to last 
for a century and a half. Akbar abolished the pilgrim and poll taxes 
on Hindus and many vexatious cesses. The land revenue system was 
still further improved, atid assignments of land were examined. In the 
record of his great survey is found the most complete account of the 
country at any period before British rule^ and the liberal monarch 
gathered round him poets, musicians, theologians, and great writers. 
The earliest Christian mission in Northern India was established at his 
invitation. Magnificent forts were built at Agra and Allab&bad ; and on 
a rocky ridge west of Agra, where the saint lived who foretold the long- 
desired birth of a son to the monarch, a splendid mosque and palace 
buildings were raised, surrounded by the new town of Fatehpur Stkri. 

In 1605 Akbar died at Agra, and his son succeeded as JahSnglr. 
Jahangir's son, KhusrQ, attempted to seize the throne ; but apart from 
this the reign at first passed peacefully in Northern India, though there 
was fighting elsewhere. In 1623 Khurram, another son of the 
emperor, rebelled and advanced towards Muttra, but was driven back 
to Central India. The next year he advanced through Orissa, while 
Abdullah Khan, a noble who favoured him, besieged Allahabad. The 
royal troops forced Abdullah to fall back on Jaunpur and Benares, 
where he met Khurram, who again retreated to the Deccan. Jahangir, 
like his father, was a great builder, and he raised a noble tomb over 
Akbar's remains near Agra, and added palaces in the royal forts at Agra 
and Allahabad. He received with distinction English travellers at his 
capital and elsewhere. 

On Jahangir's death at Lahore in 1627, Khurram hastened to Agra 
and obtained the throne under the name of Shah Jahan. Early in his 
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reign the BundeUls, who had been turbulent throughout Akbar's life, 
but had been friendly to JahSi^r, broke out and several expeditions 
were sent against them. In 1639 a raid was made on the Hindu 
temples which had been built at Benares in the previous reign, and 
many were destroyed ; but the Provinces were generally at peace. 
The careful system of government started by Sher Shah, and im- 
proved by Akbar, still continued, though deterioration bad commenced. 
The most splendid relic of the reign is the tomb of white marble, built 
at Agra on the bank of the Jumna by Shah Jahan in memory of his 
wife, where the remains of the emperor and his beloved Mumtaz Mahal 
lie side by side under the most beautiful memorial of a life's devotion 
that the world has seen. In 1657 Shah Jahan's health failed, and he 
was now to be treated by his own sons as he had dealt with his father. 
The favourite, Dara vShikoh, was with him and regarded himself as 
heir; Shuja was in Bengal, IVIurad Bakhsh at Ahmadabad, and Aurang- 
zeb, the most capable of all, in the Dec can. Dara seized the treasure 
at Agra, and sent one army which surprised Shuja near Benares, and 
another to watch Aurangzeb and Murad Bakhsh, who combined forces 
and defeated it. The allies then marched on Agra, and were successful 
in a battle at Samogarh. 

Aurangzeb entered Agra in lOsS and followed D5r5, who had fled to 
the Punjab. He formally assumed the throne at Lahore, while Shah 
Jahan remained a prisoner in the fort at Agra till his death there in 
1666. Sliuja s lurces took Benan s, ( liunar, Allaliabad, and Jauiipur; 
and Aurangzeb abandoned liie pursuit of Dara, who had escaped to 
Bind, and returned to meet them. At a battle between Kora and 
Khajuhft in Fatehpur District, Aurangzeb won a decisive victory, which 
practically closed this war of succession. As in the previous reigns, 
these Provinces enjoyed comparative freedom from war ; but the admin- 
istration was harsh, and the way was being prepared for coming anarchy. 
At Benares and Muttra mosques were built upon the holiest temples. 
The poll tax on Hindus was revived ; and although, as usual at the 
beginning of a reign, cesses were formally abolished, the religious zeal 
of the emperor and his continued absence and absorption in the affairs 
of the Deccan had bad effects on the administration. 

When Aurangzeb died in 1707 he left a will advising his three sons 
to divide the empire. The second son, Azam, refused to accept the 
division and fell in battle at Jftjau in Agra District^ fighting the eldest 
brother, Muazzam, who became emperor under the title of Shah Alam 
Bahadur. K3m Bakhsh, the youngest, died of wounds received near 
Hyderabad in the following year. The collapse of the Mughal power 
was at hand. Shih Alam Bahadur died in 1712, and the approaching 
disasters became clearer. In less than fifty ^ ears eight rulers sat on the 
throne of Delhi. One of these, Muhammad Shah, reigned for thirty 
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years and died a natural death ; three were puppets, each reigning for 
only, a few months ; three more were murdered while reigning, and one 
was deposed and blinded. The dissolution of the empire was primarily 
due to the incompetence of these degenerate rulers ; but it was hastened 

by the repeated attacks of the growing Hindu powers on the west, the 
north, and the south (the Jats, Sikhs, and Marathas), and the para- 
lysing shocks dealt by Persian and Afghin invaders from beyond the 
north-west frontier. 

Before the death of Aurangzeb the Jats had begun to give trouble 
west of Agra, and gradually extended their influence within the Pro- 
vinces. The first incursions of the Sikhs, who had changed from 
a religious sect to a warrior nation, took place in 1709, when they 
invaded Saharanpur and poured into Muzaffamagar, but were checked 
there and driven back for a time into the hills. 

The most consideral^le factor was, however, the growth of Maratlul 
power north of the Vindhyas. The first appearance of Maratha armies 
so far from the Deccan, where their influence was already paramount, 
took place in 17 18, when they were invited to Delhi by one of the 
factions at the court of Farrukh Siyar. They withdrew for a time, but 
some years later (1729) they appeared again in what is now British 
BuNDELKHAND, where the Bundelas had been trying with variable 
success to throw off the Muhammadan yoke ; and this area became 
subject to Maratlia rule and remained so for more iliati seventy years. 
A raid in which Agra and Ktawah were plundered (1737) was repulsed 
by Saadat All, the capable Wazir of the empire and governor of Oudh, 
and for a time the Marathas were held in check. They were, however, 
invited to return (1751) by Safdar Jang, nephew and sucmsor to 
Saadat All, who required help against the Pathans of Farrukhabftd. 
The alliance was not lasting, and soon afterwards Safdar Jang found 
his former friends arrayed against him (1754). 

In 1738 Nadir Shah swept down on Delhi, slaughtering and plun- 
dering ; and although his stay was short, the blow to the empire was 
serious. An attempt by his successor, Ahmad Shah Durrani (1748), 
was repelled by Safdar Jang, but the shock caused the death of the 
emperor, Muhammad Shah. A second invasion (1752) was more 
successful, and the Afghans penetrated, five years later, as far as Agra, 
though they were unable to take that city. 

During the first ten years after the death of Shah Alam Bahadur 
the predominant feature of internal politics at Delhi was the struggle 
at oourt between the Irani or Persian party and the Turanis or people 
ftom Central Asia. Two Saiyid brothers, who belonged to the former 
party, were of great assistance to Farrukh Siyar in his struggle for the 
throne. The weak-minded emperor was then, however, won over by 
the Turanis and lost his life at the hands of the Saiyids (1719)* In 
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1720 one of the brothers was murdered, and the other wals defeated 
soon after. 

From this time commences the history of the new states which began 
to be formed wiihin the Provinces, and became practically independent, 
though acknowledging the emperor as their nominal lord. 

Chief among these was Oudh, which had hitherto been a mere 
province of the empire. Saadat AlT, a leading member of the Turani 
party (though a Persian), was appointed governor of Oudh in 1721, 
and of Allahabad later ; and though his abilities led to his being fre- 
quently employed elsewhere, he ruled efficiently through deputies. 
Safdar Jang, Saadat All's nephew and son-in-law, succeeded him, and 
maintained his position in Oudh, though he had constant fighting with 
the two Pathan powers of Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad which had 
grown up on his western borders. Both Saadat AlT and Safdar 
Jang, in addition to holding the Province of Oudh, were Wa/us or 
Ministers of the empire; but in 1754 the emperor Ahmad Shah 
deprived Safdar Jang of the latter office, in favour of a new Wazir, 
named it/hazi-ud-din. 

The Afghans or Pathans had first become important in these 
Provinces under Sher Shah Suri, himself a Pathan. The Mughal 
emperors who succeeded him discouraged them, till Aurangzeb made 
use of Pathan soldiers in the Deccan. A Bangash Fath9n» named 
Muhammad Khan, who had served as governor of Malwl and Allah- 
abad, where he had. failed to repel the Marithfts (1729), founded the 
city of Farrukhabad near his birthplace, and established a practically 
independent power in the central Do&b. In 1 740 a man of uncertain 
origin, named All Muhammad, who had been consolidating tlie Rohil- 
las, was formally appointed governor of Rohilkhand. He quarrelled 
with Safdar Jang and was banished for a time (1745)1 but was allowed 
to return (1748), and increased his influence considerably. When All 
Muhammad died (i749)> Safdar Jang laid plots to annex both Rohil- 
khand and FamikhabAd. His first scheme was to promise Kaim 
Khan, Nawab of Farrukhabad, a grant of Rohilkhand, if he could 
conquer it. The bait was taken, and the Nawab marched to Budaun 
and lost his life in battle. Safdar Jang at once annexed Farrukhabad \ 
but Kaim Khan's brother, Ahmad Khan, drove out the governor who 
had been sent there, and then defeated Safdar Jang, thus acquiring 
a state which stretched from AlTgarh to Cawnpore. Having failed 
alone, Safdar Jang called in the Marathas, and Ahmad Khan fled to 
Kumaun. 

When the third Durrini invasion took place (1757) the situation 
was as follows. The infamous VVazIr, Ghazi-ud-din, had blinded and 
deposed the emperor, Ahmad Shah, and had set up a new ruler, named 
Alamgir (II), whose authority was limited to a small area round Delhi. 

VOL. XXIV. L 
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Najib KhSn, a Pathin, was in possession of the north of the present 
Meerut and Bareilly Divisions independently of the Rohillas» who held 
the rest of Rohilkhand. The central Do&b was subject to the Naw&b 

of Farrukhabad, and all the rest of the Provinces outside the hills 
was held by tlie Nawab of Oudh, except Bundelkhand} which was in 
the power of the Marathas. Najib Khan had favoured the DurrSnis, 
and when the witlidrew to Kabul, the Waar, Ghftzl-ud-din, sought the 
aid of the Marathas to crush him. Two years later (1759) Ghizl- 
ud-din murdered the emperor, Alamglr (II), and set a pretender on 
the throne, though All Gauhar, afterwards known as Shah Alam (II), 
who had fled to Bengal, was generally recognized. The Rohillas and 
Shuja-ud daiila, Nawab of Oudh, were seriously alarmed at the growth 
of Hindu influence, for Jats and Rajputs had now united with the 
Marathas for a final struggle against the Muhamniadan powers. In 
1760 Ahmad Shah Durrani returned to India, and was joined by the 
Rohillas and the Nawab of Oudh. For two months the great armies 
representing the rival religions lay opposite each other near the historic 
site of Panipat, engaging in skirmishes, till early in 1761 a pitched 
battle took place, and the fortunes of Northern India were decided 
for a time by the crushing defeat of the Hindus. 

Shah Alam had come into conflict with the English in Bihar, and 
in 176T retired to Allahabad with the promise of an annual payment 
of 24 lakhs in lieu of the revenue of Bengal. Two years later the 
governor of Bengal, Mir Kasim, caused a massacre of the British at 
Faiii.i and fled to Oudh, where Shuja ud daula took up his cause. 
The allies invaded biliar, but failed to tukc Tatna, and were defeated 
at Buxar (1764). The British advanced to Allahabad, and then met 
Shuja-ud-daula, who had again called in the Marathas from Bundel- 
khand, near Jajmau in Cawnpore District. The Nawab and his allies 
were defeated; and it was finally decided that Sl^ Alam should 
receive Allahal:^ and Koit (corresponding to the present Districts 
of AllahftbSd, Cawnpore, and Fatehpur) as well as 36 lakhs a year 
from the revenues of Bengal, while Shuja-ud-daula undertook to pay 
the British a contribution of 50 lakhs. 

Although the battle of Panipat had broken up the coalition among 
the Hindus, it had not operated as a check on the incursions of the 
three principal members in the west of the Provinces. In the northern 
Doab the Sikhs were continually raiding the territory held by Najib 
Khan. The Jsts seized Agra, and attempted to take Delhi (1765); 
the gradual increase in their power was, however, checked by the- 
progress of the MarSth88» who occupied Delhi, where Shfth Alam 
joined them against the advice of the British. When these successes 
were followed up by Maratha raids in Rohilkhand the situation be- 
came serious. In 1772 Sir Robert Barker met Shujft-ud-daula, who 
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attempted to gain the alliance of the Rohillas; but these distrusted 
him, and only agreed to join when their forces were broken up by 
the MarSlthas. 

The Marathas then extorted from the wretched emperor a grant 
of the Allahabad territories, and in 1773 marched to Kamghat on 
the Ganges and demanded the amount due on bonds given to them 
twenty years before. British troops were now sent up to guard the 
Oudh frontier, and the Marathas were forced to leave Rohilkhand, 
and later in the year were driven out of the 1 >oab. The Allahabad 
territory was then assigned to Shuja-ud-daula, on the ground that the 
emperor had forfeited it by his grant to the Marathas. The Rohillas 
had been intriguing to the end with the Marathas, and had refused 
to keep their engagements with Shuja-ud-daula, by \\\\\c\\ the British 
were also to benefit, so in 1774 British troops marched through Oudh, 
and Rahmat Khan, the Rohilla leader, was defeated and killed near 
Miranpur Katra in Shahjah^pur, and Rohilkhand was made over to 
the Navvub of Oudh. 

When Sliuja-ud-daula was succeeded in 1775 by Asaf-ud-daula, 
a new treaty was made with the British, by which they obtained the 
sovereignty of most of the Benares Division. Meanwhile the emperor's 
affairs had been well managed by Mirz£ Najaf, who drove the Jats 
out of AUgarh, Muttra, and Agra, but had difficulty in repelling the 
Sikhs» whose yearly raids grew more and more serious. The Benares 
territory had remained under the rule of R2j£ Chet Singh, who refused 
in 1780 to supply troops and pay an increased subsidy. Warren 
Hastings came to Benares^ and an attempt to arrest the KAja led to 
an insurrection, which was soon quelled. Chet Singh fled and was 
replaced by Mahip NSrayan Singh, and British administration com- 
menced soon after. 

Except in the tracts liable to Sikh raids the Provinces were now 
fairly quiet for a few years \ but the MarSthSs appeared again with 
the Savoyard soldier, De Boigne. They seized Agra, Muttra, and the 
northern Doabi and foiled the last attempt made to revive Muham- 
madan power in 1787. The in&mous Ghulflm Ksdir, grandson of 
Najib Khftn, was forced back to Delhi, where he Minded the helpless 
emperor, and Mughal rule was now at an end. North of Delhi a 
considerable area came into the power of George Thomas about 1 795. 
The central Doab was held by the Mar&thas under De Boigne, who 
was succeeded by Perron in 1796; and Farrukhabad was still governed 
by a Nawab, who recognized the authority of the Oudh government. 
The decline of the latter power led to the still further growth of British 
influence. Asaf-ud-daula died in 1797, and was succeeded (after a 
short interval, during which his reputed son, Wazir AlT, reigned) by 
his brother SaAdat AU, who ceded to the British the fort of Allahabad, 

I, 2 
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and promised an annual subsidy of 76 lakhs in return for a guarantee 
against invasion. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the British thus 
held only the present Benares Division (except South Mirzipur) and 
the fort of Allah&bad. In 1801, when Rohilkhand and other parts 
of the Oudh territory were in a state of anarchy, and a grandson of 
Ahmad Shah DurrSni was threatening to invade India, SaAdat AlT, 
Nawib of Oudh, in return for a guarantee of protection, made over 
to the British the so-called 'Ceded Provinces,' which included the 
present Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand Divisions, with the Districts of 
Allahabad, Fatebpur, ( awnpore, Etawah, Mainpurf, Etah, the south 
of Mirzapur, and the Tarai parganas of the Kumaun Division. A year 
later the Nawab of Farrukhabad ceded his shrunken dominions. Oudh 
was thus surrounded on all sides but the north by British territory. In 
1803 broke out with the Marathas over events in ^V'estem India. 
Lord Lake, starting from Cawnpore, conducted a brilliant campaign, 
in the course of which he took AUgarh by storm and occupied Delhi 
and Agra. The result was the acquisition from the Marathas of 
(i) the 'Conquered Provinces,' which inchided the Meerut Division, 
the rest of the Agra Division, and the Districts round Delhi now in 
the Punjab; and (2) most of the present Districts of Banda and 
Hamirpur, and small tracts in Jalaun, Gohad, and Gwalior. I he two 
last were restored to iSindhia in 1805. In 18 16 a war with Nepal, 
which had been caused by the repeated attacks of the Gurkhas on 
Gorakhpur, ended with the cession of the Kumaun Division and 
Dehra Dun District. 

All of these tracts were at first inchided in the Bengal Presidency, 
and brought under the immediate control of the Governor-General-in- 
Council. In 1833 an Act ol Parliament was passed to divide the 
Bengal Presidency into two parts, that lying to the north-west being 
called the Presidency of Agra. A Governor was appointed ; but the 
scheme was never fully carried out, .mj two years later another Act 
authorized the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor. The North- 
western Provinces as then constituted comprised the present Province 
of Agra, except Jhansi and most of Jalaun, and also included the 
Delhi territories and Ajmer, which had been brought under the regular 
administration in 1832. MefwSra was added fourteen years later. In 
1853 the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, which had been acquired 
in 1 81 8, were formally incorporated in the Provinces. The PeshwS 
had ceded the sovereignty over the whole of British Bundelkhand in 
1817, and between 1840 and 1853 Jhansi and the rest of jalaun and 
a part of Hamltpar were acquired from petty rulers by lapse. Oudh 
was annexed in 1856. Immediately after the Mutiny the Delhi 
territories were transferred to the Punjab, while small additions were 
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made to Bunde]khatid» part of the Airai north of Oudh was given to 
the XepSlese, and a few villages in Bareilly and Mor3d3b3Ul were 
granted to the Nawab of RSmpur. The most considerable changes 
since the Mutiny have been the transfer of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories to the Central Provinces in 1861, and of Ajmer-Merw&ra 
to the Government of India in 1871 ; but there have also been minor 
changes in Jhansi and Bahraich. 

The old lawlessness did not pass away at once. In 18 16 the levy 
of a house tax caused a serious outbreak in Rohilkhand, while in 1824 
dacoity increased in Saharanpur almost to the stage of insurrection. 
Thagi was rife throughout the Provinces, and for years the great rivers, 
which formed the principal trade routes, were infested by pirates. Two 
events of importance stand out beyond these matters — the annexation 
of Oudh and the great Mutiny. In Oudh the government had steadily 
deteriorated, and the kingdom was only kept together by British 
support. The king was called on to abdicate in 1856, and on his 
refusal was deposed. 

Tlic Mutiny broke out at Mccrut in May, 1857. It was essentially 
a mutiny of the sepoys ; but where representatives of former rulers 
were found, as at Bareilly, Farrukhabad, Banda, Cawnpore, Jhansi, 
and elsewhere, these assumed the leadership. In other places the 
disorder took the form of anarchy rather than the revival of native 
rule: Etawah District was actually administered by native officials and 
landowners for some time after the Collector had taken refuge at Agra. 
By the end of June the forts of Agra and Allahabad, and the Resi- 
dency at Luc know, were the only places still held by the British ; but 
Cawnpore was retaken within a month, and the recovery began. After 
the fall of Delhi on September 19, Greathed s column marched down 
through the Doab. At the same time the Lucknow garrison was 
reinforced, and it was relieved in November, though the city was not 
retaken until March, 1858. Rohilkhand was then reduced, while 
Sir Hugh Rose, advancing from Central India, took Jhansi in April, 
1858. Rewards and punishments followed. The garrison in 1856 
had consisted of about 53,000 Native and only 5,200 British troops, 
and the latter number was raised considerably. The police force was 
reoiganized and the population was disarmed, while forts were de- 
molished. Subsequent disturbances have been chiefly dacoities and 
religious riots. 

The earliest archaeological remains which can be dated with certainty 
are the inscriptions of the great Mauryan king, Asoka, on pillars at 
Benares and AllahSbad, and on a rock at Kals! in Dehra Dfln District, 
which belong to the third century b.c. It is probable that the fine 
siupQs at Sftm&th near Benares and at Kasii in Gorakhpur are even 
older, and the excavation of a siupa at Fiprahwa in BastI District has 
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yielded a casket bearing an inscription in chatacters of the third, fourth, 
or fifth century B.C. Fragments of stone railings and buildings, coins, 
clay seals, and other relics of Buddhism have been found in every part 
of the Provinces except the Him9layBs. The principal sites that have 
been r^larly excavated are Set Mahbt (Gondl), Ahichhattra (Bareilly), 
SankTsa (FarrukhabSd), Muttra, and Bhuilft Dih (Bastf) ; but many 
others await exploration. 

Excavations at Muttra have yielded Jain sculptures and fragments 
of Jain temples, some of which bear inscriptions dated in the time of 
the great Kushan kings (first or second century A.D.). In the Lalitpur 
tiiksil of Jhansi District many fine Jain temples and sculptures of 
the mediaeval period (900 to itoo) are still in a &ir state of pre- 
servation. 

While there are many sites in the Provinces which pq>ular tradition 

identifies with places mentioned in the great epics, the earliest purely 
Hindu remains are those of the Gupta kingdom of the fourth and fifth 
centuries a.d. Inscriptions and a single copperplate of the early 
Gupta kings have been found in viirious places, from Gorakhpur and 
GhSzlpur on the east to Etah and Bulandshahr on the west. A beautiful 
small temple near Deogarh in Jhansi District is assigned to this period. 
The disorder which followed the break-up of the Gupta power was not 
favourable to the architect and builder, while the temples raised between 
the eighth and twelfth centuries, wlicn Kanauj was the seat of a great 
Hindu dynasty, were mostly demolished or converted into mosques by 
the Muhammadans. The remains of Hindu temples used in this way 
are especially nofiVcihle at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Ajodhva, Muttra, 
and Benares. In Ivumaun and Bundelkhand, however, mediaeval 
temples have survived. The chief cenirts of Hindu religious life, at 
the present time, thus ccMitain hardly any an( ient Hindu buildings; 
and at Hardwar, Ajodhya, Benares, and Muttra most of the temples 
have been built recently. During the tolerant reign of Akbar some 
fine temples were built at Brtndaban, one of which (erected about 
1590) is especially magnificent. The history of the mediaeval Hindu 
period has been largely recovered from inscriptions and from the study 
of coins. 

The early Muhammadans have left many memorials in the shape 
of mosques, idgdhs, and tombs. The oldest among these arc some 
buildings constructed at Budaun by the emperor Altamsh in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The finest specimens are, how- 
ever, the great mosques at Jaitnpur, built two hundred years later by 
the Shark! kings, which are particularly striking for their huge facades, 
recalling the propylons of Egypt. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the emperors Akbar, 
JabSngtr, and ShSh Jahftn spent large sums on the adornment of the 
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royal residences at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra, where stately palaces, 
magnificent tombs, and mosques still recall the memories of the great 
Mughats. Much has been done within the last few years to repair 
and preserve these valuable monuments. In the eighteenth century 

the type of architecture deteriorated, though buildings of some beauty 
were built by the Rohillas and the early Nawabs of Oudh. 

The total population of the United Provinces (i 901) is 47-7 millions, 
and with dependent Native States 48*5 millions. The pressure on the 
soil is greater than in at^ other Province in India, 
for the number of persons per square mile in British * 
Districts is 445, or, excluding the nineteen largest towns in the Pro- 
vinces, 427. But there are considerable variations. The Himalayan 
tract, with its forest land and steep mountain sides, supports only 
95 persons per square mile, and at the opposite end of the Provinces 
the inffrtile Central India plateau and the hilly Mirzapur District have 
an almost equal density of 197 and 192. In the submontane Districts 
and the great plain there is a gradual increase from west to east. The 
western sub-Himalayan Districts have 409 persons i)er stjuare mile 
and the eastern 561. In the (iangetic plain the density rises from 
512 in the west to 549 in the centre and 718 in the east. Twelve 
Districts have a density of less than 400, fourteen vary between 400 
and 500, and tvvent\-fwo have a higher density. In Oarhwal only 
79 persons are found to each square mile, while in Ballia there are 
791, though the largest town in tliat District contains less than 16,000 
inha 1)1 rants. 

There are seven cities with a population exceeding 100,000: namely, 
LucKNOW (264,049), Benares (209,331), Cawnpore (197,170), Agra 
(188,022), ALI.AHABAD (172,032), Bareilly (131,208), and Meerut 
(118,129); thirty-one towns of between so,ooo and 100,000; and 
seventy of between 10,000 and 20,000. The total urban population, 
including that of 187 places possessing urban characteristics though 
the population is below 5,000, is 5,273,573, or about 11 per cent, of 
the total, which is laiger than in most parts of India. The proportion 
of the urban population varies from 57 and 26 per cent, in Lucknow 
and Benares, where large cities are situated in small Districts, to less 
than I per cent, in SultSnpur, being lowest in the eastern parts of the 
Provinces and in the hills. Of the rural population, 37 per cent, live 
in villages with a population under 500, and 52 per cent in villages of 
500 to 2,000, while inhabitants of villages of 2,000 to 5,000 form 
zo per cent, and of larger villages i per cent, of the total. The term 
'village' here means the revenue mauza or parish. In the western 
part of the Provinces the village sites are usually compact groups of 
houses, a relic of the precautions taken against Sikh invasions during 
the eighteenth century. In the centre and east scattered hamlets are 
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more common, and in Ghitfpur District there are 'villages* of lo^ooo 
to 1 3,000 inhabitants without any single site containing as many 
as 5,000. 

General estimates of the population of the Province of Agra were 
made in 1826 and 1848, and a Census was carried out iti 1853, 1865, 
and 1872. In Oudh the first Census was taken in 1S69. In ^88 
1891, and 1901 enumerations in both Provinces were simultaneous 
with those throughout India. The variations are of doubtful value 
before 1869 and 1872 ; but it is certain that between 1853 and 1865 
the population of the larger Province decreased considerably owing 
to the Mutiny, and to famine and disease. In 1S72 there was an 
increase, in spite of the famine of 1868, and this Census probably 
understated the figures for the Benares Division, while on the other 
hand the Oudh Census of 1869 overstated the truth. AccordiiVL! to 
the returns, the population of the United Provinces ruse from 42,002,897 
in 1872 (1869 in Oudh) to 44,107,869 in 1881 ; but the greater portion 
of this increase lias been assigned to improvements in enumeration, 
and the scarcity of 1877-8 and the fever cj)ideniic of 1879 probably 
ke[)t the poj)ulation stationary. In the next ten years (i 88 1-90) the 
total rose to 46,905,085, an increase of 6'3 per cent. These were 
years of good rainfall, and the distribution of variations is closely 
connected with the character and position of different tracts. The 
period 1891-1900 was marked by two serious calamities: it began 
with wet years, culmmatnii; in the abnormal season of 1S94, when the 
rainfall was 57 inches as compared with a mean of 37 inches. The 
following year rain was badly distributed, and in 1896 the monsoon 
ceased prematurely, causing widespread distress. The pressure of high 
prices was again felt in 1899 and 1900, when other parts of India were 
visited by severe famine. The Census of 1901 showed a population 
of 47,691,782, an increase of 1*7 per cent., which is little more than 
half the normal rate calculated in 1891. In the western plain the 
increase was 10 per cent, but the Himalayan tract was the only other 
portion which increased at a greater rate (2-6 per cent.) than the 
Provinces as a whole; the submontane tracts and the central plain 
increased by smaller amounts. On the other hand, the Central India 
plateau lost 8*4 per cent, of its population, the eastern plain 7*1, and 
Mirzapur District 6>8 per cent. 

In the Central India plateau, Allahabad south of the Jumna, MirzS- 
pur, parts of Agra and Et&wah and Hardol, the failure of the crops, 
owing to drought in 1895 and 1896, was the main cause of the decrease^ 
and would have been sufficient to affect the population seriously if the 
preceding seasons -had been favourable; but its effects were intensified 
by the fact that untimely rainfall had caused serious damage to suc- 
cessive harvests and thus impaired the resources of the people. In the 
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eastern plain and submontane tracts, however, the predominant factor 
was mortality due to disease caused by excessive rain, and a corre- 
sponding decline in the birth-rate, while the damage to crops from 
the same cause was probably greater than the losses due to drought 
The western plain and the Himalayan tracts, with small exceptions, 
suffered appreciably from neither flood nor famine, and a large part 
of the former benefited materially from the adversity of other regions. 

There is no considerable influx of rural population into towns, and 
labour is often a difficult question in the few large manufacturing towns 
such as Cawnpore. Before British rule the growth of large towns and 
cities depended chiefly on religious sanctity and the site chosen as the 
seat of provincial governments. Benares, Allahabad, Bindhachal, 
Ajodhya, and Muttra are examples of the former, Benares being one 
of the principal seats of the Saiva cult in India, while Ajodhya and 
Muttra are centres of the worship of Vishnu in his incarnations as 
Rama and Krishna. Agra, T.ucknow, I'yzabad, and Jaunj^ur are towns 
which grew uj) round the courts of native rulers. The cities which 
have thriven by trade may be divided into those in which the trade 
is chiefly concerned with the collection and distnbuliun (jf produce, 
or of articles manufactured elsewhere, such as Bareilly, Meerut, Shah- 
jahanpur, Moradabad, Aligarh (Koil), Saharanpur, Gorakhpur, and 
JhSnsi ; and those in which manufactures have become important, 
such as Cawnpore, Agra, Mirzapur, and Hathras, The growth of 
towns is at present in a transitional state. Railways have in many 
cases ruined the trade of former centres of distribution, while others 
have prospered and new ones have been formed. 

The people are not generally disposed to move from their homes. 
In 189 X, 89 per cent, of the total population had been bom in the 
Districts where they were enumerated, and in 1901 the proportion 
rose to nearly 91 per cent. Internal migration is chiefly due to the 
marriage customs of the Hindus, who contract alliances with persons 
living some distance away. Thus in 189 1 nearly 80 per cent, of the 
persons who had been bom outside the Districts where they were 
enumerated were females, while in 1901, after a succession of bad 
years which had caused men to wander in search of a living and 
had checked marriages, the proportion fell to 60 per cent It is 
calculated that about 700,000 persons left for other parts of India 
between 1891 and 1901, while more than 100,000 were registered 
as emigrants to the West Indies, Fiji, and Natal, and there was 
a considerable exodus from the eastern submontane Districts into 
Nepal The emigrants are of two classes: those who seek work, 
or in the case of females are married, in Districts adjoining the 
Provinces; and those who go to distant parts of India. The latter 
class of emigration has begun to be appreciable, and laige numbers 
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of persons from these Provinces are found in Assam, Bengal, Bombay, 
Burma, the Central Provinces, and Hyderabad. The Districts from 
which they chiefly go lie east of a line drawn through Allahabad and 
Fy^^bad. 

The :igL returns of the Census are of little absolute value without 
adjustment, but are of some u.^e for comparative purposes. Thus ihe 
proportion of Musalmans per 10,000 of population is higher llum that 
of Hindus in each quinquennial period up to the age of fifteen, and 
again over the age of fifty, pointing to their greater fecundity and 
vitality. The distribution is appreciably affected by natural calamities ; 
and the figures for 1901 show cleariy the results of reduced birth-rates 
in 1895, following a year of fever, and in 1897, when there was famine. 
These results are most marked in the Districts worst affected. Thus 
in JhSnsi out of every zo,ooo of population only 1,049 were under the 
age of five, as compared with a proportion for the whole Provinces 
of 1 1 263. The age returns also indicate the effect on population 
of calamities in earlier years, and show a difference between the distri- 
bution in urban and rural areas, there being a deficiency in age periods 
up to twenty in the former. 

In rural areas only the few persons who are subject to the law for the 
prevention of infanticide (Act VIII of 1870) are bound to register 
births and deaths. R^stration is carried out by means of the village 
policeman or chat^ddr. The chautaddrs are usually illiteratei but are 
supplied with a notebook in which they get entries made, and which 
they take to the police station once or twice a week. The complete- 
ness of the record is checked by higher officials in the Police and 
Revenue departments, and also by members of the local boards, 
vaccinators, and Deputy-Sanitary Commissioners. In urban areas, 
where the Municipal or the Cantonment Act is in force, it is usually 
provided by rules having the force of law that the head of the family 
in which a birth or death occurs, and also the sweeper employed in the 
house, shall report it within a week. Registers are also kept at ceme- 
teries and burning ^hdts in a few towns. Failure to report is punishable 
with a small fine. In cantonments the medical officers also are l)Ound 
to report. Other urban areas are under the same rules as rural areas, 
but supervision is better. As a rule each police circle is a unit of area, 
but places under the Municipal, Town Chaukldari, or (.'antonment 
Acts, jails, reformatories, and lunatic asylums form separate units. 
Statistics are compiled in the oftice of the Civil Surgeon, and are 
forwarded through the District Magistrate to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner. Testing by higher officials usually points to omissions varying 
from 2 to 3 per cent, of the number of entries tested, the rate of 
omission being slightly higher for births than for deaths. In periods 
of famine and epidemics deaths are not fully recorded. In 1901 the 
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population according to the Census was less by 3*4 per ce?)t. than 
the population deduced from vital statistics; but allowing for emigration 
the discrepancy was less than i per centj and the number of infants 
under one year agreed closely with the number deduced from the vital 
statistics of the previous year. Over small areas migration is so con- 
siderable and so irregular, that the population at inter-censal periods 
cannot be calculated. The proportion of females bom to each 1,000 
of males has increased regularly from 877 in 188 1 to 905 in 189 1 and 
931 in 1 901, which indicates improvement in registration, as omissions 
are probably more common in the case of females. 

The following table shows the ratio per 1,000 of registered births 
and deaths, and the mortality from characteristic diseases in the three 
decennial years 1881, 1891, and 1901, and also in 1904 : — 



Ye«r. 


Popalation 
under 
registra' 

tiOD. 


Ratio of 
renitered 

per 1,000. 


Ratio of 
registcted 

maths 
per i,oool 


Deaths per t,ooofroin 


Cholera. 


Small- 
pox. 

0-39 
0.56 

0-02 

0.15 


Fever. 
a4-95 

22-02 
23.46 
23.92 


Bowel 

com. 
plaints. 


1881 . 
1891 . 
1901 . 
1904 . 


44,107,869 
46,905,085 
47.691,782 


40- 34 
33-26 

41- 35 
46.67 ^ 


3T-79 
3f-i4 
30-30 
34-70 


0-58 
360 

'•13 
0.14 


1.88 
1.06 

0-57 
0.50 



In T904 the registered birth rate per 1,000 varied from 6t in Hamir- 
pur to 28 in Dehra Dun, and the registered death-rate from 47 in 
Farrukhabad to 24 in Banda. 

The record of cause of death is, however, very incorrect. The 
chaukiihir classifies most diseases as fever, cholera, small-pox, or bowel 
complaints. Returns are obtained from medical officers, their subor- 
dinates, and from private practitiuners ; but the number of deaths 
reported in this way is too small (11,228 in 1903) to give satisfactory 
results. Fever, as appears from the statement given above, is usually 
reported to be responsible for about 75 per cent, of the total mortality. 
Pneumonia, which is common in the cold season, and many other 
diseases accompanied by a high temperature are included under fever. 
In years of excessive rainfall the death-rate from fever increases largely. 
Thus in 1894, 1,495,372 deaths were reported from this cause, and 
in 1897 the number was 1,463,716, as the poorer classes had been 
enfeebled by the scarcity of the previous year. In the twenty-one 
years 1881-1901, the deaths reported from cholera have varied from 
3,508 in 1898 to 300^628 in 1887. From 1881 to 1890 the average 
was 60,968, and in the next ten years 81,415. Deaths from small-pox 
averaged 54,7x7 in 1881-90 and 18,229 in 1891-1900, the laigest 
number in any year being 202,541 in 1884 and the smallest 981 in 
1901. A few cases of plague first took place in 1897, and in the 
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following years there were small outbreaks. Early in 190 1 the disease 
broke out more violently in the eastern Districts, and there were 9,778 
deaths, chiefly in Benares (3,o64X Ballift (5«378), AUah&bSd (661), and 
Jaunpur (712). The next year there was a more serious epidemic 
in Cawnpore District, where 9,753 deaths occurred, of which 6,336 
were in the city. It has now been i»oved that mahdmdrif which has 
long been known in Kumaun, where it sometimes becomes epidemic, 
is identical with plague. In the early stages inspection on railways and 
the evacuation and disinfection of houses were found useful; but as 
the disease spread Uttle could be done. Inspection on railways was 
abolished early in 1903, when the disease had become established in 
more than twenty Districts. The number of deaths from plagut; 
in 1904 was 179,082, the largest numbers occurring in Ballia (17,417) 
and Azamgarh (16,994). In 1905 the number rose to 305,737; the 
worst -infected District was Muttra, where 45,644 deaths from plague 
were rec orded, and it is estimated that one-eleventh of the population 
were swept away by the epidemic. 

The death-rate of infants under one year of age (calculated on the 
mean number of births during the year under report and that preceding 
it) was 238-4 per 1,000 in 1881-90, 230-1 in 1891-1900, and 232-7 
in 1901. J'he lowest rate was 190-7 in 1893, and the highest 272 5 in 
the famine year, 1897. In 1903 the rate rose to 274, owing to the 
prevalence of measles. 

Among Hindus some castes are divided into groups of different 
social t tnding, and a woman must marry into a group at least equal 
lu, and \i possible higher than, her own. The femaks of the highest 
groups thus find a difficulty in obtaumig .,UiLuhle husbands, and among 
Rajputs, Tagas, Jats, Ahirs, and Korls this has led to female infanticide. 
The crime was formally declared murder by Bengal Regulation XXI 
of 1795, and attempts were first made to stop it by reforming public 
opinion and taking engagements from leading Rajputs to give up the 
practice. These attempts failed ; and after much discussion a system 
of registration of births and deaths, which had been tried with more 
success, was legalized by rules made under Act VlII of 1870. The 
rules, which are enforced only where the practice is found to exist, 
provide that the head of a proclaimed household shall report every 
birth and death in his family, and every illness of a female child, to the 
chauMdoTt who reports such events, and also the departure of pregnant 
women, at the police station. Registers are kept by the police and 
checked on the spot by higher officials. In 1870, 590,560 persons 
were on the registers ; but the number fell to 385,680 in 1881, 60^993 
in 1891, and 44,173 in i9or, the decrease indicating the success 
obtained in checking the practice against which the rules were directed. 

The proportion of insane persons to the total population in 1901 
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was 1*44 per 10,000, the rate for males being double that for females. 
In some of the Districts watered by the large rivers flowing from the 
hills cretinism affects the proportion, as idiocy is not distinguished 
from other forms of mental disease. I'his is more distinctly marked 
in the case of deaf-mutes, whose proportion is 3>73 per r 0,000 over the 
whole Provinces, whereas the figure rises to 11 in Tehrl, 15 in Garhwal, 
and 20 in Almora. Nearly 17 males and nearly 18 females out of every 
10,000 are blind, the highest proportion (about 30) being found in the 
central Districts. The proportion of lepers is 2*37 per r 0,000, but the 
disease is more prevalent in hill Districts, the proportion rismg to 20 in 
Almora. Both blindness and leprosy appear to be decrea,sing. 

The proportion of females to 1,000 males in the Provinces as a whole 
has risen from 925 in 1881 to 930 in 1891, and 937 in 1901. In the 
western plain it falls to 868, while in the eastern plain it rises to 1,039. 
There are two well-delincd areas in which the number of females is 
equal to, or greater than, the number of males, namely Garhwal and 
Tehri in the hills and a continuous group of nine eastern Districts : 
in Ballia the proportion is as high as 1,084. The area where females 
are proportionately fewest is a compact group of Districts in the western 
plain — namely, Mainpurl, Etawali, i airukhabad, Etah, and Budaun— in 
which the proportion varies from 837 to 854. iVilowiug for the con- 
cealment of leuiales at enumeration and for the effects of infanticide, 
both of which are probably of little effect now, and also for emigration, 
it appears that the proportion of females has some connexion with race, 
being highest where Ar)'an blood is diluted to a considerable extent 
with aboriginal 

The marriage ceremony among Hindus does not usually mark the 
commencement of conjugal life. In the highest castes the postpone- 
ment of marriage till the age of puberty entails social discredit, but 
cohabitaticNi is deferred till the bride has attained maturity. In the 
lower castes the age of marriage is later, and in some of the lowest 
consummation is a part of the ceremony. Some castes which have 
become Hinduized in recent times have not yet adopted the strict 
rule of child-maniage. The results of each Census during the period 
1881-1901 point, however, to the conclusion that child-marriage is 
increasing. Taking both sexes together, only 10 per cent of the 
population aged 15 and over are unmarried ; but in the case of males 
18 per cent, of Hindus and 17 per cent, of MusalmSns are unmarried, 
while the proportion for females sinks to 3 and 4 per cent, respectively. 
Marriage is usually earlier in the east of the Provinces than in the west. 
There are also fewer unmarried persons in the east, and castes in which 
marriage is latest have the largest proportion of such. Direct prohibi- 
ten against the remarriage of widows is in force only amon^ about one- 
quarter of the Hindu population ; but where remarriage is alk>wed, the 
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second marriage, though legal, is cclcljruted without the usual rites, and 
bears a different rianie from ordinary marri.it^e. Widowers also marry 
again less frequently than in European c<.)untries. Divorce is un- 
common among Hindus, and if wives are put away for unchastity, 
they cannot remarr)' except in the case of the lowest castes. Among 
Musalmans divorce is permitted, but is strongly reprobated, and 
a practical check is put on it by fixing the nominal duwer (which is 
repayable on divorce) at an amount the husband could never pay. 
Polygamy is allowed by many Hindu castes, and is {)ermitted in all 
cases where a first wife is barren. There were 1,107 married females 
to r,ooo married males among Hindus in 1901, and 1,032 among 
Musalmans, The marriage of two sislcr^ either at the same time or 
one after another is not forbidden. Poly.indry is prevalent in the 
Jaunsar-Bawar pur^ana of Dehra Dun; but the husbands iiiui>t be 
brothers, i. e. sons of the same set of fathers, and succession is traced 
through males, not through females. 
Statistics of civil condition in 189 1 and 1901 are given below: — 



CMI 


1891. 


U/)I. 




Male*. 


Pemalet. 




Mates. 


Females. 


UDmarried 
Married . 
Widowed . 

Total 


17,884,357 

33,694,288 

5,326,146 


•o>944>402 
1 1,830410 


11,873,878 


18,169,477 
33)948,963 


11,063,796 
",9»3,793 


7,105,681 
3.933>9S8 




46,904,791 


24»303»237 


23,601,564 


47,691,783 


34,616,942 


23.074»840 



Three languages are spoken by the great majority of the people in the 
plains. The central portion, roughly bounded by a line drawn north 
and south through BSndS town on the west and a parallel line through 
Mirzftpur on the east, is the Eastern Hindi tcact^ with a population 
of nearly 15 millions. Western Hindi is spoken by over 21^ millions 
west of this area, and Bihail by 10 miUions east of it. The official 
language is Urda or Hindustani, a dialect of Western HindL An 
educated native usually speaks UrdQ to everybody but the members 
and private servants of his own family, with whom he uses the language 
of his birthplace. Prose is written in Urdd, or in what is called High 
Hindi, which is identical with UrdQ in grammar, but replaces all words 
of Arabic or Persian origin by Sanskrit, ^\'ritlen verse is usually in 
Urdu, or in the Braj dialect of Western Hindi, but Eastern Hindi is 
also used. The majority of the natives in all parts can understand 
Urdu and High Hindi, if pedantic Persian or Arabic words on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit words on the other, are avoided. In the hills 
Central Pahari is spoken by i million people, and appears to be 
connected with the languages of Rajputana. Of languages foreign to 
the Provinces, English, Bengali, and Nepali, or Parbattia, are most 
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spoken, but the proportion 'Of speakers of each of these to the total 
population is small. 

Language statistics for 1891 and 1901 are given in the following 
table : — 





Chief vernaculars of the Provinces. 


Other 
lan- 
guages. 


Western 
Hindi. 


Eastern 
Hindi. 


Bihirt. 


NepalT, 
Parbattia, 
or 

Gorlchlll. 


Central 
Pahari. 


Gijpsy 
dia- 
lecu. 


Bhotiu 

of 
United 
Pro- 
vinces. 


Total. 


I89I 
I90I 






836,694 


1 


46,814,071 
47>S89,303 


90,720 
103,479 


45,581,968 
91,588,984 1 14,905,187 


1 i<v>56^s6 


77.374 
353 1 iO|33< 



The most prominem characteristic of the Hindu caste system is that 
it divides the people into a large number of groups primarily dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they are endogamous. ^^'ith^n the caste or 
tribe (which are distinguished by European students, as being based re- 
spectively on community of occupation, and on descent from a common 
ancestor or on common occupation of territory) are found other divi- 
sions, usually endogamous, which are sometimes further divided into 
exogamous groups. Where exogamous groups are found, a fuaher 
distinction lies in the fact that tliese are often classified by social status, 
and a woman must, as observed above, marry into a group equal, and, 
if possible, superior, to her own. The Rajput, Thakur, or Chhattri 
caste contains only exogamous groups, and the rule of hypergamy is 
here strictly observed, though the position of individual groups varies 
in different Districts. Intermarriage between members of the same 
endogamous division is prohibited^ even where there are no exogamous 
groups, within five degrees on the mothei^s side and seven on the 
father's. The caste system is constantly undergoing a variety of minor 
modifications. Thus the MochI who works only in leather has split ofi* 
from the ChamSr who works raw hides. Groups from different castes 
have united to form the Mall£h or fishing and boating castes, but each 
group remains endogamous. The Sidhs are an example of a more 
complete union, where different groups have intermarried and formed 
a new caste through the common tie of a new religious movement 
Where hypergamy is in force, n^lect of the principle lowers the divi- 
sion or family concerned, while^ on the other hand, castes ambitious 
to rise adopt child-marriage and prohibit the remarriage of widows. 
A caste, the members of which are prospering, often claims to be 
considered as BrShman or Rftjput, much as a rich Englishman discovers 
that his ancestors came over with the Conqueror. Theoretically, the 
Hindus are divided into four main castes: the Brihmans or priests, 
the Kshattriyas or warriors, the Vaisyas or traders, all of which are 
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called twice-born : and the Sudras. Investiture with the sacred thread 
at the so-called second birth may bo compared with the Christian rite 
of confirmation. According to native ideas the first three of the main 
castes mentioned above are Aryan, and the last of aboriginal or mixed 
origin. In practice, however, several castes claim rank alongside of 
those admitted to represent the first three main classes, and their 
claims are partially admitted, while many distinctions exist among the 
Sudras. Thus twelve cla Mtication groups can be formed, of which 
three represent the twice Iv ia and three more the castes allied to these, 
with a total of lo^- milliuns. The sescnth ^rroup, with over 750,000, 
includes castes definitely held not to be twice-born though higher than 
Sudras. The eighth, ninth, and tenth groups, wiili nearly 19 millions, 
include persons from whom the twice-born (or some of them) can take 
certain kinds of food, or can or cannot take water ; while the other two 
groups, with io millions, include castes whose touch defiles a member 
of the twice born castes, distinguished from each other by the fact 
that they do not or do eat beef. The largest single castes arranged 
in order of social precedence are Brahman (4,706,332), Rajput 
(3>403,576), Bania (1,332,432), Ahfr (3,823,668), Lodha (1,063,741), 
Kahir (1,237,881), PXsI (1,239,282), and Chlmar (5,890,639). No 
other caste numbers a million. Variattofis in the distribution of 
diiTerent castes are noted in articles on Districts. 

Contact with Hindus has j^rodaced some imitation of their customs 
among Muhammadans. Thus there is a tendency to form endogamous 
groups, chiefly marked in the case of converts who still preserve a tradi- 
tion of their Hindu origin. Whiles however, converts often retain Hindu 
prohibitions based on affinity, which are stricter than the rules of Islftm, 
families of pure foreign origin intermarry within very narrow circles. 
Among Hindus members of different castes will ordinarily not eat 
articles of certain kinds of food together ; but the followers of IslSm 
observe no such restrictions, save that food or water would not be taken 
from a sweeper, and very strict Muhammadans refuse to eat with Chris* 
tians. MusalmSns may be divided into three classes: (i) the foreign 
tribes, Saiyid (257,241), Shaikh (1,340,057), FathiUi (766,502), and 
Mughal (82,334). Many of these, especially the so-called Shaikhs, are 
certainly descended from converted Hindus. (2) Converts retaining 
Hindu caste names (2,233,486), the largest castes being Rajput (402,922), 
Behna (356,577), Nai (219,898), Tell (207,863), and Darzl (161,298). 
(3) Occupational groups, also chiefly of Hindu origin (1,895,176), in- 
cluding JuUlhl (898,032) and Fakir (334,762). 

The three main physical types are Dravidian, Mongoloid, and Aryan. 
The first is found pure in South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand ; but many 
castes in the eastern and central Districts show tlie V>road nose and dark 
colour which characterize the type. In the Aryan type, which is conmiou 
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among the higher castes, especially in the western Districts, the features 
are more finely cut, and in particular the nose is thin and the compleidon 
fair. The majority of people show a mixture of these two types, the 
proportion of Dravidian blood increasing in the east. In the sub- 
Htmilayan and HimSlayan Districts the Mongoloid type is found. 
This is marked by a short head (the other two types being dolicho- 
cephalic), a broad nose, prominent c:heek-bones, and a yellow colour* 

In 1901, out of a total population of 47,691,782, Hindus numbered 
40,691,818, or mOTe than 85 per cent, and Musalmftns 6,731,034, or 
14 per cent. The total of all other religions is less than o<6 per cent, 
and this includes 102,469 Christians, of whom 68,841 are natives; 
84,401 Jains ; 65,382 Aryas; and 15,319 Sikhs. The MusalmSns dwell- 
ing in the Provinces are more prolific than the Hindus, and longer 
lived, partly no doubt because they are^ on the whole, better off, enjoy 
a more liberal diet, form a large proportion of the total in the more 
prosperous western Districts, do not practise child-marriage largely, and 
allow remarriage of widows. They are^ therefore, increasing faster than 
the Hindus ; but there is no reason to suppose that any considerable 
number of persons are being converted to Islftm at the present time. 
On the other hand, the Hindus lose by conversion to Christianity 
and the Arya Samaj. 

The term Hinduism includes in these Provinces an immense variety 
of ideas and beliefs, which vary in character from systems founded on 
the deepest philosophical speculations to animistic tenets little advanced 
beyond those of tlie wild jungle tribes in Central India, though the 
persons who profess the I tttcr srmitlv advance a claim to be considered 
Hindus. The absence of dogma renders it impossible to embody the 
tenets of Hinduism in a definite creed ; and the sanctity attached to 
Brahmans and cows, which is perhaps the most prevalent distinguishing 
feature of the system, is not recognized by some classes universiilly 
regarded as within the pale. For convenience the Vedantists may be 
considered as the orthodox school, and their creed may be summed up 
as a belief in the uniformity of the nature ol God, soul, and matter, the 
present world being an illusion caused by mayd. The so-called sec- 
tarian divisions of ilinduism have usually been formed by a tendency 
to recognize a personal God, and they may be grouped into those who 
especially regard Siva as supreme and those who render similar allegiance 
to Vishnu. But even among these there is a constant tendency to 
relapse uito pantheism. No estimate can be given of the numb^ of 
orthodox Hindus ; but it is certainly not large, as the fundamental ideas 
are too difficult to be comprehended by the masses. In 1901 only 
1,290,094 persons declared themselves as Saiva sectarians, and 2,571,232 
as Vaishnavas. The majority of Hindus incline to a belief in a personal 
God ; but this belief is very vaguely defined, and for the circumstances 
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of everyday life much more importance is attached to imploring the aid 
of benevolent minor deities, or averting the influence of demons, than to 
devotion to a supreme being. The doctrine of transmigration is firmly 
held by all classes of Hindus from the highest to the lowest, and the 
belief that a num shall reap as he has sown is an appreciable factor in 
the moral sanction; it is especially powerful in the more backward 
tracts of Kumaun and Bundelkhand. 

The Arya Sam3j, which was founded about 1875 in Bombay, has 
prospered in these ProvinceSi and its adherents in 1901 had almost 
trebled their number since 1891. They are found chiefly in the three 
western Divisions of Meerut, Agra, and Rohilkhand, and commonly 
belong to the higher castes. The distinguishing features of this reform- 
ing movement are monotheism^ the rejection of the divine inspiration 
of all Hindu sacred books except the hymns of the Vedas, the pro- 
hibition of idol worship, and the discouragement of most of the ritual 
observed by Hindus. The SamSj also aims at social improvements, 
especially the spread of education, the raising of the age at which 
marriage takes place, the remarriage of widows, and the simplification of 
restrictions based on caste custom. A Hindu sect of recent origin 
called Radha Swami was recorded in the Census of 1901 as having 
more than 1 5,000 adherents, and its tenets are remarkable as showing 
some resemblance to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, though it is 
evidently a development of the Kabirpanthi sect of Vaishnavism. Both 
these reforming movements have been strenuously opposed by ortho- 
dox Hindus, and in particular by the Brahmans, whose authority they 
threaten. 

The two principal sects of Muhammadans in these Provinces are the 
Sunnis (6,430,766) and Shiahs (183,208), while Musalman sweepers, 
who have a special cult, nuuibered 64,292. The most marked distinc- 
tions between Sunnis and Shiahs are in ritual, and in the refusal of the 
latter to recognize Abu Bakr, Omar, and Othman as successors to the 
Prophet. Wahhibis are very few, and the sect founded recently by 
Gbulam Ahmad of Kfldian in the Punjab has made little progress. 

A Roman Catholic priest from Bengal first visited Agra in 1578, and 
other missions followed, but were not very successful. Protestant in- 
fluence commenced with the solitary conversion made by Henry Martyn 
at Cawnpore in t8zo. The Baptist Mission Society entered the field 
in 1811, followed by the Church Missionary Society at Agra (1813), at 
Meerut (1815), ^ Benares (z8i8). Native Christians have increased 
from 33,406 in 1891 to 68,841 in 190Z, the increase occurring almost 
entirely in the American Methodist Episcopal Church, which commenced 
operations in 1859, and labours chiefly in the western Districts, its 
converts being mostly from low castes. 

The whole of the Provinces is included in the Anglican see of 
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the Bishop of Lucknow, who resides at Allah£bad. A Roman 
Catholic Archbishop has his head-quarters at Agra and a Bishop at 
MahabSd. 

The statistics of the population belonging to the chief religions in 
1 89 1 and 1901 are given below: — 



Year. 


Hindus. 


Monlmftiw. 


Cbristiasis. 


OUien. 


Total. 


Natives. 


im^m ■■ .1 —1- 

1891 

I9OI • 


40,691,818 


6,346,639 


58,437 
102,469 


^3,404 
68,841 


119,818 
166,461 



At the Census of 1901, 16,212,668 males and 7*095,539 females were 
recorded as actual workers, and 24,383,575 persons of both sexes as 
dependants. Of the former, 10,643,272 males and 4,493,314 females 
were supporting themselves, and also 16,247,729 dependants, by agri- 
culture and pasture, so that these two groups of occupations are the 
principal means of subsistence of two-thirds of the population. Pro- 
prietary interests in land support 3,441,879 persons, while 22,997,560 
are tenants and 4,362,774 are field labourers, about one-sixth being 
regular farm servants. About 3 million persons were shown as non- 
agricultural labourers and their dependents ; 2,678,334 were supported 
by personal, household, or sanitary service : nnd ?/)5o,282 were engaged 
in the provision of food, drink, and stimulants, more than three-fourths 
of these being occupied with the provision of vegetable food. Of 
1,890,129 persons dependent on occupations connected with textile 
fabrics and dress, 947,873 were supi)orted by hand-weaving of cotton 
goods, and 318,084 more by tailoring and darning. The number of 
persons occui)itd vvilh the preparation and supply of material substances 
of all kinds was 7,134,280. Of these, 76,015 were dependent on occu- 
pations carried on in factories, the principal classes being sugar refineries 
(31,973), cotton-ginning, cleaning, and pressing mills (13,806), spinning 
and weaving mills (1,480), printing presses (6,696), lac factories (4,942), 
distilleries (4,058), and indigo factories (3,997). The commercial popu- 
lation numbered only 366,545, while the professional classes numbered 
622,184, of whom 228,986 were recorded as priests, ministers, &c., 
40,016 as lawyers, 23,070 as medical practirioners without diploma, and 
17,051 as midwives; as many as 606,870 persons are supported by 
ordinary begging, while 85,454 are religious mendicants, llie numbcar 
of females returned as actual workers is greater than the number of 
males in the case of field labourers, and is considerable in the case of 
grain-parching, oil-pressing, weaving and spinning of cotton (hand in- 
dustries), basket-making, and general manual labour. In cities the 
number of female workers is only 30 per cent of the number of males, 
as compared with 44 per cent, for urban and rural areas together, 
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The two principal meals are taken in the morning and evening, and 
consist of nnleavened cakes called chapdtis, made of the flour of \vheat, 
barley, or millet {bajra^ jowdr^ or nmndua)^ nrcording to the means of 
the consumer. With these are eaten vegetables and pulse cooked with 
clarified bultcr {^hl). Rice is often substituted in the central and 
eastern Districts, but is less used in the west, except by the well to do. 
Sweet cakes are eaten in the middle of the day or early afternoon, and 
often at the evening meal. Nfutton and beef are universally used by 
the Musalmans, and mutton by high-caste Hindus of the Saiva sects, 
and by lower caste Hindu.-, when they can afford it. The poorest classes 
make their principal meal in the evening, and in the morning eat some 
parched grain or gram in the western Districts, barley or rice in the 
central and eastern, and maize everywhere. Mangoes and, where 
found, the mohua llower {Bassia /a/ifo/ia), form an important addition 
in the hot season. Potatoes are commonly eaten in the hills, and their 
use is spreading in the plains. 

The characteristic article of dress for a male Hindu is the dhoii, con- 
sisting of a piece of cotton about 5 yards by ij, woven in one piece, 
which is wound round die waist, the width banging below the knees and 
the ends being tucked in ; above this is worn a sort of coat or a shirt. 
The upper classes wear both shirt and coat, and the use of trousers is 
increasing among educated men, though the dhoH is still worn at home. 
In the hills rough woollen cloth is much used. The usual head-dress 
is a turban, often of large size in the west ; caps are largely worn by the 
younger generation. Musalmins wear trousers or drawers, tight below 
the knee and fuller at the waist They button their coats to the left 
instead of to the tight like Hindus and Europeans. Females not 
observing pxrda wear a dhaa in the east and south-west It is wide 
enough to reach from the waist to the ankles, and is so long that one 
end can be brought over the upper part of the body and head, while 
a loose bodice is also worn, though not universally. In the east it is 
generally undyed ; but in Bundelkhand red is a favourite colour. In 
the west a coloured petticoat is worn, with a very short tight bodice, 
and a sheet covering the head and upper part of the body. 

In the hills, in Bundelkhand, and in parts of Muttra and Agra 
Districts stone is the ordinary building material. Elsewhere bricks, 
burnt or sun-dried, mud, and wattles are used. Burnt bricks are, 
however, a luxury. The ordinary type of house contains a small 
courtyard with a sitting-room opening from it, which is also the bed- 
room for the males, besides an inner room for females, and a few 
small store-rooms. In the Mecrut and Rohilkhand Divisions the 
apartments of from ten to twenty families are often built round a 
large central court. In the submontane Districts, where rainfall is 
heavy, the walls of huts are of brushwood plastered with mud. In 
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the west flat roofs are used; but elsewhere houses are thatched or 
tiled. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule. Ascetics are buried, and 
also children who die unmarried and persons dying of small-pox, while 
some of the lower castes always bury their dead. After cremation the 
ashes are thrown into some sacred river, if possible the Ganges ; but the 
poor bum corpses very imperfectly and throw them half-consumed into 
a river or even a canal. Musalmans always practise inhumation, and 
look on cremation as disgraceful They also raise memorial stones or 
buildings, while Hindus do not, save in excqitionai cases. 

Children's games are usually marbles or forms of tip-cat ; hwx cricket 
and football, es]>ecially the former, are becoming very popular in towns 
and \ illagcs where schools exist. Kite-flying is practised by both chil- 
dren and adults. Chess is played, with some variations from European 
rules ; but a commoner game pachlsi, a kind of fox and geese. Card 
games are not much played, but are said to be becoming mure popular. 
Gambling with dice and more primitive appliances is chiefly confined 
to the lower classes. Pigeon flying and fights between partridges or 
quails are popular. Shooting, as a sport, is practically confined to 
Gurkhas, Rajputs, and the better class Muhammadans; but there are 
professional hunting castes and gipsy tribes who trap vermin and 
small game for food. Theatrical performances have been revived 
within the last fifty years; but the performers are usually Bengalis 
or Parsis, and females rarely appear on the stage. Conjurers, buffoons, 
acrobats, and the like are couiujon. The Hindus are very fond of 
rt'cituuons from their sacred books, especially the Ramayana, and of 
ballads about heroes of bygone days, while Alu^almrms collect for 
readings on religious sul)jects. Private icadmg iui amusement or 
instruction is exceptional. 

Among Hindus, festivals largely take the place of other amusements. 
They celd)iate the commencement of spring early in February, and 
six weeks later the Holl begins, degenerating among the lower classes 
into a saturnalia. In August the twice-bom castes put on a new 
sacred thread, and all castes tie coloured threads round their wrists. 
The greatest festival of the year is the Dasahra or RSm Llla in 
September or October, when the story of the Rftmfiyana is recited 
and acted during a week, the final triumph of RSma being celebrated 
with many fireworks and much noise. In November the full moon 
of the month of KSrtik marks the harvest-home and commencement 
of winter. Many other festivals take place in different localities ; and 
at the sacred places there are special days for bathing in river or tank« 
when the lower and middle classes combine pleasure with devotion. 
Gaily dressed crowds visit the booths in the fair, to make purchases and 
see peepshows and other small entertainments. The Muhammadans 
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commemorate the death of Hasan and Husain by carrying lath and 
paper models of toni'is lo a place known as Karlmla near each town, 
where they are buried or thrown into rivers. Though the anniversary 
is onft for Shiahs, the Sunnis join, and it is considereil a holiday. The 
Id-ul-Fitr marks the end ot Ramzan, the monili of fasting, and the 
Id-uz-Zuha commean-rates the sacrifice of Ishmael by ^Vbraham. The 
death of the Prophet (Bara VVafat), and the day on which the destinies 
of mankind for the succeeding year are believed to be fixed (Shab-i- 
barat) and prayers are oRered for the dead, are also observed. The 
lower classes flock to the shrines of saints on certain days, being often 
joined by Hindus. At Jain festivals a striking feature is the carrying 
of images in elaborate cars. 

Surnames are almost unknown. Some Brfthmans use a kind of title, 
such as Misra, Sukul, Pftnde» &c., while Rajput and j£t names end 
in Singh (=']ion'). Opprobrious names are often given to avert 
ill-luck, such as Dukhl ('afflicted). With Musalmans, Khan usually 
denotes a Pathftn and Beg a Mughal ; almost all names have a meaning, 
e.g. Abdur Rahman ('slave of the Merciful'). The ordinary honorary 
titles are Raja (with various degrees, Maharaja, Raja Bahadur, &c.) and 
Rai Bahadur for Hindus, while for Muhammadans Nawlb corresponds 
to and Khin Bah&dur to Rai Bahadur. The common affixes 
used in place-names are : -/«r, -puroy -puriy -nagarj -gaiva^ -ganw, and 
-sAaAr, all meaning * town ' or * village * ; -gar/i or -garhi (* fort ') : -ganj 
(' market ') ; -sarai (* inn ') ; -patt'i (* share of land ') ; and -abad 
('inhabited' or 'settled by'). The first three {-puvj-pura, -pun) are 
also modified or contracted into -o/i, -au/i\ -aitr, -auri, and -aula. 

The soils of the Provinces fall naturally into three main groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main alluvium, and the Central 
Asriculture. -^"^^^^^ alluvium. In the Himalayas, small patches 
of cultivation are to be found in the valleys and on 
the hill-sides where the ground is sufficiently level. The soiLs are of 
local origin, and their composition varies with the nature of the rocks 
from which they have been formed. The second group, the main 
alluvium, includes the greater portion of the Prcn inces, stretching from 
the Himalayas on the north to the Jumna on the west and south, and 
extending south of this river over a belt of varying width. The soil 
in this tract has been brought down mainly from the HinuLlayas, but 
no specific account can be given of its origin. The fluvial action 
which deposited the soils roust have effected the more or less com- 
plete intermixture of the water-borne detritus; and the many differ- 
ences between one soil and another lie more in the average size of 
the particles than in their chemical composition, even the soils 
known conventionally as clays or heavy loams containing a laige 
preponderance of silica in a state of minute subdivision. The local 
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differences in soils may be attributed to the sifting action of the 
water from which they were deposited, the deposits varying largely 
with the velocity of the current. From the chemical point of view, 
the great bulk of the alluvium contains adequate quantities of lime, 
potash, and phosphoric acid. The amount of nitrogen present at any 
one time is small when judged by European standards ; but there is 
reason to believe (though the matter has not yet been fully worked out) 
that the process of nitrification is much more rapid than in colder 
climates, so that the small supply is more often renewed. The classi- 
fication of soils recognized by the agricultural community is sand 
[bhur or balua), loam {dumat^ doras or rausU), and clay {inaiidr). A 
light loam which prevails over large areas is known as pilia or pilota ; 
while the sulk .i cultivable clays, suitable only for inferior rice, have 
various local names. The lie^iviest clays consiiiute the soil known as 
usar^ which is impervious to water and cannot be tilled by the simple 
methods at the ordinary cultivator's disposal : some mor tracts have the 
further disadvantage of containing such quantities of sulphate and 
carbonate of soda as to render cultivation out of the question with- 
out measures of reclamation which are beyond the means of the 
people, and the permanent efficacy of which is still uncertain. A cross 
classification of soils, depending on the distance from the village site, 
is recognized over the greater part of the Provinces, the thoroughly 
manured home lands {gjsind or gauhdn) being distinguished from the 
outlying fields (harha or /tf/^), while in some localities a middle zone 
(manjharot mtyatia) is also distinguished. This classification disap- 
pears towards the northand westof the plain, where current agricultural 
practice requires that the nmnure should be distributed over the whole 
village area and not concentrated on the fields nearest the site. 

The soils of the Central Indian alluvium, found principally in the 
BuNDELKHAND Districts and derived mainly from the denudation of 
the Central India plateau, differ more widely in composition. The most 
characteristic is the * black soil * (mar) with its lighter variant [kabar) : 
it contains exceptional quantities of lime and sulphuric acid. The other 
soils in this region are a light loam {panvd) resembling in general 
character the soils of the main alluvium, and a gravelly soil i/dkar) 
which is (jrdinarily very inferior. 

The conformation of the surface in the hill 1 >istricls varies trom 
place to place, the minute fields being terraced wherever the slopes 
are sufficiently gentle to allow of it. The main alluvium slopes gener- 
ally from the north and west ; its flatness is broken by occasional 
sandhills, by depressions which form more or less adetjuatc drainage 
lines, and by the broad valleys of the larger rivers, often several miles 
in width, with the shifting river-bed occupying a comparatively small 
portion of the valley. The Central Indian alluvium is broken, especially 
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towards the south of the region, by tibrupt rocky liills, while the plains 
are scarred by extensive systems of ravines running into the rivers. 

Over the whole Provinces the monsoon sets in usually in June, and 
the air is more or less completely saturated wiUi moisture till the close 
of September. The rainfall dunng this period varies with the locality, 
being greatest in the hills (50 to 60 inches) ; in the plains it decreases 
from east to west and also from north to south ; thus the Gorakhpur and 
Benares Divisions receive about 40 inches, while the Agra Division 
receives on the average from 25 to 30 inches. The type of weather 
changes rapidly in October: the air becomes much drier, and rain 
occurs only as the result of storms travelling from the westward. The 
fall between October and February averages from one to five inches 
in different years. From March until June the weather is hot and very 
dry, and such rain as occurs is chiefly received from local thunder- 
storms. 

The system of cultivation is determined by the conditions of the soil 
and lainifiBdl just described. As soon as the first rain £sdls in June the 
land is ploughed and sown with crops, such as rice, millets, maize, and 
cotton, which thrive in a warm moist atmosphere with heavy rainfall. 
These are harvested at different periods from August to December, and 
meanwhile preparations are being made for cold-season crops which 
are sown in October and November. Wheat, barlc) , and pulses are the 
staples at this season, the first being usually, and the two latter occa- 
sionally, irrigated by artificial means. These crops are harvested in 
April ; and the fields are usually bare until the rains set in, though in the 
east of the Provinces a small millet {Paniaim miliaceum) is occasionally 
raised with irrigation, and in the canal districts indigo is commonly 
sown in April and May. Sugar-cane has a season of its own, being 
planted from January to April and harvested between the following 
December and March. The prevailing rotation is to grow a rains 
crop in the first year and a cold-season crop in the second. The 
crops sown, especially in the rains, are usually mixed, one or more 
pulses being sown with a large millet, while when a cereal is grown 
alone in the rains the spring crop next year will frequently include 
a pulse. On land which from its situation can produce only rice in 
the rains, a pulse is, where possible, grown in the cold season. Much 
of the manured land produces two crops in the year, and the practice 
of taking two crops a year off unmanured land is spreading as the 
pressure on the soil increases. The most remarkable feature of the 
system of cropping is the extent to which plants of the order Legumifia- 
sae enter into the rotations adopted; the system has so developed as to 
secure a frequent renewal of the supply of nitrogen assimilated from 
the air by certain micro-organisms which dwell on the roots of plants 
of this order. 
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In the HimShyan tract there are usually two harvests in the year. 
Ordinarily rice and mandua {Ekusine conuana) are sown in April or 
May and reaped in September; while wheat, barley, mustard, and 
pulses are sown in N >\ mber and reaped in April. But the periods 
vary with the altitude. In very high altitudes the spring crop does 
not ripen till August. On the low, warm, and irrigated lands rice and 
wheat are grown in rotation during the year. On the higher, un- 
irrigated lands there is usually a two years' rotation of rice, wheat, and 
mandud. 

In Bundelkhand the system of cultivation is less varied than in the 
great plain : there is very little irrigation, and it is not usual to take 
two crops in the year. The autumn crops arc mainly the great millet, 
cotton, and some of the smaller millets : in the winter the small pulse 
known as gram or chanii {Cia'r arutiniim) is ahnusi universally grown. 
Formerly large areas were under wheat ; but the growth of this crop 
has fallen off to a great extent since the losses by rust in 1893 and 
1894. Another serious loss has been the abandonment of the 
cultivation of Morinda iinctoria^ which wabs widely grown for the 
scarlet dye {al) which it yields, and which involved such thorough 
cultivation as to benefit the land materially. The competition of 
artificial dyes has now rendered the production of al unprofitable. 

Nearly 32 million persons were returned in i9or as dependent on 
pasture and agriculture, or more than 66 per cent, of the total 
population. The actual workers included in these groups number 
44 per cent of the male populatbn of the Provuices 4nd 20 per cent, 
of the female. In addition to these, out of 7*9 million workers who 
declared their principal occupation to be unconnected with the land, 
nearly 700,000 recorded agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. Some 
23 millions, or about 49 per cent of the total, were dependent on 
cultivation as distinct from proprietary rights, and more than 4 millions 
or 9 per cent on s^icultural labour, one-sixth of these being regularly 
employed farm ser^nts and their dependants. Women and children 
take a great part in agricultural labour. In the totals for the Provinces 
the number of female workers is 44 per cent of the males, while in the 
case of agricultural labour it is 80 per cent. Non-workers or depen- 
dants, who include chiefly women and children, form 51 per cent, of 
the total population, but only 41 per cent, of the population supported 
by agricultural labour. 

I'he staple food-grains are rice, wheat, gram {Cicer arictinum), barley, 
jowdr {Andropogon Sori:;hum or Sorghum vuigare)^ bajra {J^ennisetum 
typhoideum), and mai/c {Zca Mays). 

Rice is grown during the rains, mostly in low-lying heavy clays. 
The crop is grown year after year on the same land, but a winter 
pulse is frequently taken in the interval between two rice crops. There 
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are many varieties ; but the prinripnl distinction is between those sown 
broadcast and those transplanted, the latter being the finer kitids. 
Rice is sown broadcast when the fields have been tlKjroughly .soaked 
with rain ; but in parts of Oudh it is sown as soon as tlie land can be 
ploughed, and the seed is left to germinate when sufficient rain falls. 
The finer varieties are sown ui nurseries, and the seedlings are trans- 
planted into fields on which water is retained by low enibarikniLiits. 
Manuring of the fields is not usuaj ; but the seed beds are as a rule 
heavily manured. The early varieties are irrigated only in years of 
drought ; the later varieties are usually irrigated after the rains have 
ceased, especially where tli^re is a water-supply from canals. Kice 
occupies about 14 per cent, of the cropped area of the Provinces 
(6 million acres in 1903-4), and yields from 7 to to cwt. per acre. 
It is sown in June and July, and harvested from August to December. 

Wheat is grown in the winter, usually after a rains crop in the 
preceding year, so that the land lies follow for about eleven months, 
or for six months if the previous crop included arhar. It is frequently, 
but not always, manured with cowdung and house refuse, and is 
irrigated two or three times in the greater part of the Provinces. It 
occupies about 18 per cent of the cropped area of the Provinces 
(8 million acres in 1903-4), and yields from 7 to ir cwt. per acre. 
It is sown at the end of October or the beginning of November, and 
harvested in March and April. 

Gram is grown in the winter, either alone or mixed with barley \ it 
frequently follows rice or an early autumn crop in the same year. It 
is sown as a rule without manure or irrigation, but canal water is some- 
times applied once or even twice in the western Districts. Altogether, 
gram covers about 13 per cent, of the cropped area of the Provinces 
(5^ million acres in 1903-4); the yield is not very well ascertained, 
but may be put at from 7 to 9 cwt. per acre. 

Barley is usually grown mixed with gram or peas, and occasionally 
with wheat. When grown alone or mixed with wheat the rotation 
is commonly the same as with the latter crop, but when grown with 
pulses it frequently follows a rains crop grown in the same year. It is 
not as a rule manured, and is often grown on unimgated land ; when 
irrigated it gets as a rule only one or two waterings. Altogether it 
occupies about 10 per cent, of the cropped area of the Provinces, and 
yields from 8 to t2 cwt. per acre. 

Jowar is a high-growing millet, sown when the rains break and 
harvested in November. It usually follows wheat or some other 
winter crop, and is seldom grown alone except for fodder. The usual 
mixtures are arhar and some of the creeping autumn pulses. The 
crop is not irrigated, though a watering may be needed to tide over 
a drought ; it is frequently, but not universally, manured. It occupies 
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about 6 per cent of the cropped area of the Provinces, and yields from 

5 to 6 cwt. per acre. 

Bajra occupies the same place in rotation as jowar^ but is usually 
grown on the l^hter soils and is much less frequently manured. It 
occupies on the whole about the same area as jowar\ but its yield 
is slightly less (4 to 5 cwt. per acre). 

Maize is one of the earliest rains crops sownj in canal tracts it is 
sown some time before the rains break. It is never irrigated after the 
rains have begun except in times of actual drought. Manure is usually 
applied. The crop is grown after almost any winter crop, and having 
a short season of growth (it is harvested in August) is usually followed 
by a winter crop in the same year. It occupies nearly 5 per cent, of 
the cropped area of the Trovinces (2-2 million acres in 1^03-4). The 
out turn is ordinarily put at from 8 to 10 cwt. per acre; but this 
estimate is frequently exceeded. 

The most important subsidiary food-crop is arhar ( Cajanus indiats\ 
which is almost universally sown mixed not only with j07vdr a.nd hajra 
but also with cotton. It is sown when the rains break, and when the 
earlier crops have been removed arhar alone occupies the field till the 
end of April ; its special importance in rotation is due to its value as 
a ' host pUiit ' for the niirogcn-lixing micro-organisms. It is rarely grown 
alone ; when so grown its yield may be put at from 6 to 7 cwt, per acre. 

Numerous small millets are grown in the rains, with the object of 
replenishing the food-store at the earliest possible moment; they 
mature usually by the end of August. The most important are tnarua 
or mandud {Eleusine coraaina), sawan {Pameum frumenfytuum), and 
kadon {Paspabm strMiuliUum). Taken together, these occupy 5 per 
cent, of the cropped area ; the yield of marua is 9 to 10 cwt., of sSwan 

6 to 7 cwt, and of kodott 7 to 9 cwt. per acrew Mandud is the 
principal food-crop of laige tracts in the HimSlayas. The creeping 
pulses — mung {Phaseolus Mungo), urd or mash (P. radiaius)^ moik 
(P. acomtifolius)^ and labia (Vigna Caiiangj — ^are as a rule grown with 
jowdr and ^4^a, though urd and moth are also sown alone, the former 
on better, the latter on poorer, soils. These pulses are never irrigated 
and rarely, if ever, manured ; their yield varies from 3 to 7 cwt. per acre, 
moth (the coarsest grain) being the heaviest crop. The winter pulses, 
besides gram, are peas, masiir, and hfsdrt. Two species of pea {Pisum 
sativum and P. arvense) are largely grown in the east of the Provinces, 
but are rarely seen in the north and west ; they are usually irrigated 
once, but otherwise are grown like gram. The yield is sometimes as 
much as 10 cwt. per acre ; but 8 cwt. is a more usual figure. Ma stir 
or lentil {Enmm Lens) is grown mainly in the damper parts of the 
Provinces, usually after autumn rice ; it is rarely if ever manured, and 
only occasionally irrigated. The out-turn may be put at from 5 to 
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6 cwt. per aore. Kisari {Lathyrus sativus) is grown without manure 
or irrigation on the worst land in the south and east of the Provinces. 
Its out turn has not been determined. Consumption of this pulse, 
except in small quantities, is known to lead to paralysis. An immense 
number of varieties of gowds» melons, and cucumbers are grown very 
widely in the hot season and early rains, forming a valuable addition 
to the food supply. Further subsidiary crops are yams, buckwheat, 
singhdra (water-nut), and brinjdl (egg-plant). The total a%erage pro- 
duction of food-crops is estimated at a little more than 13^ million 
tons, and the surplus, after providing for food, seed, cattle, and wastage, 
at about \\ million tons. 

The principal oilseeds are sesame or til {Sesammn indicuni)y several 
varieties of mustard or rape {Brassua campcstris and B. juncea\ 
linseed {Linum usifafissimum), and castor {Rninus communis). 7)7 
is grown Ijy itself as a rains crop on a lariie scale in Bundelkhand and 
in the submontane Districts ; but all (j\rr the Provinces it is mixed 
with the ordinary rains crops, each cuiusalor sowing enough for his own 
needs. When grown alone it is not manured and yields only 2 to 
3 cwt. per acre. The ordinaiy varieties of rape are almost universally 
sown in lines tiuough the fields of wheat, barley, and gram. A variety 
named Idhi, grown alone in the submontane tracts, yields about 5 cwt. 
of seed per acre. Linseed is grown by itself in Bundelkhand and in 
the submontane Districts; in the rest of the Provinces it is grown 
as a border to wheat-fields or in lines through gram. When sown 
alone it frequently follows rice, or is grown with very little tillage on 
land that has been flooded during the rains. It is very rarely manured 
and irrigation is unusual The yield Is firom 4 to 5 cwt. per acre; 
Castor is grown mainly as a border to sugar-cane or mixed with rams 
cr(^s. 

Cotton is by fsix the most important fibre, oocupyiqg 3 per cent, 
of the cropped area of the Provinces. It is grown as a rains crop, 
usually without irrigation ; but where canal water is available it is 
sown with irrigation before the monsoon breaks. It is not usually 

irrigated later unless the rains fail. It is grown after a winter crop 

and is generally manured. The yield is from i to nearly 2 cwt. of lint 

(cleaned) per acre ; but this estimate is very doubtful, as the lengthy 
period of picking makes it hard to calculate the out-turn. Hemp or 
son {Croiolaria Juncea) is grown frequently as a border to other rains 
crops, but its cultivation as a sole crop is extending as it is an excellent 
preparation for sugar-cane. It is not manured or irrigated : the yield 
is about 7 cwt. of clean fibre per acre. Roselic hemp {//i/'isfus canna' 
binus) is grown almost always as a border to other rains crops; it 
gives a softer, but weaker, fibre than the first-named plant. 

The opium poppy {l^apaver sommjcrum) is grown as a winter crop 
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with high cultivation, usually after maize or some other early rains crop. 
The land is heavily manured with cowdung, or a top dressing of crude 
saltpetre is used ; irrigation is almost universal, and well water is 
preferred in consequence of the salts which it contains. The out-turn 
of rriidc opium is about 20 lb. per acre. A coarse tobacro is grown 
round most village sites ; it flourishes in highly ammoniated soils 
and is mostly consumed locally. The out-turn is from 12 to 15 cwt. 
per acre. 

Sugar-cane is a very important crop, occupying nearly 3 per cent 
of the cropped area. There are three main races: the ukh, \\\^ ganna^ 
and the paunda Lanes. The first are thin hard canes used only for 
sugar manufacture ; the third are thick soft canes used mainly for 
chewing ; while the ganna canes are used chiefly for manufacture, but 
partly also for chewing. The crop occupies the land for periods 
varying from twelve to eighteen or twenty-four months, according as 
it follows a spring crop, an autumn crop with a spring fallow, or 
a spring crop wiUi a year's iallow. It is heavily manured, and only 
in low-lying lands is irrigation dispensed with. The out-turn of un- 
refined sugar varies from 15 to 35 cwt. per acre. 

Indigo cultivation is rapidly declining. The cultivated area has 
fallen from 290,070 acres in x886 to 140,834 in 1903-4. It is sown 
either in the spring or at the commencement of the rains. In 
the former case it is ready for cutting in August, in the latter a month 
later. 

AmnnL; cultivated fruits are the following: mango {Mangifera indua\ 
mahud {Bassia lafifolia\ Jdmun {Eugenia /ambolana), pomegranate 
{Punka Granatum), peach (Frunus persMi\ loquat {Eriobotrya japo- 
nicd)^ custard-apple {Anona squamostC^ guava {Psidium Guyava)^ jack- 
tree {Ariocarpus integrifolia\ tamarind {Tamarindus indica), pineapple 
{Ananas sativa), plantain (Afusa sapkntu7n\ shaddock {Citrus decu- 
mana), and several varieties of fig, melon, orange, lime, and citron. 
Vegetables are everywhere cultivated in garden plots for household 
use, and on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of towns. Among 
vegetables the following may be mentioned : the egg-plant {Solanurn 
Melongena)^ potato, cabbage, cauliflower, radish, onion, garlic, tumip, 
carrot, yams, and a great variety of cucurbitaceous plants, including 
Cucumis sativus, Lagenaria vulgaris, Trichosanthes dioica^ Benincasa 
ceriferay Dolichos Lablab, and Trichosanthes angidna. 

The greater part of the Provinces is highly cultivated, and there is 
room for considerable extension only in the submontane tracts, which 
are steadily filling up. Cultivation fell off" seriously in the Agra Division 
about the year 1888, owing to waterlogging caused by a cycle of years 
of heavy rainfall : the drainage system of the country was improved 
and cultivation has now recovered. Rust and drought in the past 
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decade caused a very serious decrease in the cultivated area of 
Bundelkhand, but cultivation is now again extending. In the rest 
of the Provinces the area tilled is not h'able to violent fluctuations, but 

in any season it varies with the rainfall. 

In a large ])art of the Provinces, seed is ordinarily selected for those 
crops whirh rfn^nire only a small quantity to the acre, e.g. single heads 
of joivdr and single cobs of maize are regularly set aside for seed. 
Selection for crops which require much seed (e.g. wheat) is practised 
only in the Meerut Division. New varieties of crops have not been 
introduced to such an extent as to affect materially the agriculture of 
the Provinces. Oats have secured a place in the rotation near military 
stations. Potatoes were first introduced in the hills and then spread, 
about 1839, to the plains ; they are grown chiefly in the vicinity of the 
larger towns : Farrukhabad in particular is noted for this crop. The 
thick sugar-cane, grown near towns for sale for chewing, is believed to 
have been introduced from Mauritius. Vegetables are grown by market- 
gardeners near the towns where there is a European population j and 
large quantities of seed are purchased yearly from the Government 
gardens at Sahiranpur and Lucknow. Foreign varieties of many 
staples have been tried at various times; but^ with the exceptions 
noted above, few have been successful. The present policy of the 
Agricultural department lies rather in the direction of supplying the 
cultivators with good seed of the kinds they know, or of kinds known 
in other parts of the Provinces ; thus the soft white wheat of the Meerut 
Division is now being grown with satisfact(Hy results on consid^ble 
areas in the south of Oudh. 

The plough used by cultivators is substantially a wedge of wood with 
an iron cutter in front ; its size depends on the strength of the local 
cattle. It stirs the soil without inverting it, and is well adapted to 
produce a thorough, but shallow, tilth. Where deep tillage is required, 
the land is usually dug up with a spade. In Bundelkhand a rough 
bullock-hoe {bakhar) is often used in place of a plough for breaking 
up the soil and eradicating weeds. For harrowing, a heavy beam or 
cylindrical roller or two parallel beams joined together are used ; for 
weeding and hoeing, the hoe, spade, spud, or sickle is employed. The 
agricultural implements are of the simplest, and no improved imple- 
ments offered by the Agricultural department have been accepted to 
any appreciable extent by the people. Iron cane-crushing mills were 
introduced as a commercial enterprise and immediately proved accept- 
able ; they have now practically replaced their stone and wood pre- 
decessors. 

Partly owing to lack of agencies for disseminating knowledge, and 
partly to the need of detailed study of agriculture in its local aspects 
as a preliminary to undertaking improvements, the Agricultural depart- 
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ment, while aflbrding advice and assistance to a veiy large number of 
individuals, has not influenced the agriculture of the Provinces as 
a whole. Model forms are now being started In the Districts. The 
farm at Cawnpore is used solely for purposes of study and experiments ; 
while the public demonstration farm at Meerut, and the small farms 
kept up by one or two landholders on lin^ suggested by the depart- 
ment, influence the cultivators only in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The cultivation of tea was successfully established in the first half 
of the nineteenth century in Dehra Dun and the Kumaun Division 
at Government c:;irdc!is which were sold after ten years' working. The 
area under tea m 1903-4 was 8,300 acre-. Fruit gardens were estab- 
lished at various places in the Outer Hmialayas about 1S70, and apples, 
pears, peaches, and apricots are grown successfully. 

Loans are made under the Land Improvement Act (1883) or the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act (1884), the former being chiefly for wells, 
tanks, and occasionally protective works, and the latter for purchase 
of seed and cattle. Interest is charged at 6^ per cent, but in time 
of famine and scarcity the -.nterest is reduced or altogether remitted. 
The amounts advanced vary considerably, but loans for seed and cattle 
are usually treble those for improvements. In ordinary years the 
former vary from 2 to 6 lakhs and the latter from Rs. 70,000 to 
Rs. 2,00,000. In the famine year 1896-7 nearly 17 lakhs was advanced 
for improvements (8 lakhs free of interest)^ and nearly 25 lakhs for 
seed and cattle. During the ten years from 1891 to 1900, the advances 
averaged 3 lakhs and 6 lakhs respectively, while in 1901 the amounts 
were only Rs. 33,000 and Rs. 78,000. In 1903-4, 1*3 lakhs was 
advanced for improvements and 1*2 lakhs for seed and cattle. 

In the cold season of 1 900-1 preliminary inquiries were made as 
to the prospects of co-operative banks, but the movement is still in its 
infancy. A special officer was appointed towards the close of 1904 to 
commence organised operations. No reliable statistics are available 
to show the extent to which the cultivators are indebted. As in most 
countries, they work principally on borrowed capital, but in the Meerut 
Division a large proportion of the cultivators are practically free from 
debt. The village bankers are commonly professional money-lenders» 
but zaminddrs and well-to-do cultivators (e.g. Jats in the western and 
KurmTs in the central and eastern Districts) often do a large business. 
The advances consist largely of grain, which is lent nominally at 
25 per cent, interest and sometimes 50 per cent., but this is increased 
by the method of account : the grain is lent when prices are high and 
the borrower is dehited with the cash value, while it is recovered in 
kind at harvest time when prices have fallen. Advances are regularly 
made by sugar-refiners to cultivators of sugar and by indigo planters 
for indigo. A more important system of advances is that worked by 
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the Opium department, which distributed nearly 215 lakhs in 1903 
for poppy cultivation, besides nearly a lakh for wells. 

The only recognized breeds of cattle are found in the submontane 
tracts in the north, and in the Bundelkhand Districts in the south, 
in both of which areas there is sufficient productive land uncultivated 
to supply grazing for young stock. In the rest of the Provinces, 
where population is denser and the land is occupied by crops, pasture 
is so deficient that cultivators usually buy their working cattle at an 
age when they can be used at once. The cows are served by any bull 
that may be available, and no attempt is made to keep the breed pure. 
The cattle of Meerut and Rohilkhand are large animals, chiefly imported 
from the Punjab or Rajputana, good bullocks costing from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 a pair, and a cow from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. Pas.sing east do^m 
the Doab, the type deteriorates. In Southern Oudh and the ea.steni 
Districts the name dishta or 'local* is applied to all cattle of no 
particular breed ; they are very inferior and cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 
a pair. In the submontane tracts the best-knoNvn breeds are : the 
panwdr in Pilibhit District ; the parehar^ bhur^ khairigarh, and niajhra 
in Kheri ; the bifigar in Shahjahan])ur and Hardoi ; and the ndnpdra 
and risid in Bahraich. The price of these sometimes reaches Rs. 250 
a pair. In Bundelkhand the ty[)ical cattle are of medium size, hardy 
and active, and able to subsist on very >.canty food. i liey find a ready 
market in the eastern Doab and Southern Oudh, where grazing and 
fodder are scarce. 

The only good horses in these Provinces are in the Meerut Division. 
The country breed has been improved by crossing with English and 
Arab stallions. 

There are two kinds of sheep, the white and the black ; the latter 
are the hardier of the two, but the former give fmer and longer wool 
and better mutton. The superior breeds are found in the west, 
and the best of all across the Jumna. A good goat may fetch Rs. 12, 
a good sheep as much as Rs. 6 ; but ordinary prices aro Rs. 4 and 
Rs. 2 respectively. 

The only pasture-grounds are the forests in the sub^Him&Iayan and 
sub-Vindhyan tracts. Enormous numbers of animals are driven yearly 
into the Nep£l tarai during the cold and hot seasons. The better 
animals are entirely stall-fed, while the inferior bullocks belonging to 
poorer cultivators live chiefly on what they can pick up on the road- 
sides, on stubbles, and on barren or ravine land. 

Large cattle fairs are held at many places in or near the breeding 
tracts and a few in the Doab. Among the former, the best known 
are those at Batesar (Agra), KosT (Muttra), Gola (Kheri), and Fakhrpur 
(Bahraich). 'J'he latter include Makkrrnnur (Cawnporc), Nauchandi 
and Garhmuktesar (Meerut). Trade in cattle is, however, mainly 
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carried on in the villages, by regular traders, who buy young 8tcx:k at 
fiuis or on the breeding grounds. 

The prevalent cattle diseases are rinderpest, haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia, anthrax, and foot«nd-niouth disease. Surra and glanders 
attack horses, but are not very common. The operations of the 
Civil Veterinary department in respect of surra and glanders are 
regulated by the Glanders and Farcy Act (1899), and rules made 
under it. Veterinary assistants, paid by District boards, are employed 
in the treatment, suppression, and prevention of diseases. They also 
tour through the District, visiting villages, inquiring about diseases, and 
ij;iving advice as to the best means of prevention, treatment, or 
s(i|)[)resMon. There are about 43 veterinary assistants employed in 
these i'rovinces, and it is proposed ultimately to raise their number 
to 96, i.e. two for each District. The Veterinar)' Inspectors, 
besides supervising the work of the veterinary assistants, arc al.so 
deputed Lo various Districts in connexion with serious epidemics. 
There were only three in 1904, but their number will ultimately be 
raised to nine, i.e. one for each Division. 

Of the strip of land at the base of the Him&layas called the BhAbar 
alone can it be said that without irrigation there could be no culti- 
vation, though it might be added that in the dry western tracts there 
would be little cultivation of value. Generally speaking, irrigation 
is required for certain crops in all years and for all crops in years 
of drought. Garden crops and hot-season crops require constant 
irrigatk>n. Poppy and sugar-cane are irrigated many times on all 
except damp^ low-lying soils ; wheat is generally irrigated twice, some- 
times three or four times. Nearly all crops are irrigated in canal tracts. 
Autumn crops, especially rice^ are irrigated when there is a break in 
the rains, particularly where water can be obtained from canals or 
/^/r; and temporary w^ells are dug in largff numbers in most places 
on emergency. In the heavier soils unmanured fields are irrigated; 
in the lighter soils only the manured fields as a rule. 

The principal irrigation works of the Provinces are four canals, two 
of which, the Upper and Lower Ganges Canals, are drawn from the 
Ganges, while the other two, the ?2astkrx Jumna and Agra Canals, 
are drawn from the Jumna. These are all classed as 'major' works. 
The first three serve the Doab from the southern part of Saharanpur 
to Allahabad, and the Agra Canal irrigates in these Provinces the 
Districts of Muttra and Agra south and west of the Jumna. In 
1904 these four systems included 1,383 miles of main channel and 
branches, out of a total of 1,551 in the Provinces, and 7,066 miles 
of distributaries out of a total of 8,081, while they irrigated about 
93 per cent, of the area supplied by canals. In the south-west of the 
Provinces the Betwa and Ken Canals, protective works drawn from 
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the rivers of those names, supply parts of the Districts of Jhansi, 
Hamlq>ur, Jalaun, and BSndi, while small areas in Jhansi and Hamlr- 
pur are irrigated from reservoirs which were made by damming up 
valleys many hundred years ago. The ' minor ' works include some 
small canals in Dehra Dun, Bijnor, Bareilly, Pilibhlt, and NainI Tal. 

Charges for irrigation from Government canils are levied by 
(i) occupiers' rales, and (2) owners' rates. The former vary according 
to the crop; and where it is necessary to raise the water the rates 
are usually half of those charged where the water can flow direct 
on to the land. On the four ' major ' works and on the Betwa Canal 
the ' flow ' rates vary from Rs. 2 per acre for autumn crops (excluding 
rice, indigo, and cotton) to Rs. 6| for sugar-cane and rice, except on 
the recent extensions of the Lower Ganges Canal, where the highest 
rate is Rs. 10 for sugar-cane. On the Betwa ( 'anal the rates are hcih i-d 
for certain soils, and a preliuiinary watering ttji spring crop-^^ which are 
not irrigated again is allowed at K.. i for *flow.' The rates are lower 
on other canals. Owners' rates, amounting to one-third of the occu- 
piers' rates, are levied on the proprietors of all land in villages into 
which irrigation has been introdtioed tince the last reviston settle- 
ment, and are thus a kind of charge for the improvement effected 
at the cost of Government. The rate is one^ixth for the Agra Canal 
in Muttra and Agra Districts, but no rate is charged on the Betwft 
Canal. The area irrigated is measured by an aMn (native surveyor) 
of the Canal department in company with the village paiwari^ and 
a statement of the demand is sent to the Collector. The rates are 
collected by the tahaldars in the same manner as land revenue. 
Arrangements are often made by which the Umhardar of a village 
collects the rates due from the tenants in that village, and receives 
fees for prompt collection. 

The receipts from all canals increased from an average of 60 lakhs 
In 1881-90 to 80 lakhs in 1891*1900, and in r9oo-i and 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 100 lakhs. Working expenses rose during the 
same decennial periods from an average of 24 to 30 lakhs» and were 
nearly 35 lakhs in 1 900-1 and also in 1903-4. The percentage of 
net profits on capital outlay, including simple interest, has increased 
from 0 98 to 2*04 and 3 '48. The Eastern Jumna Canal earned as 
much as 22 per cent, in 1903-4. The Betwa Canal showed a loss 
of 3-2 per cent, in the same year. The net profits from all canals 
in 1903-4 amounted to 63 lakhs, and, deducting interest on capital 
outlay, to 29 lakhs. 

The only large artificial lakes used for irrigation are those in Jhansi 
and HamTrpur Districts, which were constructed under native rule, 
as ornaments to temples on their banks, by damming up valleys. 
These lakes cover an area of about 6,000 acres, and have 71 miles 
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of distributaries which irrigate about 3,400 acres. The irrigation 
chaniiels from them are now maintained by the Canal department. 
The word 'tank' is usually applied in these Provinces to the very 
small basins excavated in level ground, which are referred to below. 

Wells for irrigation are sometimes lined with brick, in which case 
they are called pakkdy and sometimes unlined, when they are called 
kachcha^ The former are made by digging a hole and building a 
cylinder in it, which is sunk by weighting the top and excavating 
earth from the centre. Kachchd wells are partly lined, where they 
pass through .sand, with basket-work, twisted bands of grass, arhar 
stalks, jkau (taraarisk), and occasionally wooden planks. Water is 
raised from the deeper wells in leathern buckets with a capacity of 
18 to 25 gallons. The bucket is attached to a rope, passing over 
a pulley, drawn by bullocks which walk down a slope when drawing 
up the bucket. In the Meerut and part of the Agra Divisions two 
pairs of bullocks are used with a single bucket, one pair passing down 
the slope as the other pair returns. The Persian wheel is used only 
in parts of Jhansi a.nd Saharanpur. In places where the water is less 
than 12 or 14 feet below the surface, especially in the sub-Himalayan 
Districts and the low land on river banks, a lever or dhtnkR is used, 
consisting of a long pole supported on a pivot near one end. The 
pivot is fixed in two suppcuting pillars of mud or wood, and an* earthen 
pot is attached by a rope to the longer end of the pole, while the short 
end is weighted with earth. In place of the dhenlUi a pulley is some, 
times used, over which passes a rope with an earthen vessel at each 
end. A pakfM well costs about Rs. 200 for a depth of 30 feet, if made 
for one bucket, and about Rs. 100 more for each extra bucket used. 
Kofheha wells may be made at rates vaiying according to the depth 
from Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 or Rs. ra. The area irrigated in a day 
by two men and a pair of bullocks varies from about \ acre at a depth 
of 20 feet to f acre at 40 feet, and |^ acre can be irrigated by two men 
working a dhoM at a depth of 10 feet. 

In the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions, and in Eastern Oudh, the 
heavier rainfall and tenacity of the soil have led to the construction 
of small tanks of a few acres each, which are used for irrigation ; where 
possible, the water in natural depressions and marshes called jfuls is 
also used. In the sub-Himalayan Districts small streams are dammed, 
and watercourses led off from them, and considerable works of this 
kind have been made by European landholders in Basti and Corakhpur 
which irrigate about 55,000 acres. The usual method of irrigation from 
tanks, jhlls^ and rivers, as well as from canals where the water is below 
the surface level, is by the swing-basket. This is a long shallow basket 
of plaited strips of bamboo {iierl') or leather {banka\ with two strings 
attached to each end held by two men, who dip it in the source and 
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throw the water on a higher level. In the eastern Districts water is not 
always allowed to run direct on the land, but is scattered over it with 
a kind of wooden shovel. In rice land rain-water is carefully held 

up by small embankments in the fields. 

Roughly speaking, in the Districts served by canals, half the area 
irrigated receives water from canals, and the greater part of the 
lemainder from wells. In the Districts where there are no canals, 
wells serve from four-fifths to five-sixths of the Irrigated area. In 
Basti, Gorakhpiir, Azamgarh, Sitapur, Bahraich, Bara Banki, Fyzabad, 
Rae Barcli, Sultanpur, and I'artSbgarh the area irrigated from tanks 
and jhlls varies from three-fourths to more than as much aiiain as 
the area irrigated from wells. The area irrigated directly from rivers, 
as distinct from regular canals, is not miportant except in the sub- 
montane tract. 

Fish are plentiful in all parts of the Provinces, as all the rivers and 
most ot the numberless small tanks and lakes are well stocked. There 
is no control over river fishing, except in the case of :i few streams and 
hill lakes which have been preserved. Landholders sometimes derive 
a certain auiuuiit of income from fishing rights in small tanks, and 
where this is considerable it is taken into account in assessing land 
revenue. 

There are three common forms of rent : distribution of threshed 
grain, generally called b<Uai\ appraisement of the standing crops, 

generally called Aankui; and cash rents. There are 
pricM?* unimportant local combinations of cash and grain 
rents in exceptional areas^ and certain valuable crops 
carry special rates (so^/r). Generally the rents are the result of custom 
and competition (according as population is sparse or dense) under 
the goaeial influence of legislation. 

The arrangements for ^Ar < are extremely complicated, owing to the 
varying shares of the village servants and others in the grain-heap. 
In the main division the landlord usually gets one-third, two-fifths, 
or one4ialf ; but privileges are given to high«caste tenants in many 
places, especially in Oudh, and to all tenants in backward tracts. 
Where population is sparse and tenants are in demand the share 
of the tenants is larger; as population fills up the share of the tenant 
decreases. 

Kankut is of two kinds. Under both the produce of the standing 
crops is estimated, with a small deduction for village dues, and the 
landlord's share is calculated, and either paid in cash (at a valuation 
slightly above harvest prices) or delivered in grain. The former system 
is called darkatii. 

Sometimes katikut is adopted for the autumn and bafai for the 
spring harvest. This avoids delay in dividing the principal food-crop, 
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and in the case of darkaiH kankui Bxxem can easily be realized in kind 
in the spring. Sometimes there is a fixed rate of so much girain in 
we^ht per Hgka. Sometimes (as along the NepSl boundary) there 
is a system under which a low cash rent Is fixed, deductions being 
made for failure in the harvests. 

J^atai is an unprogressive and wasteful system. It involves on the 
one hand delays, injurious to the produce and vexatious to the tenantry, 
and on the other hand pilfering by the tenantry on large estates. Katt' 
kut involves uncertainty of estimates as well as uncertainty of season, 
and is open to abuses. There is a well-known saying of Alamglr : 
Batai lufai ; kankut hadast-i langot-bandha ; jama khub ast. ^ Batai 
spells robbery of the landlords ; kankut puts power in the hands of 
low fellows ; caah rents alone are satisfactory.' This is true to-day. 
In backward and precarious tracts, and where the tenantry are poor, 
grain rents seeni lu l)c necessary; but as population fills up, cash rents 
take their place. \V hetlier or no money rents date from the increase 
in imports of silver into India, it is a fact that now the main agent , 
of conversion is the growth of population. The cultivation of produce- 
rented villages is inferior. The cultivators have little inducement to 
work their fields fully, as the landlord will reap a large portion of the 
resulting produce. As long as the huldiiig is large, the cultivator 
secures a fair sustenance on careless cultivation. When the holding 
is small, intensive cultivation becomes necessary. As the holdings 
decrease, cash rents are imposed. They represent a reduction in the 
share of the produce, but they are profitable in the long run to the 
landlord. Landlords often reduce holdings before they convert to 
cash rents, or even before enhancing existing cash rents. On the 
whole, produce rents are steadily giving way to cash-rents. 

Cash rents depend on many historical circumstances : the state of 
prices and degree of prosperity of the tenant at the time of conversion, 
the character of the landlord, and so on. Over large areas the general 
level of the cash rents undoubtedly follows the soil ; but in individual 
villages the rates yield to many cross influences, of which the following 
are natural and important: — 

(a) Caste. — High-caste tenants are usually privileged. In Oudh and 
the eastern Districts the privilege may be as much as 4 annas in the 
rupee (one-fourth). In the western Districts it is less or even non- 
existent, particularly where Muhammadan invasion or settlement has 
strongly influenced tenures. 

{b) Circumstances of the landlord. — The owners of large estates are 
more generous to their tenants than small proprietors, who indeed are 
almost compelled by their poverty to exact the uttermost farthing. 
The difference is particularly marked in Oudh, where the rents of 
talukddrs are about 20 per cent, lower than tliuse of poorer proprietors. 
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(r) The pressurt pi^laHoH, —^lh& real determinant of zental inci* 
dence is, however, the pressure of the population as evidenced by the 
demand for land. When land is in demand rents steadily tise^ and 
holdings as steadily decrease in size. Intensive cultivation seems to 
repay the tenants, who are by no means worse off where their holdings 
are small. Arthur Young's theory that a rising rental stimulates 
industry and so produces prosperity finds much support in the eco> 
nomic phenomena of these Provinces. 

Prices of course affect rents where land is in demand, but only to 
a limited extent. The natural process of rent enhancement is not 
to raise rents all round, but to raise the rents of the inferior towards 
the rates of the superior lands. No feature of the rental economy 
of these Provinces is more marked than the resolute refusal of the 
people to admit that a rise in prices is a ground for enhancement of 
rent. In many tracts where rents are raised, the enhancement lakes 
the form, not of a rise in the rate per Ingha^ but of a reduction in the 
size of the bigha. Prices have absolutely no effect on rent rates in 
backward tracts where population is thin ; their only effect i^j to 
influence the area under cultivation. Where population is dense 
rents rise independently of prices 5 but in the long run prices have 
some influence. Elaborate inquiries between 1870 and 1880 showed 
the extremely loose connexion beiLvvteii prices and rents. 

Legislative action has disturbed the natural development of rent 
chiefly by arresting enhancement of the rents of occupancy tenants. 
The rents of occupancy and non-occupancy tenants in rupees per acre 
compare as follows: — 
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Although in theory occupancy tenants in the Province of Agra are not 
pri\nleged as regards the rate of rent, the difficulties thrown in the way 
of enhancement by the law and the action of the courts have kept 
occupancy rentals low in the Meerut and Agra Divisions, particularly 
where canal-irrigation is not used. Some allowance has, however, to 
be made for the fact that the same tenant sometimes holds under the 
same landlord in both occupancy and non-occupancy right, paying for 
the latter in a joint account an enhancement which ought to have been 
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laid partly on the foimer. In Oudh occupancy tenants are a small 
privileged body of ex-proprietors. Tbe Agra law puts no limit oii 
enhancement except the market rate. The Oudh law protects every 
tenant (not being an occupancy tenant) fiom enhancement for seven 
years, and at the end of that period permits enhancement of only 
one anna in the rupee (6J per cent.). 

In the west of the Provinces each field often bears its own rent ; 
in the east and in almost the whole of Oudh the rents are lump rents 
on the holdings. Where the natural soils vary greatly, the rents tend 
to follow the natural soils. Where the soils are fairly homogeneous, 
rents vary chiefly according to the distance of the fields from the 
villj^e site. ^I he fields near the village nearly always pay high rents ; 
they receive more attention, getting better cultivation and manure than 
the outlying fields. In the Meerut Division, owing to careful culti- 
vation, the position of fields is of less importance than the quality of 
their soil. 

The all-round average incidence of the rental of non-occupancy 
tenants given above represents the average rent for average crops. 
Rents sometimes vary in the same villages from R. i in outlying 
poor soil to Rs. 100 per acre in rich garden cultivation near the site. 
GeneraUy rents (in rupees) may be said to range as in the table 
below: — 
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Within and beyond these limits there are^ of course, infinite 

variations. 

Tobacco, [)Oppy, sugar-cane, and garden-crops pay special rates, 
which range from about Rs. 5 or even less per acre in the submontane 
Districts to Rs. 150 per acre near large towns, where night-soil and 
sweepings are available as manure. Cotton, hemp, &c., pay special 
rates, but these differ but little from those of ordinary land. 

The returns of wages are known to be so inaccurate that detailed 
figures are misleading. In the greater part of the Provinces agricultural 
labourers are paid wholly or partly in kind. The wages, when paid in 
kind, are either a certain amount of grain, or, at harvest time, a certain 
proportion of produce from the field. Whether tbe wages are paid 
in cash or in kind, distinct variatioiis can be traced in the amounts 
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received iti dirtcrcnt parts of the Provinces, the rates being highest 
in the west and lowest in the south and east. In the western Do^b 
the value of the daily wiige ranges from 2 to 3 annas. It varies from 
i\ to 2\ annas in the eastern Distric Ls where population is congested, 
and in Bujuk Ikhand where labour is inefficient. From very imperiect 
data there 1- some reason to think that these customary rales have 
an ui)wa'il te ndency, most marked nciir the large cities. The actual 
wage, however, constantly flucluates, witliin ihc limits stated above, 
the determining factor at any particular season being the agricultural 
conditions then prevailing. Out of 2*6 million i^ricultural labourers 
in 1901, 400,000 were recorded as In permanent employ. These 
are usually fed and clothed by their employers and their wages 
scarcely vary. Village artisans are few in number; their services 
are remunerated by fixed payments which are more or less regulated 
by custom, and they receive certain amounts of grain or other food 
each harvest 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the wages of skilled bbour 
have risen greatly as a consequence of the extension of railways and 
industries. Some information as to the rates paid will be found on 
page 206. Domestic service is more highly remunerated than it was 
ten years ago, and wages are steadily rising. 

The history of prices in these Provinces is similar to the history 
of prices throughout India. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century there were violent oscillations according to the seasons in 
particular localities. A good crop meant low prices, a bad crop meant 
famine prices ; and at distances which are now considered small there 
were most extraordinary \ariations^ In those early days, also, there 
were great discre[)ancies between harvest prices and market prirc s. 
This state of things continued more or less until 1865. By that time 
comtnunications had improved, and prices !>ecamc steadier. There 
were still, however, marked variations in diiiercnt places, and the 
difference between market and harvest prices also was considerable. 
A general rise in prices began in these Provinces, as elsewhere in 
India, about 1886 and 1887. The causes of that rise are still matter 
of discussion. A more remarkal)le feature has been the equalization 
of prices, which may be said to liave commenced after the MuUny, 
and to have been largely due to improved communications, especially 
railways. 

Table V (p. 262) shows the variation in prices of staples in seers per 
rupee during the thirty years 1871-1900, the fomine years of 1878, 
1896, 1897, and 1899 ^i"g omitted. It will be seen that prices have 

* An intcresliiig account of prices will be found in Mr. T. Morison's article on 'The 
Instability of Prices before i86i* in the Journal of the buliijiical bociety, iJeplember 
30, 1902. 
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risen steadily except in the case of salt, but the abnormal conditions 
of recent years vitiate any definition of the present tendency or pre- 
diction as to the probable course of prices generally. In 1904 
prices were easier than they had been for many years. The highest 
prices known within the previous thirty years were in 1897, when 
the weight in seers of grain to be purchased for a rupee was : wheat 
9 to 10^ joivar II to 13, gram g to to, barley 11 to 13, and rice 8 to 9. 
The strikinjT feature in a famine year is the approximation of the prices 
of the inferior gram staples to those of the better class. 

The most prosperous parts of the Provinces are the Meerut and 
Kumaun Divisions. In the latter, there is no such individual as 
a landless day-labourer, while in the former the canal system ensures 
tlie cultivation of large areas, even in a year of drought, and thus 
provides a constant demand for labour. The standard of comfort is 
lowest in the eastern Districts, where the pressure on the soil is enor- 
mous, and in Bundelkhand, where the vicissitudes of the seasons 
cause excessive vanaiions in the area cultivated. There is little 
difference m dress between the small cultivator and the labourer, 
except that the clothes worn by the latter have to last longer, and 
he has nothing warm in the cold season except a patchwork quilt 
of rags. The houses of both classes are of mud, but the cultivator 
will have several rooms round a small courtyard, while the labourer 
and his family live in a single room. No furniture is used by these 
classes beyond a bedstead and large jars or receptacles made of mud 
which hold clothes or sp«in, and the labourer generally lacks even 
these. The cultivator has a number of brass, copper, and iron cooking 
vessels worth Rs. 5 tp Rs. zo, no table utensils being required ; but 
the labourer has to be content with one or two. In the matter of food 
the cultivator can afford vegetables and superior staples, while the 
labourer has to live on the grain he has received as wages, or the 
cheapest available. A Musalmin will have fewer cooking utensils 
than a Hindu, but will also own a few plates and cups of rough 
glazed pottery. In the case of a clerk earning, say, Rs. 40 a month, 
the standard of living is distinctly higher. His house is usually of 
brick, and costs Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a month instead of being, rent free. 
The furniture includes two or three cane stools or chairs, occasionally 
a table, and some wooden boxes for clothes. The ground is covered 
with a small cheap car[)et, and a few rugs are used for sitting on and 
as bedding ; while the rooking utensils are worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. 
Small payments of Rs. 1 or Rs. 2 a month are made for the services of 
sweeper, water-carrier, barber, and washerman, instead of these being 
village servants. A clerk may spend from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 in a year 
on his own clothes, w'liK h are of finer quality than those of the culti- 
vator, and tend towards an imitation of the European style. 
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* The forests in the United Provinces may, broadly, be divided imo 
jy^^^^ the upper, middle, and sub-Uuualayan, and those 
situated in the plains. 

The first He mainly in the Jaunsar Bawar pargana of Dehra Dun 
District, in the tracts leased from the Tehri State, and in the pro- 
lecled foresla in the higher hiUb uf llic Kumaun Division. The most 
important species are deodar (Cedrus Libani\ from 6,000 to 8,500 feet 
elevation; kail 01 blue pine (Pimis exet&a), 6,000 to 8,500 feet; mi 
or spruce (Picfa Aftmnda), 7,000 to 11,000 feet; moHnda or silyer 
fir {AHes iVeMtana\ 8,000 to zo^ooo feet ; yew {Taxus Saaeita), 6,000 
to lo^ooo feet ; together with oaks, maples, and various other broad* 
leaved species. The boz-tiee {Buxus sempervirens) also occurs in a 
few localities, though in no very great abundance. 

The next c]ass/)ccupies the middle slopes and valleys in JaunOr- 
Btwar, the Tehrl leased tracts, and the Kumaun Division. The most 
important qiedes are the ehir or long-leaved pine (Pitms ht^^Sa)^ 
2,000 to 6,500 feet, which is found unmixed over very laige areas; 
oaks, of which the commonest is Qumifs mcana ; PisUuia ifU^perrima, 
a veiy valuable iumiture wood, but rare ; and the hill tin {Cednla 
serrata). 

The third division extends in a continuous belt along the lower hills 
from the Jumna on the west to the SArdi river on the east, and thence 
into Bengal and Assam. These forests for the most part consist of sal 
{Shorea robusta\ associated with a relatively small proportion of other 
trees, of which the most important are — Temtinalia tomentosa and 
T. Chebula, Adina cordifolta, Anogeissus latifoUa^ Lagerstroemia parvi- 
flora. Acacia Catechu {khair\ Dalbergia Stssoo {shlsham), Cedrela Toona^ 
Eugenia operculata and E. Jamba/ana, Schleichera iriJugUy Ougeinia 
dalbergioideSy Albizzia procera, Afa>i^i:!fera indica (mango), and Stereo- 
sperrnunL sitaveolens. Sal of marketable value occiifb in the outer hills 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, but usually ceases to be the predomi- 
nating species above 2,000 feet. Baml »< kjs [Dendrocalamus strictus) are 
also found on the lo>ver hills, mixed with sal and other species named 
above, but attain their greatest development between the Ganges and 
Kosi rivers. Bamboos also occur in the mixed forests of Bundel- 
khand. 

The plains forests lie below the foot of the Himalayas, between 
the Jumna and the Gandak rivers, attaining their greatest width in 
Oudh. They comprise huge tracts of pure sal in the betterdrained 
portions, khair and skldtam on the land adjacent to rivers, and 
intermixed with these areas containing sal, Aiina aordifoUa^ Thrmm' 
aHa dekrua^Bombax nuUabarieuM^ AlMtgia, Odiita WwHer^ Lagerstromia 
parvtfioroy Zizypkus Jt^uba and Z. xylofyrus^ Mallafyu philippinenus^ 
> From a note by Mr. J. W. Oliver, Indian Foiest Servioe. 
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Holarrhena aniidysenterica, &c. The forests in Bundelkhand yield only 
small timber suitable for local requirements. Bassia laH/oUa {makud)y 
Buckanania latifolia^ and Diospyros totiuntosa^ which are valuable for 
their fruits and flowers, are common all over the country. 

For administrative purposes the forests are divided into three circles, 
each under the control of a Conservator \ These, again, are subdivided 
into divisions, under Deputy, Assistant, Extra-Deputy, and Extra- 
Assistant Conservators ; and the divisions into ranges under the 
(li irge of Rangers or Deputy-Rangers, assisted by beat officers 
(foresters and forest guards). The Imperial Forest School at Dehra 
Dun has been established since r88o for the education of the Pro- 
vincial and Upper Subordinale services of India and Burma ; students 
from Native States and private students are also allowed to attend. 
The forests of tlie School Circle, one of those mentioned above, 
have been specially set apart for the education of the students. In 
1906 a scheme was sanctioned to provide a research institute in con- 
nexion mtii the school. 

The forests in 1904 weie classified as follows: — 





Central 
Circle. 


Ou-lh 
Circk. 


School 

Circle. T«U1. j 

! 


Reserved forests . 

Incased ,, . 

Protected forests managed by 
\ the Forest department 
1 Protected forests managed fay 
' "District officers 

Unclassed forests . 

Total 


Sq. miles. 
1,888 

• » ■ 

30 


Sq. miles. 
1,392 
•». 

34 


Sq. miles. 

7»5 

13 


Sq. miles. 
3,895 

30 
9363 

77 


"i3»» 


1,326 


881 


I3,5»8 



The leased forests comprise 141 square miles of deodar and -^Mr 
forests leased for a term of twenty years from the Tchri State on 
payment of a rent equal to 80 per cent, of the net revenue; and 
12 square miles held on perpetual leases at a fixed annual rent from 
the Thakurs of Rawain and Dhadi, who are feudatories of the Jubbal 
State in the Punjab. 

The 'reserved' and leased forests arc, with the exception of those 
in Bundelkhand and a few outlying areas, all managed in accordance 
with sanctioned working-plans under various systems of high forest 
iiianagement, except where there is a large demand for small timber 
and poles, in which case the systems of coppice and coppice with 
standards have been adopted. The small areas not under working- 

' In 1905 the Director of the Forest School, Dehra Dun, ceased to exercise adminis- 
trative powers, and the three circles were redistributed into two, called respectively 
the Eastern and Western. 
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plan» are worked under annual plans of operations. In neuly all forests 
the quantity of timber that may be removed annually is marked and 
sold by auction to contractors, who pay either a lump sum for the 
whole produce of the coupe,, or a lump sum plus a royalty on the quan- 
tity of produce removed, the object in the latter case being to induce 
the purchasers to remove inferior timber as well as the better classes. 
Bamboos are disposed of under the siime system, the blocks being 
usually worked every second year. Grass and minor produce are 
farmed out to contractors over defined areas. Grazing is allowed at 
certain rates up to a fixed maximum per head of cattle in such blocks 
as have been specially appointed by the forest settlements for this 
purpose. Exploitation of timber by Government agency is practised 
on a laigf hcalc only in the deodar leased forests, where, owing to 
the necessity of employing special means of transport, such as slides, 
tramways, and sledge roads, with which the ordinary contractor is not 
familiar, this form of working is more economical. Departmental work- 
ing is also employed for the supply of fuel and timber to catitdnments 
in the hills. 

The relations of the Forest department with the people are controlled 
by the revenue officers with the Commissioners at their head, and in the 
event of the Commissioner and Conservator differing, the subject is 
referred to the Local Govemmrat for decision. The surrounding 
population generally live on very good terms with the Forest deport- 
ment, from which they derive many substantial benefits. The rights 
and privileges of the people in regard to forest produce and pasture are 
r^ulated by the various forest settlements, and most of the villagers 
in the neighbourhood of the forests obtain an abundant supply of fuel, 
poles, grass, and grazing, either free or at privileged or agricultural 
rates. They also furnish most of the labour employed by the depart- 
ment. In some cases, where there are no rights and there is a demand 
for produce in small quantities, the purchasers of coupes are bound 
under their contracts to sell the produce extracted at fixed rates to 
any local consumer wlio may require it. The value of produce given 
away free and the loss on product • sold at reduced rates amounted 
in 1902-3 to nearly 2 lakhs of rupees. 

The ' protected ' forests comprise the whole of the unmeasured 
lands in the hill patlts in Naini Tal, Almora, and Garhwal. The 
more populous portions carry but little forest, but elsewhere there 
are good forests of chir^ oaks, and other species, with fir and spruce 
at the higher elevations. With the exception of 30 square miles under 
the control of the Forest departmenl, ihese forests are administered 
in the interests of the people by the District officers under rules 
sanctioned by Government. The revenue derived from the sale of 
produce to public departments and traders, and from grazing dues, 
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is credited to the Forest department, the expenditure being, debited 
to the same head. The annual revenue averages, about Rs. 33,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 17,000. 

There are no areas speciaUy set apart as fuel and fodder reserves, the 
wants of the people being met generally from areas left open under 
the forest settlements for the exercise of such rights. In other cases 
provision for the necessary supply is made in the working<pIans. Under 
the orders of Government the forests may be thrown open to the people 
in times of scarcity and drought, for the free extraction of edible pro- 
duce, and to free grazing or grazing at reduced rates for those wlio 
enjoy no rights under the forest settlements, the open areas being utilized 
to their full extent, and the closed portions also thrown open, if neces- 
sary, in seasons or localities of exceptional ciistres^s. Statements showing 
the pasturage available in the forests are drawn up annually in accor- 
dance with the famine code and submitted to the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, who maintains roisters of cattle and pas- 
turage. 

In 1904, out of a total area of 4,078 square miles of 'reserved,* 
leased, and ' protected ' forests under the management of the Forest 
depariiiient, 3,211 square nules, or nearly 80 per cent, were under 
protection from fire, and the failures amounted to only 146 square 
miles, or less than 5 per cent, of the area under protection. The 
expenditure incurred was i<s. 62,000, or Rs. 19 per square mile 
protected. 

The whole of the forests has been demarcated and mapped, with 
the exception of some inconsiderable areas recently acquired, which 
are now under survey. 

The only plantations of a special nature are the Rinlkhet and 
ChakrStft orchards and nurseries. These have been maintained for 
many years with the object of promotii^ fruit-growing, which is now 
an assured success. Two small plantations of imported chestnut-trees 
were also established in 1900, in the NainI TSl and Jaunsfir divisions. 

The gross Forest receipts rose from an average of 13^ lakhs in 
1881-90 to more than 15 lakhs in 1891-1900. They amounted to 
15^ lakhs in 190X and exceeded 22} lakhs in 1903-4. The expendi- 
ture in the same periods has varied little, being about 9 or 10 lakhs 
yearly. 

Peat has been found in the Upper Doftb, and coal is known to exist 
in Southern Mirzapur. In 1896 a mine was opened in what has been 
variously called the Kota or Singraull-Jw&lamukhi 
coal-field ; but the works were closed after 1,000 tons mtaerali 
had been extracted, as the operations did not pay. 

Iron and copper are found in the Himalayan Districts, and the mines 
were formerly of importance ; but the increased difficulty of working 
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copper, as veins became exhausted, has led to the closing of most ot the 
mines, and the ironwodcs aie very small and supply only the immediate 
neighbourhood In 1903-4 leases for mines worked after the native 
fashion were issued for eight iron mines and one copper mine ; but the 
royalties collected amounted to only Rs. 116. Iron was once worked 
by a company at the foot of the hills near NainI Tal, but the operations 
were not a commercial success. A prospecting licence for a large area 
in Dehra Dun has recently been gran Ltd, and an English company has 
obtained a mining lease for copper in Kumaun. Gold is obtained in 
minute quantities by washing in some of the rivers in, or near the foot 
of, the hills. 

Limestone is found in the Himalayas, but is only used local 1> lor 
making lime ow iiii: !<; the difficulty of traiisport. In most pans of the 
plains kankar^ wliicii i.s a form of calcium carbonate, is found in beds 
a few feet below the surface and is used for metalling roads and making 
lime. Usually the kankar is in small nodules, but sometimes it occurs 
in a more solid form and can be cut in blocks for building. 

Stone is largely quarried in Minftpur District in what is called the 
Stone Mahals which extends over 160 villages with 9,529 quarries, of 
which 1,382 are working. The stone is a fine sandstone, largely used 
for dock-building, for municipal drains and private houses, while stone 
ballast is displacing kmdtar or nodular limestone on railways. Curry- 
stones, hand-mills, potters' wheels, stone vessels* and other articles are 
also made in the District and exported. The Stone Mahal is Govern- 
ment property, but is worked by private individuals, who pay duty at 
rates varying lirom 4 annas per 100 cubic feet for ballast to i anna per 
cubic foot for cut stone. In 1905-4 the gross income from duty was 
Ks. 88,000 and the expenditure on staff and roads Rs. 46,00a Small 
quantities of granite have been obtained from B^da, Mirzftpiur, and 
Almora, of slate from Garhwal and NainI Tal, and of sot^tone from 
JhUnsi and Hamirpur. Stone is also worked in Agra and Muttra 
Districts and in Bundelkhand, while it is used more commonly than 
brick in the Himalayan Districts. 

There are no mines for salt in the United Provinces, but salt is 
sometimes manufactured on a small scale during the process of refming 
saltpetre, which is prepared frorn nitrous earth by lixiviation. The 
purified salt is chiefly consumed in the area east of Allahabad, and in 
parts of Oudh it is employed to adulterate imported salt In Allgarh, 
Agra, Etawah, and MainpurT the impure salt or sitta is used for curing 
dried meat for export to Burma, Salt is also used in the manufacture 
of soap, and for curing hides and skins. Carbonate and sulphate of 
soda are prepared, by indigenous methods, from the saline efflorescences 
called rehy which are found in barren land in man)' parts. 

Cotton is ginned and spun with rude appliances as a home industry 
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all over the Provinces. Weaving is earned on in most Districts on 
hand-looms of simple constraction. In 1901 the number of persons 
supported by industries in connexion with cotton 
was over i\ millions, of whom nearly i million gu^^^^f^m, 
were dependent on weavin^^ 140^000 on spinning, 
and 136^000 on cleaning, pressing, and ginning. The largest industry 
is in Axamgarh District, where there are about 1 3,000 looms ; but there 
are also important centres in Fyzabad, AlTgarh, Etah, Muzaffamagar, 
and Saharanpur. The commonest production is a plain uncoloured 
material used for clothing, and often woven of the exact size required 
for a loin-cloth {dhoti) or sheet. Coloured fabrics, including checks 
and stripes, are also produced, and machine-spun yam is preferred for 
these. Muslin is made in small quantities in Lucknow, Benares, 
Bulandshahr, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Rae Bareli. The prin- 
cipal weaving castes are the Koris (Hindus), who numbered nearly 
a million in 1901, and the Julahas (Musalnians), who were 900,000 
strong. Both hand-spinning and liand-\\ caving have suffered from the 
competition of the mills, especially the former, but the rate of decline 
is said to have lessened during the last twenty years. Machine-woven 
cloth is better in appearance than the material produced by hand ; but 
the very defects of roughness and unevenness in the latter make it 
preferred for quilts and the like, and it is more durable. 

Experiments in the production of mulberry silk have been carried 
on for many years without much success. In MirzSpur District wild 
cocoons of the iSuar moth dre collected, and worms bred from them by 
the jui^le tribes. Since the famine of 1896 the out-tom has been only 
about 3 million cocoons, or half of the former production. 

Benares is the chief centre of the silk-weaving industry, and in 1899 
the capital invested in that District was estimated at 30 lakhs. Some 
work is also turned out at Agra and FanrukhSbSd, and in Azamgarh 
and Jhinsi Districts. At Benares the chief fabrics made are kineod 
(kamkhufSi) or brocade, which is adorned with gold and silver threads, 
and many varieties of piece*goods and articles of clothing. In Azam- 
garh mixtures of silk and cotton are more common, and good satin 
is also produced. Silk braid is made in many places. In 1901 there 
were is^soo persons employed in silk manu^ture, &c, of whom 
12,300 were in Benares. 

Embroidery in silk or cotton on muslin is railed chikan^ and Lucknow 
city is famous for this industry, which is earned on by the more respect- 
able classes of poor people, especially Muhammadans. Handkerchiefs 
and other articles for personal use or wear are the chief productions, 
and the industry is probably increasing. Embroidery in gold and silver 
on velvet, silk, crape, sarcenet, &c., was formerly prepared for the native 
demand at Agra, Benares, and Lucknow, the out-turn being chiefly 
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saddle-cloths, covers for cushions, elephant-housings, caps, coats, and 
other articles of clothing. Slippers, tablecoveis^ &c, are now produced 
for the European market 

In every District there is a small local trade in blankets. These vary 

in quality, the best being produced in Bahraich and Muzaffarnagar ; but 
all are of coarse brown stuff, very different from ilie European style. In 
the hills many kinds of woollen cloth are produced in small quantities, 
almost entirely for loc-al use. Goats' hair is made uito ropes and 
sacking, and in the Himalayas and Mir/.apur into coarse cloth. In 
1901 there were 50,000 persons sLi|)[Mjried by wool industries, but many 
of the persons recorded as sheep- and goat-breeders and shepherds 
(120,000) are also employed in blanket-making. 

Cotton carpets or darii are w(;vcn on a large framework, the warp 
being arranged horizontally. Stripes form the usual design, but other 
patterns arc also made. The m(iu.->try is carried on in every jail, and 
Allgarh, Bareilly, and Agra Districts are especially noted for it. 

The principal centre for the manufacture of woollen carpets is Mirza- 
pur, where a considerable number of foctories are at work, including 
some under European supervision. There is also a large factory at 
Agra ; and while the industry is carried on in many jails, the carpets 
produced at the Agra Central jail (annual production about 15,000 
square yards) have the best reputation. Smaller quantities are made 
in MoiSdftbftd, Cawnpore, Bulandshahr, and JhSnsi Districts. In the 
case of woollen carpets the warp of cotton yam is arranged vertically, 
and the carpet is made by placing ties of woollen yam round every pair 
of threads, instead of weaving. Smaller rugs are also made both of 
cotton and wool; and felted articles of unspun wool, such as rugs, 
prayer-mats, horse-cloths, saddles, &c., are produced in many Districts, 
those made in Bahraich being the best. 

The art of dyeing is practised in all parts of the Provinces, and is 
applied to cotton, wool, silk, and leather. Till within the last twenty 
years the dyes used were chiefly of vegetable origin ; but the use erf* 
aniline and alizarine has increased enormously, and is fast driving out 
the older art. The cost of dyeing has thus been cheapened, and 
coloured materials are more used, though the dyes are fleeting. There 
is a considerable industry in cotton-printing. Three classes of cloth 
are used : English long-cloth for curtains, tablecloths, &c, ; coarse 
country cloth for quilts and rough chintz; and a still stronger cloth 
for use in place of carpets. The preparation of the cloth by washing 
and bleaching takes several days, and patterns are then [jruduced by 
stamping with a wooden die held in the hand. The art is most 
flourishing in the towns of F.Lrrukhabad, Lucknow, JahangirabSd 
(Bulandshahrj, and jafarganj (1 atehpur). 

Personal ornaments for females are produced in great variety by the 
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ordinary sonars or goldsmiths. They include necklaces, rings for the 
fingers and the nose, bangles, earrings, anklets, tiaras, &c., in gold or 

silver, sometimes ornamented with precious stones. The poorer classes 
wear rings, bangles, earrings, and anklets of brass or pewter. At 
Lucknow ornamental boxes, bowls, flowcr-vascs, <S:c., are made of silver, 
adorned with ripoussi work ; but these are chiefly for the European 
market. Quaint figures of animals are made in Muttra District, of 
silver cast in a mould. Enamelling on silver and gold, and bidrl work, 
or inlaying silver in an alloy from which Jiukka pots, &c., are made, 
were formerly practised at Lucknow ; but these industries have almost 
died out. Over 250,000 persons were returned in 1901 as supported 
by work in connexion with gold, Oliver, and precious stones, while the 
Sonar caste numbered 284,000. 

The blacksmith is usually a village servant, who makes and repairs 
the simple agricidtiital implements in common use, and is partly paid 
in kind. Benaies» Mirzapur, Cawnpore, and Famikhabad are impor- 
tant centres for the manu&cture of iron waterpots and iron dishes for 
domestic use. Rough cutlery is also made at Hftthras and Cawnpore. 
In Z90Z, 300,000 persons were returned as supported by the iron 
industry. 

Household vessels are almost exclusively of metal. Hindus use brass 
or some other alloy, while MusalmSns use copper vessels^ which are 
periodically tinned. The chief centres of manu^cture are Mirzapur for 
ordinary Hindu articles, and Famikhabad and Lucknow for Muham- 
madan utensils. More ornamental work is produced in Benares, such 
as idols, sacrificial implements, shields, bells, embossed panels and trays, 
beddes goods 2br the European market. There are less important 
centres for similar work- in the Districts of Hamirpur (idols), Muttra 
(idols), Jhansi (toys and brass vessels ornamented with copper), and 
Etawah (sacrificial accessories and musical instruments). The orna- 
mentation is partly beaten cut with punches and partly engraved. In 
Moradabad engraved brass \vork is ornamented with black, red, or blue 
lacquer. There is a strikmg tendency towards the concentration of 
the manufacture of ordinary articles in the larger centres. The main 
industries connected with brass and copper supported nearly 60,000 
persons in 1901. 

The chief class of pottery produced is a rude red ware for domestic 
purposes. Only the lower castes of Hindus use airthcn vessels as 
cooking-pots, table vessels, or pipe-bowls, but Muliamni.idans use them 
freely. Large pots are, however, used by all classes of agriculturists 
for storing water, grain, and dry goods, for cattle troughs, and for raising 
water for irrigation. Small articles are made on a heavy wheel revolving 
horizontally, but the larger vessels are moulded. Ornamental pottery 
is produced at Qiunftr in Mirzipur District, and in Aligarh, Azaiii^dr li, 
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Lucknow, Bulandshahr, Mor&dfibSd, Sit&pur, and Meerut Districts, and 
in the R£mpur State. The BuUuidshahr, Meemti and Rftmpur pottery 
resembles that made at Multan in the Punjabi and is the most artistic. 
At Locbiow clay models of human beings fruity and v^etables are 
made, which possess considerable merit. The potter caste» called 
Kumhftr, numbered more than 700,000 Hindus and 20,000 Musalmtos 
in 1 90 1, while 370,000 persons were returned as supported by pottery- 
making. In villages the potter is a servant of the community, who 
receives regular dues and presents, and supplies certain articles free. 

Crude native glass is made at many places in the Doftb^ the chief 
centres being in Allgarh, Mainpurl, and Etawah Districts. It is manu- 
factured from an efflorescence on the soil of impure carbonate of soda, 
and the principal articles made are glass bangles. Country-made glass 
is blown into small phials and flasks in many places. 

There is a considerable trade at Agra in articles carved from marble 
inlaid with other stone, and from soapstone. In M ultra District sand- 
stone is carved ; and many private houses and temples exhibit ex- 
quisitely carved screens in reticulated tracery, while pillars and beams 
are also adorned with patterns in relief. 

Wood-carving was formerly of importance, and carved door-posts, 
lintels, doors, and balconies still adorn private hc^uses in many Districts. 
At present the chief work done consists of aiiicles for sale Lo Europeans, 
such as overmantels, screens, and photograph frames. Execution is 
largely sacrificed to speed of production, and the fret-saw and punch 
are bad substitutes for the highly-trained eye and hand. Sah2ranpur 
is the chief centre of the trade ; but excellent ebony-carving is produced 
at Nagina in Bijnor IKstfict, and at Mainpurl carved wood is inlaid 
with brass wire. 

Ivory-carving is very rare; but the workmen who produce small 
articles of bone, such as combs, toys, and the like, occasionally work 
in ivory. Both ivory and bone are used for inlaying in wood. 

The manufacture of sugar is of great importance^ especially in the 
Bareitty, Gorakhpur, and Benares Divisions. The cane is pressed in 
small mills, with two or three rollers, turned by bullocks. The juice is 
then roughly filtered and boiled, and the raw sugar is known as gur 
or rdb according as it is solid or liquid. Rab is refined by filtering 
through grass mats and removing the colour by means of a weed 
called shvdr {Hydrilla verHcillatd). Other methods of filtering are 
through woollen blankets or mats of rice straw. Crystallized and 
loaf sugar are also made by dissolving gur in water. 

The most important factory industry is that of spinning and weaving. 
The first mill was opened by private enterprise at Cawnpore in 1869, 
and three others are working in the same city. In 1905 there were five 
other mills, three at Ag^ and one each at Mirzapur and Hathras. The 
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total capital invested is about 1 11 lakhs, and the out-turn in 1903-4 
amounted to 28 million pounds of yarn and 4 miUton pounds of woyen 
goods. The principal statistics are shown in the following table : — 





1880-1. 


189D-1. 


1900-1. 


1901-4. 


Number of milU . 

Number of looms 
Numtjcr of spiudlea . 
Average daily number of 
hanas employed 

t 


2 

278 
1,194 


5 

2,141 
'35.^2 


6 

247,330 
7,017 


9 

3.315 
309,620 

8. 940 ■ 



The number of factories for ginning, cleaning, and pressing cotton 
fluctuates, but has increased considerably from eight in 1881 to sixteen 
in 1891, sixty-five in iQor, and iot in 1903, while the iiuiiiber of 
persons employed was nearly 5,000 in 190 1, and 8,500 in 1903. These 
presses are mostly situated in the Meerut and Agra Divisions, and are 
largely owned and managed by natives. 

The single woollen mill at Cawnpore is the largest in India. The 
out-turn consists of blankets, all kinds of woollen cloths and fabrics, 
knitting yarn, Berlin wool, (Sec., valued at nearly 16 lakhs in 1903. The 
progress made is shown below : — 





1886. 


1891. 


1901. 


•9»3- 


Number of mills . 
Number of looms . 
Number of spindles . 
Average daily number of 
hanos employed . 

* 


I 

329 
5,t6o 

808 


271 
7,690 

1,400 


303 
13,066 

1,500 


I 

30 i 
13,066 

1,500 



Tanneries have loQg been established in Cawnpore, where there are 
now four large concerns employing more than 7,000 persons daily. All 
kinds of leathern goods, including boots and shoes, saddlery, military 
and police accoutrements, are produced and exported to many parts of 
the world as well as sold in India. 

There are six breweries, five of which are situated in the hills and 
one at Lucknow, the total out-turn in 1903 being 1*4 million gallons 
of beer. 

Other important mill industries are a paper>mill at Lucknow, two 
large sugar refineries at ShihjahSnpur and Cawnpore, at the former of 
which rum has long been made, nine iron foundries, and a jute-mill. 
Smaller undertakings are the lac factories in Mtnsapur, forty-five of 
which employ about 4,700 persons daily, and soap-works, ice factories, 
flour-mills, oil presses, printing presses, bone-mills, dairies, and brick 
and tile works. The manufacture - f indigo is declining, but in 1903 
there were 402 factories with 27,300 persons employed. 

Unskilled labour is paid at rates which vary according to the demand 

o 3 
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for other work, especially agricultund. Women are occasionally paid 
as little as annas a day, but a annas is more usual. Male coolies 
receive from 3 annas to 4 amias, but the rate usually varies between 
%\ annas and 3 annas. Masons and carpenters are paid at rates varying 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 per month, and blacksmiths from Rs. 1 2 to Rs. 30. 
Fitters receive from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 according to their ability, engine- 
drivers Rs. 8 to Rs, 15, and spinners in cotton mills Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. 

Except in Cawnpore, the number of factories or mills in any single 
place is not sufficient to affect internal migration appreciably, and 
unskilled workmen can be obtained without difficulty. Skilled labour 
in such places has often to be imported from Bombay or Karachi. In 
Cawnpore, however, labour is often difficult to get, and the number of 
immigrants is large ; but they come chiefly from neighbouring Districts, 
and very few from a considerable distance, ^\■ages are high, while the 
cost of living is not appreciably more than elsewhere, so that the 
operatives are able to support then, selves without contiuiious labour. 
No reciuiluig agency has yei been formed j but in 1905 an exhaualive 
inquiry was made by an official into the causes which affect the supply, 
and an attempt has been made by a combination among the masters 
to regulate wages and prevent competition for labour. Since plague 
qnread in Cawnpore the labour difficulties have increased, and two tdlls 
have erected model dwellings for their workmen. 

The trade of tbese Provinces prior to annezatioD falls into two 
classes : the trade of the East India Company, and that of the people 

generally. The former was almost entirely confined 
comm^cl ^ ^ purchase of doth at the two centres of TSnd& 
in FyzftbSd and AllahftbSd, the value in 1786 being 
less than 3 lakfas» and a little opium. The latter was most important in 
the eastern half of the Provinces, for Rohilkhand produced chiefly rice 
and other grain which was exported to Delhi and the neighbouring 
Districts, while the upper portion of the Doab had suffered so much 
during the decay of the Mughal empire that it had no manufactures 
and agriculture was languishing, the only excqition being a small out- 
turn of indigo near EtSwah. Mtrzapur was the great centre of trade, 
owing to its position on the Ganges. Here came merchants from the 
Deccan and Bundelkhand, with raw cotton and indigo, shawl merchants 
from the west and traders from Nepal, taking away piece-goods, raw 
silk, and spices from Bengal, and tin and copper imported from over- 
seas. The through trade in 1786 was estimated at about 50 lakhs. 
Cotton goods from the eastern half of the Provinces were the chief 
export of loail production. Before the collapse of the Mughal power, 
the finer products of the looms were sent to Delhi, but trade with 
Europe sprang up after the battle of Buxar in 1764. 

Tile chief exports now are wheat, uiiseeds, raw cotton, sugar, 
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molasses, opium, hides, and gJa ; the chief imports are English and In* 
dian cotton goods, metals, kerosene oil, manufikctured wares, salt, spices, 
and fat some yeais past foreign refined sugar. AgHcultmnl produce 
amounts to about 60 per cent of the exports and 12 per cent of the 
imports in nonnal years, but bad seasons completely alter the balance 
of trade. In the Ikf eerut Division alone, where there is a magnificent 
system of irrigation, the exports are &irly steady. The bulk of trade is 
carried by rail, and for this accurate figures exist The total yalue of 
imports l:^zail rose from 11*9 crores in 1880-1 to 13*3 crores in 1890-1, 
19*6 crores in 1900-t, and was 18*3 crores in 1903-4, while the total 
value of exports was one crore, 15 crores, 38 crores, and 34 crores in 
the same years. Accurate figures of river-bome traffic are not available, 
but its total value is estimated at nearly 4 crores. More than half is 
carried in about equal proportions by the Gogra and the Gai^;es. Next 
in order come the RaptI river, the Ganges Canal, the Jumna, and the 
GumtT. Agricultural produce is by far the most important item of this 
trade, which al^o includes large exports f)f wood and stone. Since 189S 
the river-borne traffic between the United i'rovinces and Bengal, carried 
along or across the Ganges, the Gogrn, and the Gandak, has been 
systematically registered, and its value in 1903-4 was: imports, 108 
lakhs ; exports, 122 lakhs. No complete statistics are available for the 
traffic on roads. From 1897 to 1899 the road traffic with the Punjab 
was registered at seven posts, and from 1900 to 1902 the traffic with the 
Rajputana States was registered at ten posts. The system has since 
been applied to traffic with the Central India States. It is estimated 
thai the total value of trade by road with other parts of India is : 
imports, 272 lakhs; exports, 124 lakhs. The foreign trade with Nepal 
and Tibet, which will be described below, is registered ; in 1903-4 
imports were valued at nearly 19$ lalkhs and exports at 48 lakhs. 

The chief centres of trade are Cawnpore, Allahabid, Mirzapur, 
Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, A%arii (Koil), HSthias, Muttra, Agra, 
Famikhftbad, MoiSdabSd, Chandausi, Bareilly, SahSnuipur, Muzaffiu*- 
nagar, Gh&dahid, Khuija, KSsganj, Bijnor, Gorakhpur, Ghiilpur, 
Pdlbhlt, and ShfthjahSnpur. Of th^ Cawnpore^ Agra, and HStbras 
are the most important ; but traffic is registered separately only for the 
first. The trade of Cawnpore is chiefly in raw cotton, cotton goods, 
grain, oilseeds, and hides and skins, and amounts to about one-fourth 
of the total traffic of the Provinces. MirzSpur, Benares, Lucknow, 
and Farrukhabad are great centres of the brass and copper industries ; 
but in the other towns the trade in agricultural produce is the most 
important. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1889 
and now has forty-five members, who include almost every European 
commercial firm and manufacturing concern of consequence in these 
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Provinces and in the Punjab. Its head-quaiteiis are at Cawnpore. 
Trade caiiied on by natives of India has no similar organization. 

The mechanism of internal trade is simple. Except in the latge 
towns there is no banking system, and rapees are more popular for. 
actual payments than currency notes. In small towns away from the 
railway, remittances by notes sometimes raise the price of these above 
their face value. The greater part of the Provincial trade is rural, and 
is carried on by methods of long standing. In the rural tracts markets 
are held at convenient local centres, a few miles apart, once or twice 
or even three times a week. The surplus produce is disposed of in one 
of three ways. It is handed over to the village grain-dealer, or sold 
to itinerant buyers, or disposed of in markets. The grain-dealers and 
buyers may either be agents for larger firms or sellers to them ; and thus 
numerous small lots of produce arc brought together within reach of 
the railways, and consigned elsewhere by the exporting firms, who are 
either local traders or agents ot firms at the seaports. Similarly imports 
of goods are brought in by the large houses, and distributed by them 
to the retail shopkeepers who have shops in tiie towns and attend the 
country markets, or to itinerant vendors. Trade is thus highly organ- 
ized, though the methods are not those of European countries. Hardly 
a single vernacular paper provides commercial intelligence tor its 
readers. In towns small retail businesses appear to be increasing, 
and it may be said that retail dealers supply a more diversified class 
of goods than formerly. The whole tendency is towards the breakdown 
of the old rule — one article, one dealer. The principal trading castes 
are the fianias or Vaisyas, but these now have no monopoly. Certain 
trades connected wi^ the supply of food, such as confectionery, can 
be carried on only by castes who are considered pure ; but even here 
there is a tendency to wink at the intrusion of other castes. A hundred 
years' ago BanjSrSs were the grain-carriers, but they have now settled 
down to agriculture. 

The total value in 1903-4 of the external rail-home trade with 
the most important Provinces and States is shown below, in lakhs of 
rupees : — ' 





Port of 
Cakotu. 


Pbrt of 
Bombay. 


iUjpat.„a 
aod 
Central 
India. 


Punjab. 


Bengal, 
excloding 
Cakntta. 




Bombay ' 
Presidency, 
rxcloding 
port. 


Imports . 
Exports . 

Total 


6,28 
10,66 


3,50 


2,16 
2,13 


2,69 
3»4I 


3,50 
3,38 


49 


16,94 


6,29 


4.29 


6»io 


6,83 


1,64 



Twenty years ago the trade with Calcutta, which is ultimately sea- 
borne, was nearly half of the total ; but it has now fallen to little more 
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than one-third, owing to the improvement of railway communications 
with Bombay. 

The imports may be divided into raw materials (including machinery 
and coal) and goods ready for consumption. Of the first class, nearly 
all the ooal comes from Bengali while railway plant and machinery are 
chiefly imported from Calcutta, Bombay, the Punjab, and Bengal 
supplying most of the remainder. The most valuable mw materials 
imported are metals, which are chiefly obtained from Bombay port, 
Calcutta, and the Bombay Presidency. Most of the gunny-bogs 
imported, which are used for exporting grain, come from Qilcutta and 
Bengal, and Bengal also supplies lac. Hides and skins are chiefly 
obtained from R^jputana arid Central India or the Punjab. In the 
case of articles ready for consumption, piece-goods take the first place, 
usually amounting to one-quarter of the total imports. These come 
chiefly from Calcutta, Bombay port, and Bombay Presidency. Salt is 
imported from Rajputana, the Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab. 
A large proportion of the total grain imported is usually rice from 
Bengal and Calcutta, but in 1903-4 there were considerable imports 
of gram from the Punjab. A temporary feature of the sugar trade 
is the exirnt to which sugar from Mauritius has replaced beet sugar 
from the continent of Europe since the imposition of countervailing 
duties. The imports are more than balanced by very large exports of 
country-made sugar. 

The most valuable of the raw materials exported are oilseeds, 
which are sent to Calcutta, Bombay, and the Punjab. Raw cotton 
goes chieily to Bombay and Calcutta for shipment to foreign countries, 
and hides and skins are mainly disposed of in the same way. Grain 
and pulse take the first place in the exports of articles ready for con- 
sumption; but the figures fluctuate enormously. In the prosperous 
year r892, the exports were valucid at 95 5 J lakhs, while in the fiimine 
year 1897 they fell to 54I lakhs. The'value in 1903-4 was 520 lakhs, 
the most important heads being wheat, gram and pulse, and millets. 
In prosperous years the wheat is chiefly sent to Calcutta or Bombay for 
export. Opium also forms a valuable article of export, most of it being 
sent from GhSzipur to Calcutta or to the factory at Patna. Next in 
importance comes sugar, which is supplied to RSjpotSna and Centml 
India, the Punjab^ Bombay Presidency, Bengal, and the Central 
Provinces. The most important item under the head of provisions 
is gfu (clarified butter), which is sent to Calcutta, Bombay Presidency 
and port, Rajputlna, and Central India. The chief manufactured goods 
exported are cotton and woollen. The largest markets for cotton goods 
are Bengal, Rajputana, and the Punjab. Trade in indigo has decreased 
rapidly since 1898, owing to the competition of the artificial dye. 
Previous to that year the exports varied from 70 lakhs to over a crore. 
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but they have now sunk to 46 lakhs in i^oc^f, in 1901-9, and 13 
in 1903-4. More than half of the total goes to Calcutta and a con- 
sidemble portion of the remainder to the Punjab. 

Foreign trade passes direct from these Provinces only to Tibet and 
Nepfil. It is conducted on primitive lines. Sheep and goats are the 
means of tnmsport to Tibet, and ponies or pack-bullocks to Nep&l, 
while barter is largely the method of exchange. The registration is 
fairly accurate, as transport is difficult outside the roads on which the 
posts are placed. The value of the imports from Nepal has risen from 
57 lakhs in 1 880-1 to 59 lakhs in 1 890-1 and 81 lakhs in 1900-1. 
The principal items and their value in 1900-r were : grain (chiefly 
rice) 35 lakhs, ^ht ii lakhs, oilseeds 7 lakhs, timber 3 lakhs, gums and 
resins r lakh, and spices 7 lakhs. The exports have risen from 32 lakhs 
in r88o-i to 34 lakhs in 1890-T and 43 lakhs in 1900-r ; including 
cotton goods 27 lakhs, salt 4 lakhs, sugar 3 lakhs, and metals 2 lakhs. 
In 1903-4 the imports were valued at 115 lakhs, and the exports at 
45 lakhs. 

Trade with Tibet is on a smaller scale. The total value of the 
imports in 1 900-1 (chiefly borax, salt, and wool) was under 7 lakhs, 
and of the exports (gram, sugar, cotton goods, j.nd pedlars' wares) 
3^ lakhs. In 1903-4 the imports and exports were 7*5 and 3*3 lakhs 
respectively. 

The total length of railways in the Provinces increased from 2,571 
miles in i89ito 3,423 in 1901 and 3,636 in 1904. Metre-gauge lines 

increased from 814 to ii4io miles, and broad-gauge 
Communications. ^^^^ 1,757 to 2,aa6 miles. There is now i mile 

of railway to every 31 square miles of area. A railway runs through 
some part of every District except AlmoA and the Tehrl State. The 
main features of the system are due to the requirements of trade, but 
they have been occasioiudly modified by military considerations and 
the necessities of famine protection. 

It has already been stated that the bulk of the trade of the Provinces 
is with Bengal and Calcutta, and the most important lines are those 
which carry this. The two trunk lines passing through the length of 
the Provinces parallel to the great rivers are the East Indian and the 
Oudh and Robilkhand, both state railways on the broad gauge, the 
former being worked by a company and the latter directly by Govern- 
ment. The East Indian Railway, which was commenced before the 
Mutiny as a militar)' line and trade route, lies entirely south of the 
Ganges, crossing the Jumna at Allahal)5d, where it enters the Doab. 
It serves GhazTpur, Benares, Mirzapur, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, Etawah, 
Muttra, Agra, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, and Meerut District.s, and meets the 
North-Western Railway at Gjhaziabad. Three short branches run from 
Dildarnagar to the bank of the Ganges opposite Ghazipur, from Tundla 
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to AgiA, and from HSthras junction to H&thias citf , while the Jubbul- 
pore bcanch from AllahabSd fonns the main route Irom the south- 
east of the Provinces to Central India and Bombay. The length has 
increased from 579 miles in 1891 to 597 miles in 1904, indudtng 
58 miles of double track. The Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway 
starts from Mughal Sarai on the East Indian Railway, and its main 
line traverses the Districts of Benares, Mirsftpur, Jaunpur, Part^bgarh, 
R5e Barell, Lucknow, Hardol, Shjhjahanpur, Bareilly, MorSdSbad, 
Bijnor, SahSranpur, and the R5mpur Sute. A loop-line, formerly 
the main line from Benares to Lucknow, also serves Jaunpur, Fyz- 
abad, and Bfira Banki. Important cross connexions from Lucknow 
to Cawnpore, from Bareilly and MoradabSd to Aligarh, and from 
MorSdabad to Ghaziabad, link it with the East Indian Railway. Its 
broad-gauge length has risen from 693 miles in 1891 to 1,187 niiles 
it! 1904, while 81 miles of narrow gauge have been coTistructed, 
forming an important link between the eastern and western systems 
of India. A third means of communication with "Bengal is the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, an assisted line of metre gauge. 
This line was till recently situated entirely north of the Gogra, 
serving the Districts of Gorakhpur, Bast!, Gonda, and Bahraich, 
while branches ran up to the Nepal border. Its importance has 
been immensely increased by the link mentioned above, which con- 
nects it through Bara Bank! and Lucknow with the Rajputana-Malw5 
Railway at Cawnpore ; and within the last few years extensions have 
been made south of the Gogra in Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh, and 
Benares Districts. The length has risen from 301 miles in 1891 to 
761 miles in 1904. 

Besides the Jubbulpore branch of the East Indian Railway, there are 
two lines to Bombay. The Indian Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula broad-gauge line from ItSrst divides at JhSnsi, one 
branch passing through the Gwalior State to Agra and Delhi, where 
it joins the East Indian, while the other traverses Jfilaun IDistrict, 
meets the East Indian at Cawnpore, and passes over the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand line to Lucknow. Including a branch constructed as a 
famine-relief line from JhSnsi to Mantkpur on the Jubbulpore branch, 
which crosses Hamlrpur and BSndft Districts, this railway, which is 
a state line (incorporated since 1900 with the Great Indian Peninsula), 
had a length of 328 miles in 1891 and 336 miles in 1904. The other 
line is the metre-gauge Cawnpore-AchhneiS branch of the RajputSna- 
MSlwft Railway, which meets the eastern system at Cawnpore and 
traverses Farrukhabad, Etah, Aligarh, Muttra, and Agra Districts. It 
is a state railway, with a length of 261 miles in 1891 and 282 miles 
in 1904. 

The western frontier of the Provinces is crossed by the East Indian 
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Railway opposite Delhi. The North^Western State Railmy meets 
the Oudh and Rohilkhatul at SahSnmpur, and also serves the rich Dis- 
tricts of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut» joining the £ast Indian line at. 
Ghaziibad. The total length was 107 miles, all on the broad gauge, 
in both 1 89 1 and 1904. 

West of the Gogra, the submontane Districts of SitSpur, Kheri, and 
PlUbhit are traversed by the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway on the 
metre gauge, with a Icnp^th of 198 mile?; in icSqi and 231 miles in 1904. 
The Rohilkhand-Kuinaun assisted railway on the same gauge, with 
54 miles built before iS9r, runs from Bareilly to KathgodSm at the 
foot of the hills near Naini Tal. A branch of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway to I lard war has been extended to Dehra by a guaranteed 
line, 32 miles long. 

Since 1901 some short extensions have been com{)leted on the 
Bengal and North- Western Railway, and important broad-gauge lines 
from Fyzabad and Jaunpur to Allahabad, crossing the Ganges, and 
from Delhi to Agra through MuUra. Extensions have also been 
sanctioned of the Oudh and Rohilkhand in Hardoi, and of the East 
Indian in Meerut, of the Bengal and Korth-Westem in Oudh, and of 
the Rohilkhand and Kumaun in MorSdabSd, NainI Tal, Bareilly, and 
Budaun. 

The cost of construction per mile has been — on metre-gauge lines : 
Lucknow-Bardlly and Rohilkhand-Kumaun, Rs. 41,503 ; and Cawn- 
pore-Achhner§, Rs. 46,940 ; on broad-gauge lines : Oudh and Rohil-: 
khand, Rs. 79,538 ; and North-Westem, Rs. r, 7 1,532. Separate 
details are not available for the other lines, which are partly situated 
in other Provinces. 

The Provinces are now so well served by railways that there is no 
difficulty in moving grain to any part in which the harvest may have 
failed, and the result has been to equalize prices. In particular, the 
line through Southern Bundelkhand has been of value. The chief 
effect of railways on the social conditions of the people has been to 
relax the restrictions of caste. Food is purchased at railway stations 
without too close inquiry into the caste of the vendor, and the con- 
venience of swift locomotion overweighs the prejudices of the higher 
castes against contact with those whose touch necessitates bathing. 

The use of roads for through communication has declined since the 
spread of railways. In the middle of the eighteenth century there were 
two main routes through the Provinces. One led from Delhi through 
Muttra to Agra, and, crossing the Jumna at Etawah, passed through 
Kara in Fatehpur to Allahabad. The other ran eastwards through 
Garhmuktesar to MorSdabSd, and then by way of Bareilly, Shahjahan- 
pur, Mallanwan (m Hardoi), Rae Bareli, Salon, and Benares to Patna. 
When the Provinces became British territory, zamindars were respon- 
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stble for local roads. The first great works undertaken by the British 
Government were : the grand trunk road, commenced in 183s, the line 
of which has been generally followed by the East Indian Railway ; the 
road from Mirz&pur to the Deccan, and the road from Agra towards 
Bombay, lihe last two being of importance for trnde^ though their 
length in these Provinces is short, while the first was the great road to 
the frontier. By 1856 branches had been completed from Khurja and 
Delhi to Meerut ; from AlTgarh and Bhongaon (Mainpiirl) to Agra j 
from Bewar and Gursahaiganj to Fatehgarh, from Kalpi to Cawnpore, 
from AUahSbad to Jaunpur, and from Mirzapur to Jaunpur ; and from 
GhaiSpur to Gorakhpur, with sections to Benares and Azamgarh. It 
was then found that the absence of roads in the Bareilly Division had 
enabled the Benares Division to capture the trade in sugar ; and 
a road was commenced from Pilibhit through Bareilly, Budaun, and 
Etah to the grand trunk road, and other roads from Bijnor through 
Meerut District to Delhi, and from Bulandshahr and AUgarh to 
Anupshahr. After the Mutiny an important cross-road from Banda 
through Fatehpur and Rae Bareli to Fyzabad was undertaken. There 
were no metalled roads in Oudh before annexation, except that from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow. After the Mutniy a miliiary road was made 
from Ailaliabad to Fvzabad, and the road from Lucknow to Fyzabad 
was> improved, atid extended to Jaunpur. 

The roads described above still form the principal through com- 
munications. The length of metalled roads increased from 4»68£ miles 
in 1 89 1 to 5,082 miles in 190 1, while the length of unmetalled roads 
under regulac repair rose from 13,603 miles to 14,167 miles. As funds 
become available roads are metalled, especially where they act as 
feeders to railways. Including roads maintained in private estates, 
forestSi and the like, and also the unmetalled roads which are not 
regularly repaired, the total length of roads in r904 was : metalled, 
5,789 miles; unmetalled, 24,914 mile& Metalled roads are almost 
entirely under the Public Works department, and unmetalled roads 
under the District boards. 

The body of the ordinary country cart consists of a framework of 
bamboos and wood, but contains no boards. Sacking or mats are used 
to prevent grain or similar substances from falling out. The wheels 
are frequently solid, though made of several pieces of wood fitted 
together, and are rarely tired. Country carts vary in size according 
to the breed of cattle available and the state of the roads. The 
commonest means of conveyance of passengers is the one-horse ekka, 
a light two-wheeled cart, which merely consists of a box-shaped body 
with a lid about 4 feet square on which the driver and two or three 
passengers squat. In the towns improved ikkas with springs are 
becoming common. 
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A lldit railwiv runs from Shfihjahanpur to the TjjrkiTow-SUSpur- 
Bareilly Railway at Mail3.ni in Kheri District. It was originally owned 
by a company, but is now worked by the Bengal and North-Westem 
Railway. An agreement has recently been made with a private firm 
for the construction of another light railway from the East Indian line 
at Shahdara in Meerut District to Saharanpur, which will serve a rich 
tract of country. 

No canals have been made exclusively for n^iMgation. When Lord 
EUenborough postponed the construction of the Ganges Canal, he 
declared that its chief purpose should be for navigation ; but this view 
was successfully opposed. On the Ganges Upper and Lower Irrigation 
Canals, which are conndered together for this purpose, the length of 
channel open to navigation is 412 miles. Special works have been 
undertaken to facilitate traffic The Ganges main canal has several 
falls; and supplementary channels, each about 1^ miles long and 
provided with a lock, were made to avoid the interruption of navigation 
throughout the course from HaidwSr to Cawnpore. The Cawnpore 
branch was an integral part of the Ganges main canal ; but since the 
opening of the Lower Ganges Canal the portion of tiie Cawnpore 
branch between NSnll, where the Ganges Canal bifurcates, and Gopalpur, 
where the Lower Ganges Canal crosses the Cawnpore branch, has been 
used only for navigation. The total capital expenditure on navigation 
works to the end of 1900-1 on the Ganges; and Lower Gang^ Canals 
was 9 lakhs. The gross income during the five years ending 1900-T 
averaged Rs. 6,000, and the working expenses Rs. 10,000. If interest 
on the capital outlay be added, the annual loss has been Rs. 22,000. 
On the Agra Canal, with a capital expenditure of 9 lakhs, receipts 
from navigation averaged Rs. 4,000 and expenditure Rs. 7,000, while 
interest charges amounted to Rs. 35,457. The Agra Canal was closed 
to navigation in June, 1904. 

The only slearncrs plying along the rivers of these Provinces are 
those of the India General Navigation and Railway Company, Limited, 
which provide a feeder service on the Gogra. Starting from Digha 
Ghat in Bengal, the steamers call daily at Barhaj in (}orakhpur District, 
and every fourth day at Ajodhya in Fyzabad, which is the farthest port 
reached, a distance of 293 miles from Digha. The passenger and 
goods traffic are of equal importance, and the latter includes general 
merchandise, jute, food-grains, wine, beer, manufactured iron, adds, 
and salt. The steamers can carry from 300 to 600 passengers and 
from 25 to 75 tons of cargo. Another line till recently called at 
GhSzIpur on the Ganges. 

The spread railways has greatly interfered with the carriage of 
goods by water. There is now no expenditure on the improvement 
of natural waterwajrs, except on the Ganges between AllahftbSd and 
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Ballia. Here an attempt is made to keep a waterway never less than 
4 to 6 feet deep. This depth is sufficient for country boats and for 
the river steamers formerly plying. Tolls are collected in accordance 
with rules made under Act I of 1867, and in 1880 brought in about 
Rs. 15,000 annually. Ten years later the receipts had fallen to 
about Rs. 10,000, and in 1903-4 they were only a little more than 
Rs. 7,000. The normal expenditure on the works is estimated at 
Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000, a contribution from Provincial revenues being 
given when required. The country boats are clinker-built, with 
a burden rarely exceeding 100 tons and usually much smaller. They 
are propelled by towing, punting, rowing, or sailing, according to the 
state of the wind, the river, and its banks. 

The rivers are crossed in about twenty places by boat-bridges and 
ieriics under the management of the i'ublic Works departnieiu. All 
other public ferries arc iiiaaaged by District boards, except one or two 
leased to railways. There is a steam ferry at Ghizlpur on the Ganges, 
and during the rains steamers are used at Ajodhyi, but country boats 
are generally used in other places. 

The United Provinces and the Native States of Rftmptur and Tehrl 
form, together with certain States in the Central India Agenqr and the 
State of Dholpur in Kljputana, a postal aide under the Postmaster- 
^ General of the United Provinces. The statistics in the following table 
show the advance in postal business in the United Provinces in the 
three last decennial years, and also the figures for 1903-4. Unless 
otherwise expressly stated, the figures do not include those of the 
Central India States and Dholpur. 





1880-1. 


1890-1. 


1900-1. 


1 

•903-4 . 


Number Qf post olfices 
Number of letter boxes 


1 ,062* 


i.55»* 


i.7»3 


1.858 


434* 


i»754* 


3,641 


4.545 


Number of mUes of postal 


commanication 


11,966* 


13,665* 






Total number of postal 


articles delivered 










Letters , . , 


18,980,338* 


25.461,242 


32,384,462 


3.'i,3i 2,628 


Postcards . • 


2,738.334* 


14,485,822 


26,727,167 


33>333»i44 


Ptckets 


270,074* 


1,426,162 


3,305.937+ 


3J»a,47ot 


NewspapetB 




3,571. 30» 


3,720,030$ 


3,809,910 J 


Parcels . • 


198,509* 


247,630 


410,613 


613,716 


Value of stamps sold to 


the public . . Rs. 


5»«4,4B5* 








Value of moaey-ordeis 


issued ... Rs. 


60,17,110* 


3,05,16,680* 


3,» 7,56,5 '8 


3»97>1M488 


Total amount <^ Savings 








bank deposits . iG. 
^ 


••• 


70*16,955* 


09.851530 


81,01,354 



These figarus include statistics for Dholpur State, for which separate figures arc not on record, 
t Including unregistered newspapers. { Registered as newspapers in the I'ost Office. 



The figures given in the table relate to both the Imperial post and 
the District or local pobl. This latter sy:>tem was a substitute for the 
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posts which, under an old law» Bomiftddrs were compelled to maintain 
for the purposes of official communication, the police, and the magisr 
tracy. The personal obligation was replaced in 1863 by a cess, the 

proceeds of which were utilized to open post offices at places where 
their existence would not be warranted under the commercial principles 
ot the Post Office. The expenditure on the District post averaged 
Rs. 1,86,997 per annum during the five years ending 1903-4. The 
number of District post offices on March 31, 1903, was 289, and 
the total length of District-posi mail lines 9,249 miles. In 1906 the 
reservation of part of the local rates, in which the cess above mentioned 
had become merged, wa.s abolished ; and the District post is now 
administered by the Postmaster-General in the ordinary way. 

The cause of scarcity or famine in the^e Provinces is deficient rain- 
fall in the south-western monsoon, resulting m a tailurc of the harvest. 
Famine* tracts most liable to famine are the dry tracts 

of Bundelkhand and the Agra Division. The sub- 
montane Districts generally get an adequate rainfall ; the Meemt 
Division has a magnificent system of canal-irrigation ; while the eastern 
Districts and Southern Oudh are protected by an enormous number 
.of wells. The wells, however, only partially protect the rice crop, 
which is the important crop in the east 

From the point of view of famine the autumn is the more important , 
hirvest, as it provides the food-supply for the masses of the people^ 
millets and rice. The spring harvest is genetally the more valuable 
(except in the rice tracts) ; but it forms the revenue harvest, not the 
food liarvest. Complete failure of any harvest is no longer possible ; 
whether partial failure win cause scarcity or famine depends on the 
degree of £ulure and its effect on the labour market, the character of 
preceding harvests, and the general condition of the people. The 
most important crops from the point of view of famine are rice in 
the eastern and submontane Districts, and elsewhere millets. 

When the rains fail the Government looks out for the regular 
warnings of distress. Prices rise, private cliarity begins to dry up, and 
the beggars flock to the towns. There is great activity in the grain- 
trade and an increase of petty crime. The people become nervous 
and apprehensive. They may even take to plunder! nij grain-dealers' 
shops. Cries against speculation and corners in food-grams are raised. 
These symptoms recur in every famine. 

Famines are known to have been frequent under native rule, but 
beyond a few horrors that have been preserved in contemporary 
accounts their history has been lost. Between a. d. 1291 and 1786 
thirteen famines are recorded from the neighbourhood of Delhi alone. 
At the dose of the thirteenth century we read that the people from the 
Siwiliks came crowding into Delhi, and in the extremity of hunger 
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drowned themselves in the Jumna, while prices rose to four times the 
ordinary rates. In the second quarts of die fourteenth century 
the excessive taxation of Muhammad bin Tughlak aggravated the 
results of drought and thousands of people died. Ibn BatQta says that 
he saw people eating hides ; Bam! relates that man ate man ; the 
distress lasted for years. At the end of the fourteenth century, after 
the ravages of Hmflr, the Upper Do&b again suffered from famine; 
and in 1424 famine in Hindustan prevented the march of the royal 
army to Kanauj. In 147 1 the Lower Doab and Bundelkhand suffered 
during the wars between the LodTs of Delhi and the Jaunpur kings. 
Two hundred years later, famine due to drought ravaged the Upper 
Doab in t66t. Even of famines so late as 1770 little is known that 
is worthy of record. In 1783-4 occurred the great famine still known 
as the chalisa or '40 (1783-4 = 1840 samvat), in which instructions 
were issued to 'Chiefs and Collectors' to regulate the price, distri- 
bution, and sale of grain, and to establish storehouses. I wenty years 
later severe famine visited the Provinces in consequence of a failure in 
the monsoon of 1803, following a period of political disturbance. 
Relief was given by remitting over 30 lakhs of revenue, by advancing 
10 lakhs to the landowners, and by offering a bounty on all grain 
imported into Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Fatehgarh. This 
was followed in 181 a by a fomine in the trans-Jumna Districts, 
regarding which little is known. 

In 1837-8 occurred perhaps the worst famine of the nineteenth 
century. From AllahSbad to Delhi the famine was intense, especially 
between Oiwnpore and Agra. The rains of Z836 had faiied almost 
completely and previous harvests had been poor. Prices rose to about 
ID seers per rupee. There were violent outbreaks of crime and the 
troops had to be called out The mortality was very great, and the 
country did not recover for many years. The principles of modern 
relief policy date from the arrangements made in this famine. Remis- 
sions of revenue were granted to the amount of 95 lakhs ; 20 lakhs 
was spent on relief works and 3^ lakhs on gratuitous relief. 

This famine was followed by a cycle of good years. Then came the 
disturbances of the Mutiny and two years of irregular rainfall. In i860 
the monsoon failed, and famine was general in the western Districts 
of Bundelkhand and very severe between Agra and Delhi. More than 
9 lakhs was spent on relief works and 5^ lakhs on gratuitous relief. 
Advances were given to the extent of 3 lakhs and 2-| lakhs of revenue 
was remitted. This famine is celebrated for the invention of poor- 
lujuses by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachcy, and for the gift of relief 
to parda-nashtn ladies in their homes; it wa.s also the occasion of the 
first famine inquiry, in the course of which Colonel Baird-Smith drew 
prominent attention to the increase in staying power shown by the 
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people. This he attributed to stability of tenure and canal- irri- 
gation. 

The Rajputana famine of 1868 affected the whole of the west of the. 
Provinces and iiundelkhand, and was very severe in the tran^, Junina 
Districts. Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant-Governor, issued the 
famous order insistini^ on the personal responsibility of officers to save 
every life that cuuld be saved. The relief system, however, broke 
down under the pressure of innnigration from Native States. About 
25 lakhs was spent on relief works and 43 iakiis on gratuitous relief. 
About 10 lakhs was advanced to cultivators, but remissions of revenue 
were small. 

The Bihar famine of 1873-4 was accompanied by scarcity in the 
adjacent Districts on the east of these Provinces, and also in Bundel- 
khand. It was found, however, that little relief was required. 

The fiulure of the monsoon in was the worst on record, and 
the autumn crop on unirrigated lands was lost ; but good rains in 
October and December secured the spring harvest Relief works were 
opened in September, but people did not come in any numbers until 
early in 1878. They left the works for the spring harvest, but returned 
when that had been g^ered, and stayed until the rains fell in August, 
1878. Only 16 lakhs was spent on relief works, and about 4 lakhs on 
gratuitous relief. 

In 1890 both crops failed in Kumaun, which hardly produces sufficient 
grain to support its inhabitants even in good seasons. The people had 
money, but there was no grain to buy. Accordingly Government im- 
ported 45,000 maunds of grain. This met the situation, and no further 
relief was required. Similar conditions in 1892 led to similar measures. 
Again about 45,000 maunds of grain were imported by Government 
agency. This proved to be sufficient in Garhwal, but relief works were 
opened elsewhere. These failed to draw any considerable numbers, 
and an early monsoon in r892 put an end to the scarcity, which in 
neither year had been acute. On both occasions the expenditure was 
small, most of the money spent having been 1 Lcovcred. 

The monsoon of 1895 failed in Bundelkliand, and by the end of 
the year it was necessary to start relief. The rains of the year follow- 
ing failed more or less widely and famine became general over the 
Pruviuces, excluding the Meerut Division. A very elaborate organization 
of relief was undertaken. Altogether 2 82 million ' uniib ' ^ were relieved. 
The direct expenditure on relief, excluding establishment and incidental 
charges, was 167 lakhs. Loans and advances amounted to 40 lakhs, 
revenue was suspended to the extent of nearly 145 lakhs, and remitted 
in the case 65 lakhs more. 

The effects of the famine of 1868-9 and 1877-8 were still to be 
1 < Unit 'meun one pcnonieUered for one day. 
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traced in the census statistics of 1901, ihe former in the low proportion 
of persons at ages between thirty and thirty five, and the latter in that 
at twenty to twenty-five. The vital statistics for the years 1894 and 
1807 illustrate the difference in the effects of bad fever and famine. 
luLiutilc mortality was greater in 1894 tiian in 1897 ; hut this was [)rohabIy 
due to a higher birth-rate in 1893 than in 1896. From the ages five to 
fifteen famine sweeps off more persons than fever. Between the ages 
of fifteen and forty fev^ is more deadly to females tban famine, and 
less fatal to males, the explanation being that this is the child-besuing 
age for females. From forty to sixty famine claims more victims from 
both sexes than fever, which again assumes the upper hand in the last 
stages of life. Both fever and famine reduce the birth^ret^ but the re- 
covery after famine is immediate and more marked than after fever. 

Much has been done to protect the Provinces against the effects of 
drought. The Doab is intetsected with canals drawn from the Ganges 
or the Jumna, the greatest being the Upper Ganges Canal, capable 
of irrigating about 1} million acres. The Lower Ganges Canal has 
already irrigated more than a million acres, and is designed to irrigate 
million acres. Altogether, 1,551 miles of canals and branches are 
open, with 8,081 miles of distributaries, 3,432 miles of drains, and 331 
miles of escapes, navigation channels, mill-runs, ^*vc. In addition, there 
are about half a million masonry wells, of which the greater number are 
found in the eastern Districts and Southern Oudh. The Government 
offers advances on easy terms for the construction of wells to all who 
can give any security. As yet but little advantage has been taken of 
the offer. -A programme for extendinir canals and banking up small 
streams to form reservoirs is nov, being carried out in Bundelkhand, 
where the principal canal is taicen irom the Betwa. 

Great attention has been paid to the improvement of communications. 
In 1904, 3,636 miles of railway were open to traffic, and some 300 
miles in addition were under construction or about to be constructed, 
while surveys liavc been sanctioned for 165 miles more. The railways 
are fed by an elaborate system of roads that are regularly kept up. 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of the North- Western Piovinces was 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, who was appointed in 1S36. Excluding temporary 
incumbents, his successors, with the dates of their ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
appointment, were : Mr. T. C. Robertson (1840) ; 
Mr. J. Thomason (1843) ; ^i"* J* Colvin (1853) ; Sir G. F. Edmon- 
stone (1859); Hon. K Drummond (1863) ; SirW. Muir (1868} ; Sir 
J. Strachey (1874) ; and Sir G. Couper (1876). The Govemor-Greneral^ 
in-Coundl three times administered the Provinces in person : namely, 
from 1838 to 1840 (Lord Auckland), from 1842 to 1843 (Lord Ellen- 
borough), and from 1858 to 1859 (Lord Canning). The North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh were united in 1877 under Sir G. Couper as 
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Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner, a post which has been 
since held by Sir A. C. Lyall (1882), Sir A. Colvin (1887), Sir C. H. T. 
Crosthwaite (1892), Sir A. P, MacDonnell (1895), Sir James Digges La 
Tottche (1901), and Sir J. P. Hewett (1906). The title of Chief Com- 
missioner was dropped in 1902, when Uie new name of United Provinces 
was introduced. The Secretariat staff consists of five secretaries and 
five rnider^secretaries. Three of the secretaries belong to the Indian 
Civil Service ; the chief secretary is in change of the Revenue, Appoint* 
ment, General Administration, Political, and Forest departments; 
another secretary of the Medical, Judicial, Police, Educational, and 
Sanitation departments ; and the third of the Local Self-Govemment, 
Financial, Municipal, Miscellaneous, and Separate Revenue depart' 
ments. The other two secretaries belong to the Public Works depart- 
ment, and are also Chief Engineers. One of these deals with the 
Irrigation branch, and the other with Roads and Buildings. The Board 
of Revenue is the highest court of appeal in revenue and rent cases, and 
has also important executive duties. It is the chief revenue authority 
in the Provinces, controlling the assessment and collection of land 
revenue, income tax, stamps, and excise, and is also the Court of Wards. 
There are two permanent members, and a third member was temporarily 
sanctioned for four years from too 2, on account of the pressure of work 
due to settlement and the operations of the Bundelkhand I^ncumbered 
Estates Act. The Board has a secretary and joint-secretary who belong 
to the Indian Civil Service, and a junior secretary who belongs to the 
Provincial Service. The heads of Provincial departments are the 
Inspector-General of Police, Director of Public Instruction. Inspector- 
General of Jails, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Samlary Com- 
missioner, Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and Commissioner 
of Excise and Stamps, who is also Inspector-General of Registration. 
The Aoooantant*General and Postmaster-<jeneral represent Imperial 
departments under the Government of India. 

There are forty-eight British Districts, thirty-six being in the Province 
of Agra and twelve in Oudh. The average area is about 2,200 square 
miles^ and the average population a million. Districts vary in size from 
977 square miles (Lucknow) to 5,223 square miles (Mirzftpur) in the 
plains, while the hill Districts of Almorft and Garhwftl have an area of 
5,416 and 5,629 square miles respectively. Each District is in chaige 
of a District officer, who is called CoUector and Magistrate in the 
Province of Agra, excluding the Kumaun Division, and Deputy- 
Commissioner and Magistrate in the Kumaun Division and in Oudh. 
The Districts are grouped together in Divisions, each under a Com- 
missioner, to whom the District officers are subordinate. There are 
nine Divisions, having an average area of nearly 12,000 square miles, 
and a population of 5 to 6 miUions. The number of Districts in a 
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Divibioii varies from three (Kutruum and Gorakhpur) to five (Benares)^ 
six (Meerut, Agra, Bareilly, Lucknow, and Fyzabad), or seven (Allah- 
abad). The most important subdivision of a District is the tahstl, of 
which there are 217, with an average area of 500 square miles and a 
population of 330,000. For judicial purposes (both criminal and 
revenue) the District officer assigns a subdivision, which consists of one 
or more faAsils, according to the number of officers available, to each of 
his subordinates, who may be Covenanted Civilians (Joint and Assistant 
Magistrates and Assistant Collectors) or members of the Provincial 
Service (Deputy-Collectors and Magistrates). In a few large Districts 
(e.g. SahSranpur, BSndS, Harolrpur, JhSnsi, Gorakhpur, NainI TSl, 
Almora, and GarhwSl) one or more of the subdivisional officers reside 
in thdr subdivisions, but as a rule ^ey are stationed at head-quarters. 
In the revenue system of the Mughals the Sarkdr roughly corre- 
sponded in area to the Division, and the Dastur to the District, though 
the limits of j)articular units have largely altered. 

Each tahsll is in chsuge of a iahsUddry who is primarily responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also exercises judicial powers (criminal 
and revenue). Tahsils are divided into parganas (which are chiefly of 
importance in the periodical settlement of land revenue, when they are 
taken as convenient units). The parga?ias correspond \ ery closely both 
in name and area with the inahals recorded in the Ain-i-Akbarl. Si^b- 
ordinate to the tahsilddrs are the supervisor kdnungoSy of whom there 
are, on an average, about three to each tahsil^ or 731 in all. These 
officials supervise the work of the pahvdris or village accountants, and 
check their papers, besides performing miscellaneous functions. 

The village autonomy is chiefly confined to the internal rclaliuns of 
the villagers. As in most parts of India, menials (such as the messenger, 
watchman, barber, and sweeper) and artisans (blacksmith, carpenter, and 
potter) are village servants and receive a share in the crops for ordinary 
services. Previous to British rule the village system in Northern India 
was local government by an aristociacy. The lower castes managed 
their own social affairs by a peauhayat or council in each caste, but had 
no voice beyond this, and were largely in the position of serfe. The 
higher castes had no panckayais^ but the chief tenants or zananddrs 
managed the affairs of the village. Land revenue and canal rates are 
generally collected (except in the eastern Districts) by the lamdardSr, 
who is selected by the subdivisional officer after nomination by the 
whole body of co-shareis. Apart from this, no regular link existed 
between the people at large and the officials of government, till, in 1894, 
headmen, generally selected from the lambarddrs^ were appointed in 
every village and large hamlet. The headman {mukhia) has no powers 
of any kind, but in consideration of his duties of reporting crime under 
the Criminal Procedure Code he is allowed to possess a sword without 
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a licence. An attempt recently made to associate the headman with 
the police in criminal investigations has been abandoned. 

The Commissioners of the BaieiUy and Kumaun Divisions are 
Politics^ Agents for Ibe Native States of RSmpur and Tehrl respec- 
tively. Each of these States is administered by the chief with the Kelp 
of a Council or Darbar. In Rftropur the Minister is at present an 
official lent by the British (iovemment. Both chiefs now exercise full 
powers of civil, criminal, and revenue administration ; but the Raja of 
Tehrl submits the records of cases in which he has ordered capital 
punishment for the approval of the Commissioner of Kumaun. The 
Commissioner of Benares is a Political Agent for the purpose of paying 
certain political pensions. 

A Council for legislative purposes only was first constituted in 1886. 
It consisted of nine members, of whom not fewer than three were non- 

ofiicials, the Lieutenant-Governor presiding. The 
^^*juftt tS ! Indian Councils Act of 1892 provided for an enlar-f 

ment of both the functions and the numbers ot the 
members. The Council now consists of a maximum number of fifteen 
members, of whom not more than seven may be officials. Of the eight 
nuii-olricial members, six are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the recommendation of the representatives of two groups of selected 
municipal boards, two groups of District boards, the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Senate of the Allahabad University. 
The annual financial statement is explained by the Financial Secretary 
to Government and discussed by the members, who are not, however, 
permitted to refer to Imperial finance. Questions may be asked at any 
meeting on any subject, but ^e limited to matters cS fact in the case 
of subjects which are^ or have been, the subject of controversy between 
the Government of India or the Secretary of State and tfie I/>cal 
Government. 

The following are the chief legislative measures specially affecting 
the Provinces which have been passed since 1880, excluding Acts sub- 
sequently repealed: — 

A. Acts of the Governor-General's Council, 



Vaccination (XIU of 1880). 

Bennies Fintily Domaiiu ...... (XlVofxSSi). 

Indian Easements . • . ' . (V of 188a, esaended 

by VIII of 1891). 

Northern India Ferries (HI of i8S6^. 

Lieutenant-Governor's Functions, Agra . . . (XIX of 1886). 

OmSkWasikas (XXI of 1886). 

Ovdh Rent (XXII of t886). 

Civil Courts, Agra -^XIT of 1887). 

AlUhabid University pCVIII of 1887). 

North- Western Provinces and Uudii (^Administration) . (XX of 1890). 
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Courts, Oudh i XIV of 1891). 

Excise (XII of 1896). 

Assam Liibovr and Emigration (VI of 1901). 

United Provinces (Designation) (VI of i9oa)> 

B. Acts of the LiBUTENANT-GovERNOR'ii Council, 

Water-work* (I of 1891). 

Lodgiug-homes (I of 1893). 

VtUagp Sanitotlon (II of 189a). 

Village CoQfts (Ill of 1892). 

Sewerage nnd Drainage ...... (Ill of 1894). 

Honorary Munsifs . (li of 1896). 

^cam B^len and Frime Moven .... (I <tf 1899). 

ComtofWaids (in of 1899). 

Municipalities (I of I900). 

Oudh Settled Estates (II of 1900). 

Agra Tenancy (II of 1901). 

LAod Revenue (Ill of 1901). 

Bondelkhand Encnmbeied Estates .... (I <tf 1905). 

Alienation of Land .... (11 of 1903). 

General Clauses (Iofi*j<^4^ - 

Local and Rural Police Kates ..... (II of 1906; . 

United Provinces District Boards .... (Ill of 1906). 



Exc^t in the Kumaun Division, which will be referrecL to later, the 
subordinate civil courts are distinct from the courts dealing with criminal 
and rent and revenue cases. The High Court in the Province of Agra, 
and the Court of the Judicial Commissioner in Oudh, are the final 
appellate authorities in l)oth criminal and civil cases. The former con- 
sists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, and the latter of a 
Judicial Commissioner and two Additional Commissioners. District 
and Additional District Judges, of whom there are twenty-one in the 
Province of Agra and six in Oudh, have both original and appellate 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, and occasional appellate juris- 
diction in rent cases. District officers and their assistants, including 
iahsiiddrSy preside in both crinmial and rent and revenue courts. In 
Kumaun the Commiiisioner is a High Court in civil cases and a District 
Judge in criminal cases, while the District officers and their assistants 
exercise civil, criminal, and rent and revenue powers. In the larger can* 
tonments the Omtonment Magistrates have limited powers as Judges 
of a Small Cause Court. 

The ordinary civil courts of original jurisdiction are those of the 
Munsif, Subordinate Judge, Judge of Small Cause Courts, and District 
Judge. There are sixty-eight Munsifs in the Province of Agra and 
twenty-five in Oudh, whose jurisdiction extends to all suits the value of 
which does not exceed Rs. i,ooo. In Oudh a few Munsifs have been 
specially empowered to decide suits of a value up to Rs. 3,000. Subor^ 
dinate Judges, of whom there are nineteen in Agra and twelve in Oudh, 
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may try suits of any value in Agra, and suits the value of which does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000 in Oudh, unless they are specially authorized to 
try suits without limit. Appeals from the decrees of Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges, where the value of the suit does not exceed 
Rs. 5,000, lie to the District Judge, who may, and generally does, 
transfer appeals from the decrees of Munsifs to be heard by Subor- 
dinate Judges. Appeals from the decrees of District Judges, and 
from the decrees of Subordinate Judges in cases exceeding Rs. 5,000 
in value, lie to the High Court in the Province of Agra and to the 
Judicial Commissioner's Court in Oudh. There are five Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, whose jurisdiction extends to suits valued at 
Rs. 500^ in the Districts of AllalAbftd, Cawnpore^ Benares, Agra, and 
Lucknow; but all Subordinate Judges and many selected Munsife 
have limited jurisdiction as Judges of Small Cause Courts. 

The principal statistics of civil suits are shown in Table VII on page 
267. There has been a striking increase in the number of cases dis^ 
posed of by Small Cause Courts which a\'eraged 3i»479 from 1881 to 
1890 and 59,458 from 1891 to 1900. This is more than counter- 
balanced by the decrease in cases tried by Subordinate and District 
Civil Courts. The increase in rent litigation is due to a change in 
the law in the Province of Agra made so recently that its permanent 
effect cannot be gauged, 'i'he figures for civil suits proper do not 
include those for Kumaun, where the number of suits decided averaged 
5,320 from 1 881 to 1890, 5,092 from 1891 to 1900, and was 4,228 
in 1901, and 4,187 in 1903. 

In Oudh there are a few Honorary Munsifs, and the system is now 
being extended to the Province of Agra. Their jurisdiction is similar 
to that of Judges of Small Cause Courts, but is limited to suits not 
exceeding Rs. 200 in value, and they follow the procedure of ordinary 
Mimsifs. Provision has been made for the establishment of village 
courts by (United Provinces) Act III of 1892, and Village Munsifs 
are being appointed. Only simple cases are cognizable by these 
courts, and jurisdiction is lh»d at a maximum of Rs. 20. In 1903 
the seventeen Honorary Munsifs in Oudh decided 1,750 cases; and 
435 Village Munsife, of whom 178 were in the Province of Agra and 
257 in Oudh, decided 7,221 cases. 

The stipendiary Magistrates include iahsUdars^ Deputy-Magistrates, 
Assistant and Joint-Magistrates, and District Magistrates. The first 
named usually have second or third class powers, while Deputy* 
Magistrates and Covenanted Civilians are invested with full powers 
after completely passing their examinations^ There are also eleven 
rq;u]ar Cantonment Magistrates, and a few Special Magistrates in the 
Forest and Canal departments. In the larger towns and in a few rural 
areas there are benches of Honorary Magistrates with 278 members; 
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seventy-six other Honorary Magistrates are empowered to try criminal 
cases, chiefly in their own estates. 

The chief statistics of criminal justice are given in Table VII on 
page 267. There has recently been a steady though small reduction 

in the total number of persons convicted, which fell from an average of 
236,765 in the decade 1881-90 to 228,881 in the following decade. 
The decrease is chiefly noticeable in the convictions for offences 
against person and proparty, which fell by more than 6 per cent, and 
indicates a distinct improvement in public safety. ' 

All District Judges are Registrars under the Registration Act, 1877. 
In Dehra Dun the Subordinate Judge, and in the Kumaun Division 
Deputy-Commissioners, hold the same office. The Provinces are 
divided for registration purposes into sub-districts, which usually 
correspond with ta/nils ) and a sub-registrar is appoitued for each sub- 
district, the work of these officials being supervised by two inspectors. 
The number of offices was 362 in 1881, 347 in 1891, 271 in 1901, and 
264 in 1904. The reduction is chiefly due to reorganizations in Oudh, 
where the number was former Iv excessive. The number of documents 
registered has increased from aii average of 187,530 in 1881-90 to 
216,867 1891-1900. In 1904 it was 207,556. 

The main source of public income under native rule was derived 
from an assessment on land. In addition to this many cesses or taxes 
were levied, some being items of imperial receipt, ^.^^^^ 
while others were merely the irregular extortions 
which formed part of the remuneration of the officials, or the income 
of the tamndars. Chief among the imperial taxes were excise, 
customs, taxes on manufectures (especially weaving) and houses, and 
town duties on sales or octroi. The officials and the landholders 
levied transit dues on goods, and presents on diflerent occasions, such 
as festivals* In Oudh, at the time of annexation, the nominal demand 
for land revenue was about 130 lakhs, which was increased by fees 
and cesses to nearly 170 lakhs. The summary settlement of the land 
revenue in Oudh after the Mutiny amounted to less than 106 lakhs. 

The striking feature of the first seventy years of the nineteenth 
century is the strict control over expenditure exercised by the Supreme 
Government. The proceeds of a few cesses and minor sources of 
income could alone be spent by the Provincial Government without 
sanction. 

The first scheme of decentralization took effect from 1S71-2, when 
the administration of certain departments — jails, registration, police, 
education, medical services, excluding the salaries of superior ofticcrs, 
printing, roads, buildings, and niiscellane(ius public works — was made 
over to the Provincial Ciovernmcnt. rhe receipts, from tliosc which 
were productive, were estimated at 13^- lakhs and the charges at 98 
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lakhs, and a fixed annual allotment of 84^ lakhs was made to cover 
the difference. These anangements lasted for six years with a few 

small alterations. 

In 1877-8 a turiher step was taken, and items which su})plied 
revenue more capable of development were transferred to the control 
of the Provincial (lovernment. These included excise, stamps, law 
and justice, coiiections from Government estates in the Tarai, Bhabar, 
and Southern MirzSpur, and a few miscellaneous items, while the 
Provincial Government was made responsible for expenditure on the 
services connected with land revenue, excise, stamps, administration, 
stationery, law and justice, and a few other items. The total Pro- 
vincial expenditure was thus raised to 274 lakhs, which was to be met 
by estimated receipts of 142 lakhs and an allotment of 84 lakhs, the 
balance being a charge on Local funds which were not yet separated 
from Provincial accounts. Variations from the estimated receipts were 
to be shared equally between the Provincial and Supreme Govern- 
ments. These figures also cover the separate arrangements under 
which productive canals and railways of purely local importance were 
entrusted to the Provincial Government, which was further made 
responsible for a part of the expenditure on famine relief. By the 
former arrangement expenditure amounting to 41 lakhs was transferred 
with an income of 31 lakhs, while, to meet the deficiency, a licence 
tax yielding %\ lakhs was imposed in the Province of Agra under Act 
VIII of 1877, which was afterwards revised and extended to Oudh by 
Act II of 1878. To meet the expenditure on famine relief, special 
rates were authorized by Acts III and IV of 1878, which also gave 
power to reserve portions of the local rates for Provincial canals and 
railways. The new arrangements worked satisfLictorily, and the Pro- 
vincial and Local balances, which were still practically identical, 
increased to 135^ lakhs. 

The next change made was to substitute a fixed pro|)ortion of rertain 
revenues for a lump assignment. Thus the revenue from, and expen- 
diture on account of, forests (which had previously been Imperial), 
excise, assessed taxes, stamps, and registration were divided equally 
between the Imperial and Provincial accounts. Charges on account of 
pensions were made entirely Provincial, and the arrangements made for 
canals and railways were continued. The expenditure thus assigned 
exceeded the income, but a further addition was made of 25-45 per 
cent, of the land revenue, by which it was calculated that a surplus of 
about 5 lakhs would be available. The total annual income was 
estimated at 309^^ lakhs, and the expenditure at 304^ lakhs. At the 
same time taxation was reduced by the abolition of the cesses from 
which patwaris (village accountants) and kanungos (inspectors of 
Paiwaris) were paid in the Province of Agra, and by the tiamsfer of the 
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liability for the pay of the same officials from the tanundars to Govern^ 
ment in Oudh. In the last year of the contract the old licence tax 
was replaced by the Imperial income tax (Act II of 1886). 

In the next quinquennial period the Provincial share of land revenue 
and excise was reduced to one^uaiter, while the share in stamps was 
raised to three quarters, and the cost of survey and settlement, of which 
three-quarters had previously been met from Imperial revenues, was 
made entirely Provincial. The railways which had been built from 
Provincial savings now became Imperial, with one exception. It was 
estimated that the income, after a lump deduction of 4I lakhs in favour 
of Imperial revenue, would be 324 lakhs and the exj)enditure 321 lakhs. 
New taxation was imposed in 1889 in the shape of a patwdri rate'; 
but the proceeds (which were credited to a new fund) were really a sub- 
vention to Imperial revenues, as the lump deduction was increased by 
20 lakhs, the estimated yield of the tax. Savings amounting to 22 lakhs 
in settlement expenditure were resumed by the Supreme Government. 

Railways were entirely removed from the Provincial account in 1892. 
The new settlement was made with no other ( hange in the method of 
sharing, but the annual lump deduction from Provincial receipts was 
fixed at 25 lakhs, the estimated income and expenditure being taken as 
315^ lakhs. A sum of 5 lakhs annually was also given for reforms in 
the police. This settlement was soon found to be inadequate, and in 
1894 necessary reforms in District establishment and in the survey 
system could be carried out only by charging their cost to the paiwSri 
fund. By 1896 the Provincial balance had &llen to 17 lakhs, and in 
the last year of the settlement famine caused Ptovincial bankruptcy. 

Pending the restoration of normal conditions, a temporary arrange- 
ment was made for one year, the Provincial share of the heads of revenue 
most affected (land revenue, excise, rates, and irrigation) being taken at 
fixed sums. Another provisional settlement followed on the same lines 
as those for 1887 and 1892, with the exception that the net revenue 
from irrigation (• major ' works), which had fluctuated considerably, was 
now equally divided and compensation was given in the lump adjusting 
figure. This settlement was originally made for two years, but it was 
continued by short extensions up to 1904. 

The expenditure of the Provincial Government during the early set- 
tlements was designedly economical, in order to accumulate reserves 
which could be s|)ent on productive works. Im})erial considerations, 
however, led to the reniov;tl frfMn the account of the Provincial railways, 
on which 120 lakhs had been expended. The method of adjusting the 
terms of settlement on the basis of {)revious expenditure had tended to 
stereotype a low scale. Excluding the capital cost of railways and 
canals, the actual Provincial expenditure was 322^ lakhs a year from 

' Thia rate wa» tinally abolisbed iu 1906. 
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1882 to 1887, and 320 lakbs a year from 1887 to 1892. A more liberal 
allowance was made in the temporary settlements from 1897 to 1904, . 
and the average expenditure from 1897 to 1902 was 363 lakhs. This 
included extra grants of 10 lakhs In 1898-9, 13 lakhs in r902-3, and 
12^ lakhs in 1903-4, of which specified amounts were allotted for ex- 
penditure on education, public works, and the pay of establishments 
in District offices and courts. 

The variations in the receipts and exp^diture under different heads 
are shown in Tables VIII and IX on pages 268 and 269, and the most 
important are referred to in describing the various branches of adminis- 
tration concerned. 

From 1904 a new settlement has been made, which will ordinarily 
not be altered until the variations over a term of years from the stan- 
dard now taken have becon^e considerable. The Provincial share of 
receipts and expenditure is fixed at u quarter in the case of excise, 
assessed taxes, forests, and registration, and at one-half in the case of 
stamps ; while in the case of land revenue the Provincial Government 
obtains one-quarter of the receipts, excluding those from Government 
estates which are entirely Provincial, and bears half the charges. 
'Major' irrigation works have been made entirely Provincial, but a net 
revenue from them of at least 40 lakhs is guaranteed. The estimated 
revenue for 1904-5 was 372-^ lakhs. A lump sum of 30 lakli.-, has been 
given to start the new settlement, besides some smaller amounts for 
special purposes. 

Proprietary rights in land existed in most parts of the Provinces 
before the advoit of British rule, but were not stricdy defined, and the 

sale of such rights was almost unknown. In Bundel- 

Landrevame. j^j^^n^ ^nd in Kumaun the system was fyoiwSrit 
while elsewhere it was generally zamnddrt, though in the eastern Dis- 
tricts it so &r resembled ryoimari that the principle of the joint respon- 
sibility of all the co-sharers for payment of the land revenue due from 
the village was not recognized, each co^sharer being responsible for his 
own quota only. No distinction was made between these two classes 
in the revenue system introduced by the British ; but the effects of the 
difference in constitution are still noticeable, and joint responsibility is • 
enforced with difficulty in some parts of the Provinces. 

Double proprietary rights were found to exist in some Districts, 
mostly in estates which were known as ialukddri^ where the inferior 
proprietors were called zamindarSt Hsufoddrs^ birtids, or mukaddams. 
The taluheUai estates had their origin in various ways. Some of the 
talukddrs were representatives of old jirincely houses, who had retained 
or acquired authority over considerable areas, or were chiefs of terri- 
torial clans. Others were officials, w ho liad 1)Y dt;grces acquired similar 
authority which tended to become hereditary. In the disorder preva- 
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lent during the eighteenth centuiy tahikas gjxtw or fell to pieces accord- 
ing to the personal character and power of the fy/ukdar. Powetlul 
kUukddrs absorbed the property of their smaller neighbours^ some of 
whom were forced to accept a subordinate position, while others volun- 
tarily placed their villages under the control of the ialukddrtot the sake 
of protection. On the other hand, in the old territorial tahtkas it had 
been the practice of the ialukddrs to grant subordinate rights in por- 
tions of their hereditary domains. Such grants were of various kinds, 
and ttie most common form was that of birty a term meaning * cession *.* 
They were made for a money payment, for services, to the heirs of men 
who had died in battle (marwai), and frequently in the northern Dis- 
tricts for the clearance of jungle or reclamation of waste. The early 
experience of the British in Bengal pointed to the advisability of engag- 
ing with the actual village proprietors, and not with the talukddrs, where 
these were officials or had but recently acquired their authority ; and 
this policy v/as adopted in the settlements of Benares and the Ceded 
and ( oiiquered Provinces. Thus in the Province of Agra the double 
proprietary form of tenure is now rare, except in a few Districts. In 
OuDH the system had flourished under the misrule of the first fifty 
years of the nineteenth century, and ialukddrs held two thirds of the 
villages in the Province. The policy of setting aside the talukddrs was 
applied to Oudh in 1856, when they lost nearly one-half of their talukas ; 
but after the Mutiny the status before 1856 was revived. In the Pro- 
vince of Agra the engagement for payment uf revenue is usually taken 
from the subordinate proprietor, who also pays a fixed percentage on 
the revenue (generally 10 per cent.) into the treasury, which is dis- 
bursed by Government to the Utb/MSr, In Oudh the settlement is 
made with the tahikd&r^ and the subordinate proprietor is protected by 
a sub-settlement. The latter manages the estate for which he has a 
sub-settlement, and pays the revenue demand plu$ a fixed amount to 
the tahtkddr direct. The area held in Utlukdari tenure amounts to 
55 per cent, of the assessed and 51 per cent of the total area in Oudh, 
but only a small portion of this is sub-settled. 

Other subordinate r^hts exist, which extend only to specific plots in 
a village, and not, as in the case of a sub-settlement, to an entire village 
or mahdL These rights arose in various ways. Sometimes they are 
a vestige of a former proprietary rig^t. In other cases their origin was 
a grant similar in character to those already described, or they were the 
religious and charitable grants commonly known as sankalp. The sum 
payable to proprietors by undor-pn^rietors, as the holders of these 
rights are called, is liable to revision at each settlement. In the 
Benares Division, which is permanently settled, similar rights are held 
by permanent tenure-holders whose rent is not liable to alteration. 

T. Hooper, Btutl ScUiemettt AV/^/, p. 34. 
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For revenue purposes the unit is the mahdlt which may be defined 
as the area for which a sepaiate agreement for the payment of land 
revenue is taken. A mahdl may be a single village or part of a village, 
or may include more than one village. In the eastern Dbtricts com^ 
plex makals occur, which often extend to parts of a number of villages* 

The ordinary landholder is known as sanffmlar, and zamndari 
tenures are divided into four classes : (a) saminddri proper, in which 
the profits (but not the land) of a whole mahal are divided among the 
co-sharers, if there are more than one, according to their shares; 
{b) pattid$rt\ where the whole land (not the profits) of a village is 
divided between the diflferent co-sharers or groups of co-sharers in 
definite fractions of the total; (r) imperfect pattldari^ where part of 
the land is undivided as in zaminddri, and part is divided as in pattl- 
ddri^ the profits of the undivided land being shared in approximately 
the same proportions as tliDse of the divided land; (d) bhaiydchara^ 
where the land is also divided, but where each share is a definite area 
or specific plot and is not defined as a fraction of the whole. Revenue 
is usually paid in each class by a representative of the co-sharers who 
is called the lanibarddr : one or more lambarddrs are ap[)ointed in each 
niahdl. In zamindari mahah owned by several co-sharers, and in patti- 
dari maha/s, the relations between landlord and tenant are managed 
by representative co-sharers in consultation with the whole body. In 
the eastern Districts, as already noted, the lambarddri system is not 
successful, owing to the weakness of joint responsibility, and mdividual 
co'sharers frequently manage their own shares and pay their revenue 
direct. 

In the permanently-settled Districts of the Benares I)ivi:-,iuuci special 
class of tenants is found who have heritable and transferable rights at a 
fixed rent, and are liable to eviction only for default in paying rent. 
Other tenants are divided into two chuses according as they have or 
have not a right of cxxupancy ; but the term ' occupancy tenant* bears 
a different meaning in each Province, and the non-occupancy tenant in 
Oudh has certain rights which he does not possess in Agra. . In the 
older Province the occupancy tenant has a heritably but not a transfer- 
able S right to hold certain land, and is not liable to eviction except 
for default in paying rent, while the rent payable cannot be en- 
hanced except by mutual agreement or by oider of a revenue court, 
generally on the ground that it is below the prevailing standard 
of rent for similar land. Up to the passing of Act X of 1859, 
it was left to the Settlement officer to record whether any parti* 
cular tenant had occupancy rights or not according to the custom 
of the locality. That statute, however, provided that any tenant 
acquired occupancy rights in land which he had cultivated continu- 
' Subletting is allowed under certain restrictioiui. 
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ously from year to year, without holding a lease, for at least twelve 
years, unless the land was tiie home farm islr) of a proprietor or was 
already included in an occupancy holding. The increase of population 
and growing competition for land led in some parts of the Provinces to 
a strong desire on the part of the landlords to check the growth of 
occupancy rights, which was earned into effect by manipulating the 
village records, by giving short leases, or by changing the holding of 
a cultivator before the right had accrued. The law was accordingly 
altered by (United Provinces) Act II of i9or, which provides that the 
change of a holding or dispossession for less than a year does not 
operate as a break in the period of twelve years, while a lease does 
not prevent the accrual of occupancy rights unless it is for at least 
seveii years. A landholder who parts with his pro|Hrietaty rights 
obtains occupancy rights in his home farm at a privileged rate of 
rent 25 per cent below the rate generally payable for similar land in 
the neighbourhood by non-occupancy tenants. This is called 'ex- 
proprietary right.' In Oudh the so-called 'occupancy tenant' corre- 
sponds to the * ex-proprietary tenant ' in the Province of Agra, and no 
tenant acquires occupancy rights by prescription ; the rent of the 
occupancy tenant cannot be enhanced beyond a rate 1 2 J per cent, 
lower than that ordinarily paid for similar land in the neighbourhood 
by cultivators with no such right. Other tenants in the Province of 
Agra are merely tenants at-will, with no rights or privileges beyond 
those contained m their leases or agreements. In Oudh any person 
admitted to the cultivation of land acquires certain rights. He is 
entitled to hold it for seven years at the same rent, and at the end 
of the period the rent cannot be enhanced liy more than 6|> per cent., 
whether let to the sitting tenant or to a new-comer. On the death of 
a tenant the limitation is broken and a fresh contract may be made. 
Some other peculiarities of tenure are found in the Kumaun Divlsion 
and in Dkhra Dun District. 

From the earliest times in India the state has been entitled to a 
share of the actual produce of the land, and the &mous settlement 
made by Akbar merely carried out this principle in detail. For con- 
venience the share of produce was often converted into a money mte» 
and when British rule commenced money rates were not uncommon. 
The Benares Division came under the sovereignty of the Company in 
1775 ; but for more than thirteen years the administration was left to 
the Biyft of Benares, who at first paid a fixed sum of 33 lakhs. After 
the disturbance of 1 781, which arose out of a claim by Warren Hastings 
for an increased payment in time of war, this was raised to 40 kkhs ; 
but in 1788 Jonathan Duncan, who had recently been appointed Resi* 
dent at Benares, was authorized to interfere in the system of revenue 
management, which had become the cause of much oppression and 
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distress. The strict principles kid down by Akbar had been neglected, 
and the revenue was simply levied at the highest sum which anybody 
would offer. Duncan fixed standard rates for the estimated produce of 
different classes of soil and standard prices^ and obtained valuations of 
the produce of parganas from the revenue officials called kdnungas. 
The share of the gross produce to be taken as revenue varied in 
different places, and was sometimes a<; much as a half. Some land 
paid spediic rates per dig^. The estimates were checked by local 
inquiry and by comparison with earlier assessments. The ami/ or 
native collector received one-tenth of the revenue fixed, and various 
smaller deductions were made in favour of the kanuttgos and the zamin- 
ddrs. The summary settlement thus made yielded 35I lakhs, rising 
to 38 lakhs. It was then carefully revised with a view to the demand 
being made permanent ; the revision was completed in 1 790, and 
after a few corrections the settlement was declared unalterable by 
Regulation I of 1795. 

A similar system was applied to what is now the Province of Agra, 
and it was intended to make two settlements for three years each and 
a third for four years, and then fix the demand in perpetuity. But the 
Court of Directors refused to sanction a permanent settlement, and 
short-term assessments were continued. The system was, however, 
very defective. It usually depended on the estimates of the Admt^gos 
and the accounts of the paiwaris, both of which were unreliable, 
checked by information derived from enemies of the zat/andSrs. 

After much discussion, Regulation VII of 1822 provided new and 
improved methods. These included a survey, the preparation of a 
careful record of all rights, and a description of the rates of cash 
rents and the method of division of produce in grain-rented land. The 
assessment was regulated so as to leave the zandndars a net profit 
amounting to 20 per cent on the revenue payable by them. This 
R^ulation marks the first advance towards a systematic and detailed 
assessment on the rental ' assets ' of each village ; but the inquiries 
involved were daborate and minute, and during the next ten years 
little progress was made. In 1832 it was stated that the settlement of 
one District would not be finished for sixty years. A good deal of 
information was obtained regarding actual ' assets ' and rates ; but in 
determining the * assets' attention was chiefly paid to estimates of the 
produce, which were calculated by various methods, while the process 
of bargaining between the Collector and the zamtnddr still continued. 
A few officers had already realized that the simplest way to ascertain 
the 'assets' was to obtain a correct rent roll. In 1832 inquiries into 
the amount of produce were stopped, and Regulation IX of 1833 
finally laid down the new procedure. Deputy Collectors were ap- 
pomted to assist in ihe supervision and miscellaneous work. Village 
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maps and a field-book were prepared by revenue surveyors, and made 
over to the tahnlddr and kamtngp for completion. A rent-roll was 
then prepared, and statements of the revenue demand^ receipts, and 
balances for ten years were drawn up. The CoUector inspected the 
village and fixed the demand on a consideration of these papers, the 
Government share of the rental 'assets' amounting to 66 per cent or 
two^hirds. The settlement thus made was fixed 'for a period of 
approximately thirty years in each District, and this has been the 
ordinary term in all later settlements. 

Various improvements were made in the second r^lar settlement. 
The assessments were based upon the average rental * assets ' of estates, 
as to which more accurate information had now become available. But 
the patwarii papers were still far from reliable, and the 'assets* were 
calculated on rates of rent found by the SettlLment officer to be paid in 
the locality. Farganas were divided into circles, the soils in each 
circle were classified, and standard rates of rent were selected for each 
class. Up to 1868 the soil of each field was separately classified ; but 
in that year the work of checking '^oil classifications was lightened by 
a system of demarcating blocks of soils on village maps, invented by 
Mr. (now Sir) Charles Elliott. It is important to notice that the esti- 
mated rental, on which the assessment was based, might be higher 
than the amount actually paid in a given village, but it represented 
the rental which the Settlement officer believed, from his inspection of 
similar villages, could be realized. The proportion of rental 'assets' 
taken as revenue in this settlement was fixed at 50 per cent., or one- 
half, and has not been altered since. 

In spite of frequent recommendations by the Government of India, 
the Court of Directors had refused to sanction a j>ermanent settlement 
in the early years of the nineteenth ceiuuf) . When ihe second regular 
settlement was commencing the Mutiny suddenly broke out and threw 
back progress in every direction. Famine in i860 caused more de- 
presaon, and the idea of a permanent settlement was revived While 
details were being discussed, important facts were discovered. In 
some tracts rents were found to be increasing enormously, while 
in others they were so low that an assessment at the rate prevailing 
in n^ihboaiing tracts would have been excessive. In 1874 the 
question was kid aside for a timci but a few years later financial 
consideiations led to the issue of rules that settlements were to be 
revised only where an increase of revenue was expected, or where the 
distribution of the old assessment had become unequal. In 1882 an 
attempt was made to devise a scheme by which revenue should be 
enhanced only in the case of an increase in the area under cultivation, 
a rise in prices, or an increase in production due to improvements 
made at Government expense. Detailed criticism showed the 
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impracticability of the scheme, and the idea of a permanent settle- 
ment was abandoned in 1885. 

The discussion led, however, to simplification of procedure. As 
early as 1872 several District officers had expressed the view that the 
^twarii records could be so improved in accuracy as to form a 
reliable basis of assessment^ and in the RSe Barell District of Oudh 
they had in fact been so used. Steps were taken to provide for more 
careful preparation and check of these papers, and revised settlement 
rules were issued in 1884 and 1886. Briefly, the change made lay in 
the fact that, while the important factor in assessment hitherto had 
been the pargana or circle rate ascertained by inquiry and selection, 
the new system took the actual rent-roll recorded by the ptUwdri as the 
basis of the assessment and used the pargana or circle rates as a check. 
No prospective increase in rents, except an increase which could be 
claimed at once, can now be considered in calculating the 'assets.' 
Concessions are made for improvements carried out at the cost of 
private individuals or by loans from Government. In T894 the cost 
of settlements was materially cheapened by improvements in the 
method of survey and revision of records, and the re-settlement of a 
District now takes only about three years instead of six to ten years as 
at the second settlement. 

In Oudh the assessment has been one-half of the rental * assets ' 
since annexation. A summary settlement was made in 1856, but the 
records generally perished in the Mutiny. A second summary settle- 
ment followed in 1858, and tlie first regular settlement was made 
between i860 and 1878, and the second between 1893 and 1903. 
The rules in force have been similar to those in the Province of Agra. 

The incidence of land revenue is approidmately half of the incidence 
of rent ' assets,' which has already been discussed. There is no definite 
relation between the assessment and gross produce. The most recent 
estimate places the share of the gross produce received by the landlord 
at one-fourth to one-fifth in grain-rented tracts and one-sixth to one- 
seventh in cash-rented areas, and the revenue demand is rather less 
than one-half of these proportions. There is no difference in the 
standard of comfort or in the prosperity of the masses between 
the permanently-settled Districts of the Benares Division and the 
adjacent Districts of Agra and Oudh where periodical revisions are 
made, though it was calculated in 1889 that the Benares Division, 
under the rules prevailing elsewhere, would yield a revenue 15 to 
so lakhs higher than its present assessment of about 47 lakhs. The 
experience of the famine of 1896-7 showed that no connexion can be 
traced between the incidence of the land revenue demand and distress 
due to famine, which depends on other more important factors. 

In agricultural calamities of any kind a Collector has power to 
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postpone the collection of revenue for six months, and a Commis- 
sioner for a year longer. If great loss of crops takes place, the 
Government may suspend or remit revenue and at the same time 

order the suspension or remission of rent. The policy of giving imme- 
diate relief is followed, and when scarcity is imminent, owing to the 
failure of rains, the agricultural position is closely watched, in maJidls 
subject to fluvial action the assessment is revised every five years, and 
a similar system is now being introduced into the whole of BUNDEL- 
KHAND, which is peculiarly liable to fluctuations in prosperity. 

(United IVovinces) Act II of 1900 has provided a system of entail 
in OuDH wliich can, however, be applied only in the case of talukdars 
and grantees whose estates are subject to the rule of primogeniture. 
Distress and indebtedness in Jhansi DisincL led to the enactment of 
the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 1882), which provided 
for inquiry into debts by a special judge, and for liquidation of the 
amoimts found to be justly due, with the aid of loans from Govern- 
ment The opetadons were successful ; but the effect was not lasting, 
as there was no restriction upon the right of transfer, and the pro- 
prietors, whose debts had been liquidated, soon began to incur fresh 
liabilities. Similar provi^ons have now been applied to the whole of 
BuNDELKHAND by (United Provinces) Act I of 1903 ; and this has 
been supplemented by another Act (II of 1903), which limits aliena- 
tion of hind, by either sale or mortgage, from members of specified 
agricultural castes to members of other castes. 

A large revenue is derived from the opium monopoly, which is, how- 
ever, an item of Imperial receipts. The administration is directed by 
an Opium Agent, who is now appointed from the 
Indian Civil Service in these Provinces, though en- ^JJIjJJ^J^"* 
tirely subordinate to the Board of Revenue in Bengal. 
He is assisted by twenty sub-deputy and about thirty assistant opium 
agents. The cultivation of poppy without a licence is forbidden under 
Act XIII (jf 1857 in all parts of the Provinces, except Jaunsar-Bfiwar 
to the north of Dehra Dun. It is allowed only in certain Districts 
selected so as to render supervision easy, and it is forbidden in the 
neic[bhourhood of most large cities to prevent smuggling. The largest 
area is in Oudh and the Agra Divi.sion ; but cultivation is also permitted 
in parts of the Henares, Allahabad, Rohilkhand, and Gorakhpur Divi- 
sions. During the rains cultivators collect at convenient centres and 
receive advances for the coming season. The poppy is sown in Octo- 
ber, and the upiuiii is obtained by lancing the heads and scraping off 
tlie tliied juice in the following February and March. The opium is 
collected, weighed, and classified at fi.xed centres, where the cultivators 
are paid at rates varying with the class of opium supplied by them. It 
is then packed and forwarded to the factory at Ghazipur, the head* 
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quartern of the Agent. Here it is reduced to a uniform consistence^ 
which varies according as the drug is intended for export or for con- 
sumption in India. The accounts of the cultivators arc finally adjusted 
after the opium has been again eacamined in the factory. In 1903 they 
received a little more than Rs. 6 per seer. 

'Fhe principal statistics of opium cultivation and production are given 
in the following table ; — 



! 


Area in 
acres. 


NumlMrr 
of chests 
for export. 


GroM value. 


Net revenoe. 


1 18S1-90 (average^ 
1 i89i-'Z900 (ax-erage', . 

1901 .... 
1 1903 .... 


259,i8j 
389,163 
386,263 

374i«»7 


28,477 

23,007 
33,434 


Rs. 
3,33*23,i)3o 

3,38,60.555 
3,87,36,510 


Rs. 

2,07,89,988 , 
1,47,16975 

1,69,12,909 
59,78,365 [ 



The system of giving advances for cultivation and also for the c:on- 
struction of well.s makes po])[ji) cultivation jKjpular within limits. High 
castes object to growing pop[)y, both on religious grounds and because 
the cultivation requires a great deal of light labour. In the case of low- 
castes this is supplied by the women and children of the cultivators ; 
and the area undertaken by each cultivator is limited by the amount of 
domestic labour which he can command, as the profits rapidly diminish 
when hired labour is required. The crop whidi competes most with 
the poppy is wheat, especially when the cultivators anticipate an un- 
favourable season, or high prices for wheat The net revenue de< 
pends chiefly on the price realized for the opium exported, which 
is technically known as 'provision' opium, and to a small extent upon 
the consumption of excise opium, the cost price of which, at present 
taken at Rs. 8} per seer, is credited to the Opium department. 

The Salt department of Northern India, including other Provinces, 
is administered by a Commissioner directly under the Government of 
India, with a Deputy-Commissioner and a Personal Assistant. In the 
United Provinces there arc two divisions of the Internal branch, each 
under an Assistant Commissioner, with head-quarters at Agra and 
Allahabad respectively ; the Agra division contains three circles and 
the Allahabad division two, each in charge of a Superintendent. 

To prevent the illicit manufacture of salt, licences are issued under 
Act XII of 1882, and the rules made under it, which prohibit the manu- 
facture of salt, saltpetre, every form of sulphate and carbonate of 
soda, and all other substances made from saline earth, except in accor- 
dance with the terms of the licences. The annual charges for these 
are Rs. 2 for crude saltpetre, or sulphate of soda (by artificial heat), or 
carbonate of soda; Rs. 10 for sulphate of soda by solar heat; and 
Rs. 50 for refined saltpetre, including eduction of salt. Puritied salt 
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may not be removed from a factory till after examinatioa by an officer 
of the Salt department and payment of the excise duty of R& x-8' a 
maund (83^ lb.). Unrefined salt» which is so impure as to be inedible, 
may be excised for industrial purposes on payment of R. 1 a maund. 
Refiners^ if they prefer it, are also allowed to destroy in the presence 
of an official the salt produced by them. Sulphate of soda must be 
examined by the salt officials before it is allowed to leave a foctory ; 
but it is not liable to any duty, and other substances may bo disposed 
of without examination, though the preventive staff exercises a very 
close supervision over all licensed factories. 

' The quantity of salt and reiined saltpetre educed in recent years is 
shown below, with values where these could be ascertained. Crude 
saltpetre is not included, as no account is kept of its manufacture : — 



1 

Mberals. 


iSSo-i. 


1890-1. 1900-t. 


•W-4- 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Voloe. 1 Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Purified salt 1 
Impure „ ]■ 
Refined salt- 
petre . 


1,344 


... j 

0,21,41a 


^504 
444 

1 6,566 


Rs. 
... 

10,94,650 


3,150 
4.448 


•.3>,176 
9,68,744 


1.777 
3,706 

6»5»6 


Rs. 
1,67*076 

• 

"|03,544 



The consumption of salt in the Provinces has increased from 
2,656,000 maunds in 1880-1 to 3,698,000 in 1890-1, 3,685,666 in 
1900-1, and 3>974)462 in 1903-4, representing a consumption in seeis 
per head of about 2-4, 3 3, 31, and 3 j respectively. 

The amount of salt produced locally does not form i per cent, of 
the total amount consumed in the Provinces, more than half of which 
comes from SAmbhar in RSjputSna. Saltpetre, both refined and un? 
refined, is largely exported to Calcutta, and the manufacture depends 
to a considerable extent on the demand and price there. Thus the 
number of licences issued for manu&cture of crude saltpetre varied 
from 9>239 in 1895-6 to 4,896 in 1900-1 and 5,015 in 1903-4. 

The receipts of the Salt department in 1900-1 were : licence fees, 
Rs. 22,000; duty, Rs. 89,000; total, Rs. 1,11,000; and in 1903-4 
Rs. 20,000, Rs. 73,000, and Rs. 93,000 under the same heads. 

The Excise department is administered by a Commissioner of£xcise 
subordinate to the Board of Revenue. The superintendence in Dis- 
tricts is entrusted to a member of the District staff in addition to his 
ordinary duties, assisted in most cases by an excise inspector. The 
excise revenue is derived from three main heads — liquor, opium, and 
drugs — and consists of duty and licence fees for preparation or vend. 

The excise receipts from Hquor, whicli torm about 70 per rent, of the 
total excise revenue, fall under various heads. Country liquor is usually 

' Reduced from Ri. 3-8 to Ks- 2 in 1903, and to Rs. 1-8 ia 1905. 
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manulactured in certain distilleries belonging to Government by licensed 
distiUerSi who supply their own plant and material, and pay a licence 
fee of Rs. 3 a month per still. When liquor is issued for retail vend, 
a still-head duty is levied which is in most Districts Rs. s-S per gallon 
London proof and Rs. 1-14 per gallon 25° per cent under London 
proof. The duty is higher in a number of large towns. The right to 
retail liquor at each of the licensed shops is sold by auction. In the 
less accessible tracts on the northern, eastern, and southern boundaries 
of the Provinces, the combined right to manufacture and sell country 
liquor at specified shops is sold by auction, and no still-head duty is 
levied. The right to sell the sap of palm-trees {tari or sendt) is also sold 
by auction, and in some Districts this includes the {)reparation of fer- 
mented liquors made from herbs or rice. Rum is made in a prnate 
distillery near bhahjahanpur after European methods, and [>ays a duty 
of Rs. 4 per gallon when issued for consum{)tion in these Provinces 
or the Punjab, Rs. 5 in the c^se of exports to the Central Provinces, 
and Rs. 6 in the case of Assam and Bengal. A second licence 
for manufacturing rum has recently been given to a firm in Cawn- 
pore. Malt liquors are brewed after European methods in private 
breweries at Mussoorie, Lucknow, Naini 1 li, and Raaikhet, and a duty 
of one anna per gallon is levied. No dui) Ijesides a licence fee is levied 
on imported European liquors. The monthly licence fee is ordinarily 
Rs. 32 for wholesale and Rs. 16 for retail vend, and this includes the 
right to sell country rum and beer. The receipts on account of country 
liquor have varied from an average of 34^ lakhs in 1881-90 and 
33^ lakhs in 1891-1900 to 43 lakhs in 1 900-1 and 61 lakhs in 1903-4. 
The receipts in the same periods have been : for English liquor (includ* 
ing duty on rum exported to other Provinces), 3 lakhs, 4} lakhs» 
5} lakhs, and 8| lakhs \ and for tmi^ i lakh to i) lakhs. 

The drugs, other than opium, used in the Provinces are those derived 
from the hemp plant {Cannadis sathfa or indica). Both gattja (the un* 
fertilized female flowers) and ^Aaras (the resin) are smoked, while dAang 
(the dried leaves) is used for the preparation of a drink or mixed with 
sweetmeats. Gdiy'a is obtained from Bengal, the Central Provinces, or 
Central India, and pays a duty varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 per seer in 
the case of Bengal, and Rs. 4 in other cases. Charas is chiefly im* 
ported from Central Asia, but a little is made in Kumaun, and it pays 
a duty of Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per seer. The right to sell all three drugs, in- 
cluding bhangs which is collected from the wild plant in many Districts 
and from the cultivated plant in FarrukhabSd, is sold by Hiirtiun The 
total receipts have risen from an average of %\ lakhs in 18^1-90 and 

' III 1906 a duty of Rs. 8 per acre wa>^ levied on the cultivation of the hemp plant, 
and n dtity of Rs. 4 per ptauttd on bkang imported from certain Districts where it b 
cultivated or grows spontaneously. 
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lakhs in 1S9T-190O1 to I2| lakhs in 1900^1, and 18^ lakhs in 
1903-4. 

Opium is supplied from the Ghazlpur factory through District 
treasuries to licensed vendors at a price varying in different Districts 
from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per seer. The difference between this price and 
the cost of the opium, which is taken at R'^ 8| per seer, is credited to 
excise receipts. Tn some Districts, chiefly those in which poppy is 
grown, the Government treasurers and their assistants are allowed to 
sell the drug j but the right to sell at licensed shops is sold by auction. 
The total receipts have risen from an average of 7 lakhs in 188 1- 1900 
to 7^ lakhs in 1900-1 and 8*3 lakhs in 1903-4. 

The total net receipts from excise have increased from an average of 
51 lakhs in 1881-90 and 54 lakhs in 1891-1900 to 70 lakhs in 1900-1 
and 97 lakhs in 1Q03 4, and the incidence of net receipts per head of 
population in annas has similarly risen from 1-3 to 17, 2 3, and 2«9. 
This increase is largely owing to higher taxation, for it is the policy of 
Government to raise excise duties as long as the danger of smuggling 
is not incurred. Public opinion is consulted in regard to the location 
and number of shops. Although the use of intoxicants is forbidden by 
the sacred books of both Hindus and MuhammadanSi excise was a form 
of revenue under native rulers. The moderate use of opium as a drink 
or in pills is not usually condemned, though smoking the drug is repro- 
bated. Liquor is used chiefly by the lower castes, and when consumed 
by members of higher castes the practice is concealed, except in the 
case of individuals who have abandoned the strict rules of caste. The 
highly literate caste of K&yasths is making successful efforts to discourage 
intemperance among its members. The use of bhai^ as a drink is 
hardly more injurious than the use of tea ; but g&fga and charas-m^-^ 
ing are condemned. The modem religious movements all favour tem- 
perance ; but the effect of English education is double. In so far as it 
weakens the caste system, or tends to act as a solvent on orthodox 
beliefs, it removes a check on intemperance, especially in regard to the 
use of liquor. On the other hand, it has been beneficial in producing 
higher ethical standards. 

The stamp revenue is divided into two main heads, according as it is 
derived from judicial or non-judi' ial stamps. The net receipts undet 
the first head have risen from an average of 46 lakhs in 1881-90 and 
53 lakhs in 1891-1900 to 62 lakhs in 1900-1 and 63 lakhs in 190^-1. 
Variations are due to the same causes as variations in litigation, which 
have already been referred to, and to alterations in the law. Net receipts 
from non-judicial stamps have risen from an average of 15 lakhs in 
18S1-90 and 17 lakhs in 1 891 -1900 to 18 lakhs in 1900-1 and 
19 lakhs in 1903-4. They are largely affected by agricultural 
conditions. 
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The net revenue from income lax has varied from an average of 
21 lakhs in 1886-90 and 23 lakhs in 1891-1900 to 25 lakhs in 1900-1 
and 2olakhs in 1903-4^. Only about three persons are assessed in 
every 2,000 of the population, and the incidence is 8 pies per head. 

It has been explained in dealing with finance that up to 187 1 the only 
revenue over which the Provincial Government had free control was 

that raised from a few sources, such as ferries, pounds^ 
^^id^al cesses on land. The cesses were voluntary pay- 

ments which the zamUndSrs engaged to pay along 
with land revenue. They replaced the old liability to maintain roads, 
post lines, and village police, and also provided funds for schools. In 
1871 the cesses received legal sanction ; and then amounted to 10 per 
cent of the revenue demand in the Province of Agra and 2} per cent, 
in Oudh, where the zamtidars were still liable for the pay of the village 
police. The receipts formed a Provincial fund, from which allotments 
were placed at the disposal of District committees, half the members of 
which were non-officials appointed by Government. These committees 
replaced a number of distinct bodies which for varying periods had 
assisted District officers in the management of roads, education, and 
dispensaries ; and their functions were confmed to these matters. The 
rates were increased in 1878 by an additional famine cess of 2 per cent, 
on the revenue in each Province, and from the same year the difference 
between Provincial and Local expenditure became more clearly 
marked. 

In 1882 a scheme was develoi>ed which became law as Act XIV of 
1883. This provided for a board in each District, with power to super- 
vise, subject to certain restrictions, the control and administration of 
roads, schools, dispensaries, and similar public institutions, besides other 
local works for the comfort, convenience, or interest of the pul)lic. 
There were also local boards in fa/isi/s, but these had no independent 
authority and no longer exist. The Act provided for the establishment 
of a fund in each District, to which were credited the receipts from local 
rates, less deductions for certain items, such as watchmen, District post, 
Provincial milways and canals, and ^e famine rate^ which were not 
under the control of the boards. The net receipts on account of pounds 
and ferries were also allotted, and the District fund obtained o^er 
receipts from the services controlled by the board. The practical effect 
of the arrangement made was that the cost of the services controlled by 
the boards exceeded the funds at their disposal, and for some years the 
contribution from Piovindal revenues required to make up the deficit 
was exactly calculated to produce equilibrium. The District funds thus 

^ In this year the limit below which exemption from income tax may he claimed 
was laised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
' In the permanently lettled Districts die oesies take the form of an acreage late. 
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had no balance from year to year, and the system resembled that of 
Provincial finance before 1870. Up to 1897 the boards were chiefly 
consultative bodies ; and the members, with some exceptions, took 

little interest in any branch of the administration, except schools and 
hospitals, partly no doubt owing to the absence of financial indepen- 
dence. 

In 1897 steps were taken to make the District funds real entities. 
Opening balances were allotted from a grant of 4 lakhs made by the 
Ciovernment of India, and an attempt was made to ascertain the normal 
income and expenditure in each District, Annual grants were then 
made from Provincial revenues sufficient to provide a small margin, 
and it was contemplated to fix these for a term of years ; but this was 
not found possible, owing to the unsettled condition of Provincial 
finance. Balances were, however, carried forward from year to year ; 
and (U.P.) Act II of 1906 has paved the way for more complete 
financial independence by abolishing all deductions from the rates, 
except those for village watchmen. By (U.P.) Act III of 1906 the 
sphere of usefulness of the boards has been considerably enlarged. 
The famine cess imposed in 1878 was abolished in 1905, and in the 
same year large grants-in-aid were made from Imperial revenues. In 
times of scarcity District boards open small relief works to test the 
existence of distress ; but when distress is established, these are taken 
over by the Public Works department. In 1903-4 there were 48 Dis- 
trict boards in the Provinces, with 938 members, of whom 255 were 
appointed ex isffido^ 74 were nominated, and 609 were elected. The 
general statistics of the income and expenditure of the boards since 
1897-8 are given in Table X on page 270. 

When the province of Benares was acquired, it was found that minor 
sanitary improvements were regularly carried out by the shopkeepers 
of Benares city, who privately contributed a small sum annually and 
arranged for its expenditure. Towns were, however, usually adminis- 
tered by the kotwal or police officer, who was responsible for elementary 
consers'ancy and the regulation of the residences of ' butchers, hunters 
of animals, washers of the dead, and sweepers,' in addition to his police 
duties. The early British administration of towns was confined to the 
introduction of regular police in the more important places ; but 
by Regulation XVI of 1814 ward committees, consisting of house- 
holders, were appointed in the larger towns to a.ssess and collect a tax 
from which subordinate police were paid. Act XV of 1837 made it 
legal to apply savings from this rate to improvements in the towns 
where it was levied, and committees of non-official persons were ap- 
pointed to assist in the supervision. The first real attempt at municipal 
self-government was effected by Act X of 1842, This authorized the 
Government to appoint representative committees in any town where 
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two-thirds of the householders applied for the extension of the Act. 
The committees so formed had power to impose a rate of 5 per cent, on 
the annua) value of premises, and the proceeds were applied to improve- 
ments. The Act was not successful and was repeated by Act XXVI of 
1850, which gave the Government a freer hand in the constitution of 
municipal committees, and also allowed town duties or octroi to be 
imposed, while the committees were authorized to make rules, with the 
sanction of Government, defining and prohibiting nuisances. Act XXVI 
of 1850 was applied to Oudh, but in 1864 a special Act was passed to 
regulate the Lucknow munidpality. In 1867 the municipal law in 
Oudhwas amended, and a year later an important Act (VI of 1868) 
was passed for the Province of Agra. This provided for the gradual 
introduction of the elective system, and enlarged the basis of taxation 
by permitting a tax on houses and land up to 7^ per cent, of the annual 
value, and also taxes on professions and trades, on carnages and 
animals used for draught or burden, and tolls, besides octroi. The 
duties of the municipal committees were defined more clearly, and 
expenditure on education was permitted. The law in both Provinces 
was assimilated by Act XV of 1873, which made a few alterations 
and conferred power to regulate carriages, &c., plying for hire. The 
next important change was a part of the general scheme for developing 
local self-government which wa.s set on foot in r88r. Act XV of 1883 
provided for the elective principle in all cases, and was extended to all 
municipalities,. except six which were considered backward. Increased 
functions were allotted to Commissioners with regard to the super- 
vision of municipal work, and the powers of the boards to make rules 
for the prevention of nuisances were more clearly defined. The Acts 
of 1873 and 1883 were replaced by (United Provinces) Act I of 1900, 
which provided for the growing needs of municipal administration. 
Larger powers were given to deal with matters of public interest and 
convenience, such as the erection of buildings and the regulation of 
dangerous and offensive trades, and new taxes were legalized. Since 
the passing of the Act of 1883 municipal self-government has progressed 
rapidly, and methods of conservancy, collection of taxes, and the like 
have been much improved. A great deal has been done to improve 
the octroi system by facilitating the grant of refunds, and by establish- 
ing bonded warehouses ; and in Cawnpore, where through trade is very 
important, a terminal tax at low rates with no refunds has been adopted. 
The position of municipal servants who receive no pension has been 
Improved by the establishment of provident funds. In 1898 a system 
of peripatetic audit was instituted to supervise the accounts of both 
District boards and municipalities, which has been of great value. 
Municipal self-government is more successful than the District board 
system ; but close supervision and control are stilll required, and the 
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District Magistrate is generally chairman, itiough elected Viy the board 
in most places. In 1901 there were 104 municipalities, with a total 
population of 3*3 millions. The population of six towns was over 
100,000, that of seventy-two ranged lietween 10,000 and 100,000, and 
that of twenty-six was less than 10,000. N/i change was made till 1904, 
when sixteen towns were constituted 'notified areas' under (United 
Provinces) Act I of 1900. The administration of these is simpler than 
in iiiunicipalities ; they arc managed by small committees appointed 
by the Government, and only selected portions of the Act are applied 
to them. 

The old law of 18 14, requiring the inhabitants of important towns to 
maintain police for watch and ward, was amended in 1816 ; and Act XX 
of 1856 consolidated these rales» and included the provision made in 
I S3 7 for expenditure on sanitation. Act XX of 1856, which may be 
applied to any place not merely an agricultural village, provides for the 
levy of a rate on annual value, or a tax on circumstances and property, 
the proceeds being applied to watch and ward and sanitation. The 
assessment is made by a small committee^ which is generally consulted 
in r^ard to the expenditure. 

The general features of municipal finance are shown in Table XI on 
page 271. Octroi supplies about half of the total income, and the 
largest single item of expenditure is on conservancy. The incidence of 
taxation per head averaged Rs. i>2-8 in 1900- 1 and Rs. 1-4-1 in 
1902-3. It is highest in the hill stations, where it rises to Rs. 7-1 2-1 1 
in Mussoorie and Rs. 7-15 in NainI TSl. The total number of mem- 
bers of municipal boards in 1903-4 was z,395f of whom 1,030 were 
elected ; 345 members were officials and 1,050 non-officials ; 267 were 
Europeans and 1,1 28 natives. There are now only two places in which 
the elective principle is not in force. 

The Public Works department is divided into the Buildings and 
Roads branch and the Irrigation branch, each of which is administered 
by a (3hief Engineer, who is also a Secretary to pu^jn^ ^U k A 
Government. The Provinces are divided into three 
circles and ten divisions for the administration of buildings and roads, 
and into four circles and twenty divisions for irrigation purposes. Each 
circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, and each division in 
charge of an Executive Engineer. The whole of the irrigation works 
constructed or maintained by Government are in charge of the depart- 
ment. Nearly all metalled roads, and also bridges on second-class 
roads, and generally all works costing more than Rs. 1,000 are in 
chaiige of the Buildings and Roads branch, except in municipalities. 

Three railways have been constructed at the cost of Provincial 
revenues: namely, the branch from Dildfirnagar on the East Indian 
Railway to Tarf Ghat opposite Ghazipur, the Cawnpore-Achhnera 
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Railway, and the lAicknow-Sitapiir Stale Railway ; but they were trans- 
ferred to the control of the T)ire< tor ( lenoral of Stale Railways in 1891. 
The most important irrigation works within the last twenty years have 
been the conslruclion of the Kki wa Canal, the Fatehpur branch of 
the l.owKR Gant.ks the Mat branch of tht; main Ganges 

Canal, improvemcnt.s in the Roliilkhaiul and 1 arai Canals, and ex- 
tensive drainage operations in the Doab Districts of the Meerut and 
Agra Divisions. Table IX on page 269 shows that expenditure on 
other public works rose from an average of 29 lakhs in 1881^0 to an 
average of 33 lakhs in 1891-1900. The rood system of the Provinces 
was fairly complete by 188 1, and improvements since then have chiefly 
been devoted to metalling. In particular, cart-roads have been made 
in Kumaun from the foot of the hiUs to NainT Tsl, Rfinikhet, AlmoiS, 
and the tea plantations and along the pilgrim routes. Important 
bridge at Kichhft between Bareilly and Kftthgod2m and over the 
Hindan river in Meerut and Muzaf&magar Districts may be men- 
tioned, and others are now being constructed in Gorakhpur and 
SultSnpur. The Thomason Hospital and Lunatic Asylum at Agra, 
the Muir Central College at Allahabad, the Thomason Engineexing 
College at Roorkee^ the Judicial Commissioner's Court at Lucknow, 
the present Government House and Secretariat offices at Naini Fal, and 
Judge's courts at Fyz^bad, Alfgarh, and GondA have all been built or 
considerably improved within the last twenty years. Owing to the 
encroachment of the Ganges, the head-quarters station and offices of 
Ballia District have been reconstructed. Large schemes for water- 
supply have been undertaken since 1890 in Agra, Allahabad, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Meerut, and drainage schemes in Agra, 
Benares, Farrukhabad, and Cawnpore. Drainage schemes for Lucknow 
and FyzabSd are now under consideration. Such schemes are drawn 
up under the supenniendence of the Sanitary Engineer with Govern- 
ment, who ranks as a Superintending Engineer. 

The total strength of the army in the Provinces in 1903 was : British 
troops, i6|554; Native, 15,428 : total, 31,982. The whole area of the 

Provinces is included in the Northern Command and 
Anny* ... 

forms part of three divisions. The Meerut division 

includes Meerut, Chakrata, M ultra, Roorkee, Agra, Almora, Bareilly> 
Chaubattia with Ranlkhet, Lansdowne, Shahjahanpur, and Dehra Diin ; 
the Lucknow division, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Fyzabad, Fatehgarh, Allah- 
abSd, Benares, and SltSpur ; and the Mhow division, Jhinsi. There is 
an arsenal at AllahSbad, an army clothing (formerly gun-carriage) factory 
at Fatehgarh, and a harness and saddlery &ctory at Cawnpore. There 
are volunteer corps at AllahSbfid, Lucknow, Benares, Gorakhpur, 
Cawnpore, Dehra DQn, Naini Tsl, Bareilly, Mussoorie, and Agra, with 
detachments at many other places. The total strength of the volun- 
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teers in 1903 was 4,901, of whom 580 were Light Horse or Mounted 

Rifles. 

The Rampur State maintains a regiment of Imperial Service cavalry, 

317 strong in 1904, besides State troops classed as follows: artillery, 
206 with twenty-three guns ; «"ivalry, 152 ; infantry, 1,159; ahgols 
or irregulars, 692. The army of Tehri State consists of 113 infantry 
with two cannon. 

Under native rule regular pcjlice existed only in the larger town.s, and 
zamtnddrs were held responsible for law and order in rural tracts. In 
the British administration a distinction has generally 
been made between the police maintained to keep the 
peace and to prevent and detect crime, and the police 
whose duty was confined to watch and ward. A force for the former 
purpose was established at the cost of Goveiiuiieiu, while the watch- 
men or chaul&dars were paid from a special cess in the larger towns 
and were long maintained by the zandndars in rural areas, receiving 
grants of land. 

The regular police up to the time of the Mutiny consisted of a 
number of establishments having no connexion with each other. 
During the Mutiny these forces melted away with startling rapidity \ 
and on the restoration of order a military police force was raised, con- 
sisting of a battalion of infantry and cavalry in each Division, the scale 
providing for one man to every X|26o of population and every 4} 
square miles of area. In i860 a Commission sat at Calcutta, and its 
conclusions were discussed by a local committee sitting at the same 
time, and by another local committee in 1863. The result was the 
organization of a force under Act V of 1861, oii the model of 
the Irish Constabulary, in which all the tuiscellaneous establishments 
were absorbed. An Inspector-General had already been appointed in 
i860, and subordinate to him were two Deputy-Inspectors-General 
and a Superintendent of Police in each District, except the Kumaun 
Division. There was also a staff of inspectors, sub -inspectors, head 
constables, and constables. At the first organization on these principles 
the strength of the regular police was 32,82^ men, and the cost was 
49-2 lakhs ; but by 1877, when the two Provinces were amalgamated, 
this had been reduced to a force of 22,767 men, costing 35'8 lakhs. 
In 1890 a local commission inquired into the working and condition 
of the force, and recommended an addition of 9^ lakhs to the expen- 
diture of 37 lakhs then incurred. Reforms costing 8 J lakhs were 
sanctioned, and other reforms costing several lakhs in addition are in 
progress The force was then about 25,000 strong, and the changes 
proposed added only a few hundred men. In 1901 the regular force 

' Further reforms suggested by the Police Commission of 1902-3 are now being 
canried ovt. 
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cost 54 lakhs, including superintendence (i-6 lakhs), District executive 
force (48-5 kikhs), and railway police (i'5 lakhs). In 1904 the police 
force was admioistered by an Inspector-General, with three Deputies 
(one of whom was in chaige of railways) and two Assistants, fortjr-six 
District Superintendents, two Railway Superintendents, and thirty 
Assistant Superintendents. In recruiting constables, regard is had to 
caste, physical development, and character. I.«ss than a quarter of 
the men can read and write, but all the officers are literate. Head 
constables are recruited from the nrnks, and are eligible for higher 
promotion^ but 85 per cent, of the sub-inspectors appointed annually 
are now recruited directly from men who have passed the University 
Entrance examination, and only 15 per cent are promoted head 
constables. Sub-inspectors are trained at the Police Training School 
at Moiftdftbad. Increases in the pay of police since the commission of 
1890 and the direct recruitment of officers have worked great changes 
in the force. The Police Tmining School, founded in 1893, has had 
valuable results, and large sums have recently been spent in improving 
the accommcxlation provided for police officials. Several criminal 
tribes, such as Barwars in Gondi, SansiSs in Kheri, Sanaurias in 
Jhansi, and Doms in Gorakhpur, are under surveillance, and eftorts are 
made to provide land for cultivation by them ; but progress w- reform 
is slow. There is a reformatory for juvenile offenders at Chunar. No 
separate detective staff exists ; but one of the Deputy-Inspectors-General 
collates weekly reports received from the Districts, and circulates an 
account of special crime. Identificaticjii of criminals by means of 
anthropometry was commenced about 1895 ; but since 1900 more 
reliance has been placed on finger-prints. The armed police is specially 
recruited and is armed with Martini rifles. The railway police is under 
a UeputyTnspector-General and two Superintendents. 

The village chaukidars in the Province of Agra were paid directly by 
the zaminddrSy generally by grants of land and a share of produce, up to 
the time of die first r^lar settlement. From 1833 it was left to the 
Settlement officer and Magistrate to decide whether the cAattMdSrs 
should be paid in cash from the proceeds of a rate at 3 per cent on the 
annual value of land, and such a system was introduced in many Dis> 
tricts. From 1855* lliis system was gradually extended to all Districts. 
In Oudh, after the Mutiny, it was decided to revert to the old method of 
holding the tamndars responsible, and this continued up to 1895, whto 
a system of cash payments was b^n and a cess was levied un<ler 
(United Provinces) Act V of 1894. The number and cost of the 
{hauJdddrs is shown in Table XII on pi^ 27s. 

The number of criminal cases dealt with by the police and the 
main results are shown in the table on the next page. 

The administration of the Jail department is in chaige of an Inspectbr- 
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General of Prisons, who is a member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Each of the Central Jails is in charge of a Special Superintendent, who 
also administers the District jail at the same place. Other District jails 
are in charge of Civil Surgeons. There is a jail at the head-quarters of 
almost every District The main statistics ai€ given in I'able XIII on 
page 273. In £903 there were six Central jails, forty-four District jails, 
and six subsidiary jails, the total number of prisoners being 2 3, 1 4 7. The 
cost was nearly t2 lakhs, or Rs. 51*4 per head. The principal industries 
carried on in jails are weaving cotton cloth, carpets, blankets, and mat- 
tings grinding corn, and gardening. In 1903 a sum of 2 lakhs was 
earned. Tent-making is confined to the Fatehgarh Central jail, and the 
tents are chiefly made for the public service. Forms are printed in the 
Central jails at Naini near Allahabad, and at Lucknow. The mortality 
in jails is much below that of the population at large, and it is found 
that prisoners getierally increase in weight. Distress invariably adds to 
the jail population, and in 1897 the number rose to 36,257. 

Averaige of five 
yesra ending 

1901. 

Number of cases report^ 1 9 1 • .^5^ 

„ „ decided in the criininal courts . . 60,24$ 
„ „ ending in acquittal or dischaige . . 6)944 
H n ending in conviction .... 53>304 

A college was founded at Benares in 1791 to cultivate the laws, 
literature, and religion of the Hindus, and to supply qualified assistants 
for European Judges. In 1813 the Agra College was Education 
established from funds left by Pandit Gang^dhar. 
Eight schools were opened at various times between 1825 and 1837 
under the direction of the Educational Committee, which were at first 
chiefly for Oriental learning. From 1835 English education was fostered 
in accordance with Lord William Bentinck's minute, inspired by Lord 
Macaulay. The control of education was made over to the Local 
Government in 1843, and it was at once decided that indigenous schools 
should be aided instead of the existing institutions described above, 
which were expensive and not satisfactory: Indigenous schools con« 
sisted of those in which reading and writing the vernacular in the Nagari 
character and a little arithmetic were taught, and those in which Persian, 
which till recently had been the court language, was the medium. Text- 
books in the vernacular were for the first time drawn up and circulated, 
and rewards were given to deserving teachers. In 1849 ^ scheme 
costing half a lakh was sanctioned, which included the establishment of 
a model school at the head-quarters of each tahsil in eight Districts, and 
a visitor-general, with a District visitor and two or three par^ana visitors, 
in each District. Five years later the Collector of Muttra induced the 
zaniindars to subscribe a cess by which primary schools were established 
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for groups of villages, and the system rapidly extended to other Districts. 
The progress made was commended in the Directors' dispatch of 1854, 
which laid down a comprehensive scheme for the whole of India. The 
department was then constituted with a Director, assisted by two 
Inspectors, luid its efforts at first aimed at the establishment of the 
iahsili and rural schools described above. With the exception of the 
two colleges and one high school, secondar}' education was chiefly looked 
after by various missionary bodies, which then maintained two colleges 
at Agra and one at Benares, besides ten schools. District scIuxjIs were 
not generally established til! 1867. In Oudh thr first educational 
institutions were District schools, chiefly intended to educate the 
children of the higher classes ; these were started l)y |)rivate subscrip- 
tions, aided by (joveniment grants, in every District between 1859 and 
1862. TahsUi srhf>f)ls, in some of which Englisli was taught, were 
opened between i86i and 1865 ; and in 1864 a deii.irtnient was consti- 
tuted with a Director and two Inspectors, and funds were provided for 
primary education by a cess similar to that contributed in the Province 
of Agra. When the Provinces were united in 1877 education in Oudh 
was more backward than in Agra ; but much has been done to improve 
it University education in the modern sense commenced in i860 with 
the affiliation of colleges to the Calcutta University ; and in 1872 the 
growing needs of the Provinces led to the foundation of the Muir 
Central College at Allahftbad) which was intended to be the focus 
of an improved system. The AUahftbad University was constituted 
in 1887. 

In 1904 the department was administered by the Director, an Assis- 
tant Director, six Inspectors, and eleven Assistant .Inspectors. The 
professorial staff consists of two Principals, eleven Professors, two 

Assistant Professors, two Law Readers, and the Principals of the Train- 
ing College and Refiarmatory School. The posts of Assistant Director, 
three Inspectors, two Principals, and six Professors t)elong to the 
Indian service and are filled by recruitment in England ; the remain- 
ing posts are Provincial and filled in India. Public schools are almost 
entirely maintained by the District and municipal boards. The 
Inspector manages District-board English schools, Normal schools, and 
the Training College, inspects all other English schools in his circle, and 
exercises a general control over subordinate inspecting officers. The 
Assistant Inspector supervises vernacular middle schools and the work 
of the District inspecting oflScers. The latter include forty-seven Deputy- 
and eighty-one Sub-Deputy-Inspectors, whose work is confined to all 
public vernacular schools in the Districts to which they are attached. 

Up to 1904 the University Senate consisted of fellows, who were 
either ^^v officio^ or appomtcd by the Chancellor, or elected by the Senate, 
with the provisos that the number of elected members might not exceed 
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the number appointed, and that the total number of fellows might not 
be less than thirty. The Senate appointed a Syndicate from among its 
members, and also constituted Faculties. In 1904 there were seventeen 
ex-ofido^ forty<-two nominated, and forty-two elected fellows. By Act 
VIII of 1904 the number of fellows may vary between forty and forty- 
five, of whom ten shall be elected by the Senate or by r^ister«i 
graduates, five by the Faculties, and the remainder nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in his capacity of Chancellor. 

The number of Arts colleges waa sixteen in 189 1, and twenty-eight in 
1 901 and 1904 ; but many of these are merely collegiate classes attached 
to schools. The principal colleges in 1904 were the Government in- 
stitutions at Allahabad and Benares ; aided colleges at Lucknow 
(Canning College and Women's College), Agra (Agra College), Allgarh, 
Bareilly, Gorakhpur, Cawnpore, and Meerut ; and unaided colleges at 
Agra (St. John's), Lucknow (Reid Christian College), and Benares 
(Hindu College). 

The Government Sanskrit College at Benares imparts instruction in 
Sanskrit up to the highest standard, while Persian and Arabic are taui^ht 
in special cla.sses at the Muir College, Allahabad, the Aligarh College, 
and in a number of aided institutions. Schemes for the extension of 
Western methods of study are now under consideration. 

The Thouia^(>n Engineering College at Roorkee, which educates civil 
and electrical engineers, had 371 students in 1903 4. No degree in 
engineering is conlened l)y the University, but certiiicates of proficiency 
arc given by the college. Since 1896 classes for mechanics, industrial 
training in printing, photograph)', and photo- mechanical work, and for 
art handiwork have been opened. Non-commissioned officers of the 
British and Native army are also trained here. No colleges teach law 
exclusively, but in nine mstitutions classes are held for this subject . A 
Truning College for teachers was opened at AUahftbftd in 1900 and had 
forty-eight students in 1903-4. 

In 1903-4 the total University ex^iienditUFe was Rs. 49,000, which 
was met almost entirely from examination fees. Government colleges 
cost 3<8 lakhs, aided collies 2 lakhs, and unaided colleges Rs. 84,000. 
Four years* attendance is required for the attamment of the B.A. degree. 
The hostel or boarding system is an old one, but has been greatly 
developed in recent years. In 1903-4, out of 1,944 students in 
colleges, 796 were residing in hostels, chiefly unaided. The principal 
statistics of University education are shown in the table on the next page. 

Secondary schools are divided according to the curriculum into high 
and middle schools. In the former English is taught up to the 
standard of the University Entrance and the School Final examinations. 
Middle schools are divided according as English is or is not taught. 
The number of secondary schools for boys rose from 487 in 1S91 to 503 
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in 1901 and 508 in 1904; and the number of scholars from 51*420 to 
66,746 and 7i»827. Of these schools 46 were maintained by Govern- 
ment, including 34 high schools ; 313 were maintained by District and 
municipal boards; no were aided schools, and 36 were unaided. 
Grants to aided schools are given with regard to the class of institution, 
the expenditure incurred on tuition by the managers, the number of 
pupils under instruction, and the general condition of the school. The 
ordinary grants are Rs. 750 for the high section, Rs* 400 for the upper 
middle section, and Rs. 350 for the lower middle section of a school ; 
but these are liable to reduction, and may also be supplemented by * 
grants at rates not exceeding Rs. 3 for each scholar in the high or 
middle section, Rs. 2 in the upper, and Rs. in the lower primary 
sections. The proportion of the male population of school going age 
under secondary instruction in 1901 was t-Si per cent. Teachers in 
middle schools are paid from Rs. S to Rs. 25 a month. 





i88a-i. 


i8y(>-i. 


igot>-i. 


1903-4- 


Matriculation ..... 
Firiit or Intermediate in Arts or Science 
Ordinary Bachelors' Degim • 
Higbor and Special Degnes 


297 
48 

7 


606 
304 

II 


810 
197 
167 
99 


94a 



Noi B. — From 1890-i onwards, the nambers reprvsent all the results at the AUahab^d 
Vaivenitx, inchidiiiff atadenta ftwn other Pravincet and Statea. 



Primary schools are divided into two sections. In the lower section 
reading, writing, arithmetic up to the four compound rules, elementary 
geography, drawing, object lessons, and drill are taught In the upper 
section the same subjects are taught to a higher standard. The number 
of schools for boys has risen from 4,758 in 1891 to 6,983 in 1901 and 
8,070 in 1904 ; and the number of pupils from 149,262 to 262,659 and 
330,387. Up to 1895 the old system of aiding indigenous schools had 
been gradually discontinued, but it was then revived with very beneficial 
results. Primary education is almost entirely in the hands of the Dis- 
trict and municipal boards, which managed 5,320 schools in 1904, while 
Government managed only 14 ; 2,644 aided, and 90 were privately 
managed without aid. Teachers in primary schools must hold a certifi- 
cate of having passed the Normal school examination, unless certificated 
men are not available. The minimum rate of pay is Rs. 8 a mouth, 
and the maximum about Rs. 15. 

The number of institutions for female education has increased from 
391 in 1881 to 499 in 1891 and 637 in 1901, and the number of pupils 
from 9,422 to 13,870 and 21,314. In 1903 there were 800 institutions 
with 26,048 pupils. Though numbers have increased the total results 
are .still very small, and in 1901 only 0-62 per cent, of the female 
population of school-going age wa^ under instruction. There is a direct 
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prejudice against female education in most parts oi the Provinces, 
though the Arya Samftj and a few advanced natives, especially in the 
larger townsi are striving to remove it. Missionary enterprise has done 
much, especially in the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions, where the 
American Methodist Mission is at work. In 1900 the Protestant missions 
in these Provinces had 13,220 girls under tuition, and were attempting to 
educate 14,245 pupils in %andnas. Government has now reopened a 
Normal school for women at Lucknow, and special efforts are being 
made by grants from Provincial revenues and District board funds. 

In 1904 four training schools for masters, with 475 students, were 
maintained by Government. One Government school for training 
mistresses contained twenty-one students, and three private schools had 
forty-five female students. There were two medical schools at Agra for 
male and female students, with 260 scholars on the rolls. An industrial 
school is maintained at Lucknow, and industrial classes also exist in 
Christ Church College at Cawnpore. The Agricultural School at 
Cawnpore contained fifty*nine students, niost of whom were attending 
to qualify as kdnungos. Commercial classes exist in a few schools and 
colleges, notably at the Reid Christian College in Lucknow, where 
shorthand and typewriting are taught. The Imperial Forest School at 
Dehra Dfin teaches forestry and is divided into two sections; the upper 
class reads in English for the higher standard or Ranger's certificate, 
and the lower class in vernacular for the lower standard or Forester's 
certificate. 

The largest institution for Europeans and Eurasians in the Provinces 
is the Martini^re School at Lucknow, which is entirely independent of 
Government aid and educates about 275 boys and 75 girls. 1 n addition 
to this, there were forty schools in 1881, forty-five in 1891, and sixty- 
eight in 1901, with 3,347, 2,8r5, and 4,211 pupils. In 1904 there were 
sixty-nine schools for Europeans and Eurasians, of which fifty were 
aided, and the number of pupils was 4,376. Of these schools, twenty- 
one are in the two hill stations — Naini Tfil and Mussoorie — with nearly 
half the total number of scholais. The examination results show con- 
siderable improvement in secondary education. The main results in 
1903-4 were : B.A., 4 ; First Arts, 14 ; Roorkee, 32 ; Matriculation, 7 ; 
High school, 136 ; Middle, 186 ; and Primary, 258. The scholars 
chiefly find employment \w (io\ernment service and on railways. 

The backward state of education among Muhammadans is not so 
marked in these Provinces as in some parts of India. At the outset 
they resented especially the introduction of English education, and the 
substitution of the vernacular for Persian. The influence of the late 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, who founded a school at i\hgarh in 1875 — 
raised to the status of a college in 1878 — has caused great changes in 
the views held. The proportion of Musalmans to the total scholars in 
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all public educational institutions is about 15 percent, which is slightly 
higher than their proportion to the total population (14 per cent.). 
It must, however, be noticed that Musalmans include 36 per cent, of 
the urban population, and education is much commoner in towns than 
in rural areas. In 188 1 Musahiians formed 12 per cent, of the students 
in Arts colleges ; they were 17 per cent, in 1891 and 15 per cent, in 
1901. Degrees taken by Muhammadans were 14 per cent, of the total 
in 1891 and 19 per cent, in i()oi, and matriculations 18 and 15 per 
cent. In general school education Musalmans formed about 21 per 
cent, of the total in secondary schools in both iSyi and 1901, and 15 
and 14 per cent., respectively, in primary scho(jls. The objection that 
the GovernrnciU schools make no provision for religious instruction is 
still felt ; and this explains the high proportion of Musalmans in private 
schools, where in 1901 they formed 52 per cent, of the total in advanced 
schools, and 42 per cent, in dementary schools. Judged by the census 
results for literacy, Muhammadans made slightly more progress than 
Hitidus between 1891 and 1901. The knowledge of English is more 
common among Muhammadans than among Hindus. 

The proportion of the population of a schod-{;oing age under 
instruction has increased from 3*4 per cent, in 188 1 to 4-1 per cent in 
189 1, 6*1 per cent, in 190X, and 7 per cent, in 1904. For boys it was 
i2>9 per cent., and for girls only 0*75 per cent, in the latest year. A 
considerable impetus was given by the revival in 1895 of the system 
of aiding indigenous education. Between 1891 and 1901 the pro- 
portion under secondary education increased from 1-4 to i*8 per cent., 
while the increase under primary education was from 4<i to 7<i .per 
cent The census figures of 1901 showed that 578 males and 24 
females out of 10,000 of either sex could read and write ; and the pro- 
portions had increased in ten years by 9 per cent, for both sexes 
together, 8 per cent, for males and 39 per cent, for females. In the 
Himalayan tract 1,052 males, and in the Central India plateau and 
eastern plaui 706 males out of 10,000 are literate, but in the western 
plain only 495. By religion, 41 per cent, of Christians, 24 per cent, of 
Aryas, and 22 per cent, of Jains are literate ; but in the case of Hindus 
and Musalmans, who form the bulk of the population, the proportion 
sinks to 3 and 2-8 per cent. The caste system is resj^onsible to some 
extent for the backwardness of education. Nearly one-fourth of the 
total number of Hindus are considered so impure that a member of a 
higher caste after contact with them is required to bathe. Though the 
schools are open to all, the admissbn of a boy belonging to one of 
these impure castes would be resented Among the middle-class castes, 
forming 40 per cent of the total, education is commonly regarded as 
a useless luxury. In the case of female education one of the chief 
difficulties is the paucity of female teachers. The labours of the various 
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missionary bodies have been especially valuable in the case of female 
education and the education of the lowest castes. Two principal 

characters for writing are in use in the Provinces, the Persian and the 
Ndgari, the latter having many local varieties in a cursive form. Out of 
every ten literate Hindus nine can read and write Nigari only, or one 
of its cursive forms, while among MusalmSns six out of seven know 

the Persian alphabet only. 

The main statistics of educational finance for 1903-4 are shown 
below. The monthly fees in Government schools vary from 2 to 12 
annas in the primary sections to R. i to Rs, 3 in the middle sections, 
and Rs. 2\ to Rs. 3 in high schools. In aided schools the fees must 
be at least 75 per cent, oi those fixed for Government schools. 
Collegiate fees range from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 a month. 



Arts and professional 
collies • . 

Training and spedal 
schools 

Secondary boys* idiook. 

Primary boys schools . 

Girls' schools • 

Total 



Expenditure on institutkms matntaliwd or aided bjr 
pubUc fnnda in 1909-4 riom 



Pro- 
vincial 
rcTcnuea. 


District 

and 
municipal 
fands. 


Pees. 


' — 

sSrSa 


Toul. 


Ri. 


Rs 


Rs. 


Ra. 


Rs. 


4,00,176 


6,910 




77,980 


Si8o>344 


66,006 

4,7'7 


89,490 

4»S3.42' 

9,07,650 
70,076 


12,056 

4.30. '49 
74.217 
«3»945 


1.^,656 
>,73»«67 

28,265 
1,49,336 


1 183, 308 

•J, 78,59' 
10,14,849 

3.63,780 




«5»»7>547 


6,95*705 


4»44i»44 





In 1845, when efforts to spread education were commencing, there 
was only one native paper in the Provinces not printed in English, 
and that was in Persian. By 1881 there were 69, and the number 
rose to loi in 1891 and 119 in 1901. Of the papers appearing in 
1901, 3 were dailies and 3 more were published twice or thrice a 
week; 11 were in English and 103 in the vernacular (69 in Persian 
and 34 in NSgari characters). The total circulation of the vernacular 
papers exceeds 40,000. The papers with the largest circulations are : 
the Rajput (fortnightly), which is chiefly occupied with the condition 
of Rajputs ; t!ie H karat Jlwan (weekly), a Hindu paper of moderate 
lone in politics ; the Sandtan Dharm Patdka (monthly), which supports 
the orthodox Hindu religion against the Arya Samaj ; /iisus (monthly), 
chiefly concerned with police cases : Kanyaki(l>j Hitkdrl (monthly), 
which promotes reforms among Kanyakubj (Kanaujia) Brahmans. 
The principal political organs in English are: the Advocate (twice a 
week) and the Kdyastha Samdchdr (now Hindustan Revieiv) (monthly), 
both of which are strong supporters of the Congress ; in vernacular Al 
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BasMr (wcfekly), which is strongly Muhammadan ; Hindus^m (weekly), 
a reproduction of the Advoeaie ; Oudh AkhbSr (datly)^ a moderate paper 
which oppoaes the Congress; (hM SamSekdr (weekly), a moderate 
paper. Taken as a whole the tone of the Press is satisfactory. 
Government is kcLiily criticized, often without a due knowledge of 
the facts, 'i'he leading castes, the Arya Sam§j, and the talukddrs of 
Oudh all have their own organs. About one>third of the number of 
papers published in 1901 were in the Muhammadan interest. The 
Pioneer^ published at Allahabad, is the chief Anglo-Indian oigan. 

The total number of publications (books, &c.) registered was 959 
in 189 1 and 1,449 i'^ T901. The most striking feature about these 
figures is the large increase in original works from 723 to 1,399, and 
the decrease in republications from 104 to 6, and in translations from 
132 to 44. Classifying the books by siibiects, it appears that in 1901 
educational works, which are chiefly school books, numbered 360, or 
one-quarter of the total, while in 1891 they had been only 87, or one- 
eleventh. Books on religious subjects have decreased from 306 to 
238, while poetical works have increased from 70 to 266. Novels 
have risen from 65 to 104. In 1901 the other principal classes of 
books were History, 77 (59 educational); Language, 196 (178 edu- 
cational); Philosophy, 44; and Miscellaneous, 387 (73 educational). 
The headings Arts, Biography, Drama, Voyages and Travels included 
only 54 books, while but of 30 books on scientific subjects 28 were 
educational. 

The Medical department is in chajge of an Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. Every District but AlmorS is in chaige of a Civil Surgeon, 
Medical ^ Assistant in a few of the larger stations. 

^ Medical officers in military employ also hold collateral 
civil chaige at Almoit and RSnlkhet. There are eigtfty>three Assistant 
Suigeons in charge of the more important dispensaries, and a large 
numb^ of Hospital Assistants. The important statistics of medical 
work are given in Table XV on pages 275 and 276. The number 
of hospitals and dispensaries has risen from 2r2 in 1881 to 299 in 
1891, 485 in 1901, and 500 in 1903. The increase between 1891 
and 1901 was largely due to the inclusion in the returns of more 
than TOO police, railway, forest, and private disi)ensaries. The total 
income in 1903 was 94 lakhs, less than half of which came from 
Provincial revenues, while Local funds contributed 2-5 lakhs, and the 
income from fees, subscriptions, and endowments was 2-8 lakhs. 
E\[>enditure amounlcd to 8-6 lakhs. The number of beds available 
was 2,737 f<^*" nialc patients and 1,492 for females, of which 900 
were in hospitals and dispensaries exclusively for females. The largest 
number of beds in any single hospital is 151 at Bareuly. The best- 
equipped hospitals for native patients are the Thomason Hospital at 
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Agra and tlv; Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow. The Ramsay Hospital 
for Europeans, opened at Naini Tal in 1892, cost more than 2\ lakhs, 
about half of which was provided from Government funds. The 
nuiiiljcr of visits paid by lady doctors and female hospital assistants 
to women at their homes in the bazars in 1903 was about 3,800, 
and more than 300 of these were visits made to native ladies of the 
pat da nashin class. 

There are four lunatic asylums — at Bareilly, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Benares — with 1,148 inmates in 1903, of whom 281 were criminal 
lunatics. Out of 32 7 cases in 1903, the principal causes of insanity were 
alleged to be charm- and ^d^Vf-smoking 51, spirit-drinking 13, fever 
28, epilepsy 23, heredity 17, exposure and injury to brain 14, moral 
causes 46, and unknown 108. 

Inoculation by indigoious methods is not common* but is occasionally 
practised by the Msli or gardener caste, which is believed to have 
special influence over smalUpox. The statistics of vaccination are 
shown in Table XV on page 276. A d^pdt for the supply of calf-lymph 
has been established near Nairn Tal. Small-pox epidemics have de- 
creased considerably with the spread of vaccination. 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets was first introduced 
in 1895. The packets are now prepared in the Allgarh jail; and in 
1903 the amount realized was Rs. 3,099, representing nearly 200,000 
packets of 5-grain doses. 

The (United Provinces) Village Sanitation Act of 1892 provides 
for inquiries being made into the sufficiency and purity of the water- 
supply in villages with a population of not less than 2,000. It was 
applied experimentally in eight Districts in 1894 and to the whole 
Provinces in 1896. I'art of the funds reciuired may he .su{)j>liQd by 
District boards, and grants have also been made by Govermiictit ; 
but owing to the prejudices of tiie people progress is slow, l lie Act 
also provides for necessary action being taken in villages in the case 
of epidemics, and for elementary conservancy. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, begun Ijy Colonel 
Lambton in 1802, was extended over the North Western Provinces^ 
chiefly between 1843 and 1850, and forms the even- 
tual basis on which all modern surveys are made. 
Before 1823 such other professional surveys as existed were merely 
of the nature of military reconnaissances. In 1823 the professional 
survey was begun. Its work consisted in the prepaiatkm of maps 
on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, based on theodolite traverses;, 
and showing the boundaries and sites of villages and all topographical 
features. Practically the whole of the Provinces were surveyed in this 
manner, but the records of several Districts were lost during the Mutiny. 

' Now tbe Provinoe of Agra. 
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Up to 187 1 cadastral surveys were carried out by the Settlement 
officers in Districts under settlement The maps at first were mere 
eye sketches, showing roughly the position and shape of each field ; 
but in 1852 the introduction of the plane-table resulted in a marked 
improvement. Amlns were the usual agency employed, but occasionally 
the work was done by the pahvdris with considerable success. 

The scale was 16 inches to the mile, or morr usually some nearly 
equivalent scale of the local umt of nieasurenient. These surveys 
not being based on scientitic data, the areas were unreliable, and the 
compilation of maps of areas larger than a villaj;e was difficult and 
unsatisfactory. After itSyi the two systems of revenue survey were 
amalgamated, and cadastral surveys on the 16-inch scale, based on 
theodolite traverses, were carried out by professional survey parties. 
In the earlier surveys under this system, ui addition U) the nia[)s, the 
survey parties were responsible for the entries in certain of the field- 
book columns, and in Districts surveyed later they were associated with 
the Settlement department in the preparation of other portions of the 
records-of-rights as well. The tracts professionally surveyed between 
187X and 1894 were the Districts of Agra, Muttra, Bands, Hamlrpur, and 
MorftdabAd, the permanently settled areas in Benares, MirzSpur, Ghazl« 
pur, Jaunpur, and Ballia, and the Districts of Dehra DOn, Gorakhpur, 
Bastl, Jhflnsi (excluding Lalitpur), and GarhwSl. In 1894 sun'ey by 
anans was replaced by the system of survey \if paiwari VifisDicy, Under 
this system, in Districts under survey, after the professional traverse opera* 
tions have been completed, each pcUwari undergoes a course of instruc- 
tion, and then, under the supervision of a survey officer assisted by a small 
professional staff, surveys the villages of his circle and prepares for each 
a complete preliminary record-of-rights, which is afterwards attested 
by a Settlement official before assessment. An officer of the Survey 
of India is in professional charge of the several survey establishments ; 
the methods of survey and check survey are those of the Survey of 
India, and the Deputy-Survcyor-General is empowered to inspect the 
work. After settlement the patirdfis who have been trained are, 
with the exception of a small minority who fail to qualiiV, competent 
to maintain the new maps and records under the supervision of the 
kanungoSy a number of whom are also trained during the surve) 
operations. The Districts where new maps and records have been 
prepared by paficdri agency since 1894 are Jhansi (Lalitpur subdivision). 
Meerut, Kahraich, Kheri, Shahjahanpur, I^areilly, Pilibhit, Gonda, 
Farrukhabad, Etah, and portions of Sitapur, Bijnor, Nain! Tal, Etawah, 
and Aligarh 

In addition to the surveys mentioned, the following ureas have 
been surveyed topographically by the Survey of India : between 1 840 
and 1870, Saharanpur, Muzaffiirnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
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and some pnrts of Mirzapur, on ihe 2-inch scale ; between 1851 and 
1853, the Native State of Tehri, on the |-inch scale ; Dehra Dun and 
the Siwaliks, partly on the 4-inch and partly on the 2-inch scales, 
between 1873 and 1876 ; and Kumaun and Garhwal, on the i-inch 

scale in 1886-8. 

[II. G. Keene : Fall of ilie Mughal Empire (1876), and History 
of Hindustan (1885). — Official Mutiny Nanratives. — A. Fiihrer : Monu- 
mental Antiquum and List of Christian Tombs in ihe North- Western 
Provinces and Oudh (Ailahftbftd, 1891 and 1895). — Census Reports 
(Agra), 1848, 1853, 1865, and 1872 ; (Oudh) 1869; (United Provinces) 
1 88 1, 1 89 1, and 190 1. — ^W. Crooke: Popuiar Religion and Folk-lore 
(1896)'; Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1896); The North-Wesiem Provinces and Oudh (1897). — 
W. H. Moreland : The Agriculture of the Umt^ Provinces (AlIaMbSd, 
1904). — T. Morison : The Industrial Organization of an JmUan Proving 
(1906). — Provincial Moni^;raphs on Brass and Copper, Pottery, Dyes, 
Cotton, Woollen and Silk Fabrics, Ivory- and Wood-carving, Su^, 
Tanning, and Gold and Silver Ware (Allahabad, 1894- 1905). — Dis- 
trict Gazetteers (under revision).— Other authorities will be found 
under Oudh.] For tables see pages 258-76. 

Unjha. (or Unza). — Town in the Sidhpur tdluka, Kadi prdni, Baroda 
State, situated in 23° 49' N. and 72° 26' E., on the Raj pu tana- Mai wa 
Railway, 56 miles north of Ahmadabad, and 8 miles south of Sidhpur. 
Population (1001), g,8oo. Unjha is probably the original seat in 
Gujarat of the Kadwa Kunbis, who migrated from Marwar in the time 
of the Rajput kings. The Kadwa KunbLs now constitute about a third 
of the total population. Among them marriages take place only once 
in every ten or twelve years, when a large number of them enter the 
matrimonial state. All girls of the caste more than forty days old 
must be married on one or other of certain fixed days ; and should 
no husband be found, a proxy bridegroom is sometimes set up and 
married to a number of girls, who immediately enter a state of nominal 
widowhood until an eligible suitor appears, when the parents give them 
in naira or second marriage. More frequently even the proxy is dis- 
pensed with, and little girls are married to bouquets of flowers, which 
are treated as actual bridegrooms during the ceremonies and then 
thrown into a well. The town is managed by a municipality, which 
receives an annual grant from the State of Rs. 2,000. It possesses 
Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools, two dhdrmsalas, local offices, 
and the large temple of the Kadwa Kunbis. A well-attended Mr is 
held here once a year. 

Unta Dhiirft. — Pass to Tibet in Almort District, United Provinces. 
AIp^ Anta Dhura. 

Untdi. — Petty State in Katmiawar, Bombay. 
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UNITED PROVINCES 



TABLE IV 



Statistics of Agriculture, United Provinces 

On Mpuuc miles) 





Average 
for 


Average 

for 

ifigiiiyon. 


1900-1. 




Total area .... 


90,268 


101 .4 :ij 


'03,757 


'04,075 






JO ■? J I 




<l y . 1 u 


CultivaMc, but not cnltivated 




36>443 


3597S 


35,6oi 


Uncultivnble • » « . 




13.900 


»3.747 


1.^*548 


Total cultivated arM • . • 


50,889 


52.076 


54i^3< 


54»925 


Irrigated fimn canals . 






a,7to 


3«354 


„ .» wells and tanks . 


8.349 


10,305 


io«ia6 


11,873 


„ M other sources 


3,691 




738 


975 


Total irrigated area . 


13*179 


14,308 


I3,5«4 


17,201 


Unirrigated area 


37,710 


37,7«8 


- 40,468 


37,734 












w\ . _ ^ 




11.598 


ii,so8 


9,403 


VSffl. _ 


8,074 


8,561 


9.939 


12,170 


Other food -grains and pulses 


34.073 


35,119 


35»63 3 


37.565 




1,283 




1,344 


2,107 






1,949 


1,895 


1,703 


Colloii 


2,374 


»»792 




i*206 


Other fibres . . . 


1.^6 


137 


if9 


174 


Poppy 


589 


490 


6iB 


6S9 




606 


501 


410 


330 


Tea 


. 13 


13 


13 


13 


Tobacco 


100 


88 


85 


81 


Miscellaaeons .... 


a,66i 


3,278 


3,076 


3,825 


Total area cropped . 


59.889 


63,868 


64,901 


68,341 


Area double cropped . 


10,766 


13,189 


11,649 





NOTB.— The principal crap* inigUnd are wheat, sagar cane, rice, and garden 
The areas are taken 1^ the vUtage aUtiatici. 
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Provisions 
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All other articlcB of merchai 
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TABLE VII 



Statistics of Civil Justice, United Provinces 





fortrn 

years 
ending 

i8go. 


Avrraxe 
for ten 

y«an 
emfing 

19001 


1901. 


• 


Snits for money and movable 
property .... 

Title and other suits 

Rentsaits . . . . 

Total 




117,328 
3',3«9 


36,387 
404,46a 


35.1.^6 
aSo^ijiS 


7,6 5,;- 02 








417,547 



Statistics of Criminal Justice, United Provinces 





Average 
for ten 
years 
emJine 
1890 


1 Average 
for ten 
years 

ending 
190a 


1 

1901. 


190J. 


^ 5 

w 

S i - 

5i§ 


Nnmber of persons tried— 












(a) ("or oflienGes against penon 
and propertjr . • 


141,605 


t33*747 


111,067 


106,158 




iji) For other offences agninitthe 

Indian I'enal Cor'e . 


26,845 


>3.377 


a 1,54a 


ai,338 


53-4 


(^) For offences against Criminal 
Procednic Code, Special 
and Local Lav* 


«7,547 


7»»7f7 


74.3" 


7»f33« 


74.! 


Total 


336,795 


_ 

aaa,88i | 


206,920 


I99,S36 1 


492 



VOL. XXIV. S 
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TABLE IX 



Frincifal Heads of ExPENDiruRB^ United Provihcbs 

(in thmmndf ol rupees) 





Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March ^i, 
189a 


Average 
for ten 

Tcai a 

ending 
March 31, 
1900. 


Year 

^1 1 Villi j£ 

March 31, 


Year 

fkn H 1 r\ 

March 3 1, 
1904. 


Opemng balftooe 


60,84, 




40>39* 


38,16, 


(1) Charges in respect of 
collection (principally Land 
Revenue and Forests) 


6o<6o. 


iiO,6l, 






(2) Salaries and expenses of 
Civil Deptttmenti— 










{a) General Admiiristnition 


",71, 


13,43, 


13.90, 


14,89, 


{b) Law and Joslice . 


52,65, 


66,1 1, 


70,33, 


69,09, 


{c) Police . , . , 


d7i47> 


44»8a, 




31,79, 


ld\ Fidiifwtion ... 




a oS 




10 aa 


(«)M«diad . , . 


S>95* 


7»8o, 


11,51, 


9,70, 


if) Omer betas 


2,2a, 


3,00, 


3,05, 


3,88, 


(3) Pensions and miscellaneous 
civil cb«£M .... 


>7»49» 




30,88, 


33*43, 


(4) Famine reUef . 


I, 


37, 


40. 


Nil. 


(5) Irri^tion 


33,98* 


56,99, 


64,81, 


67,22, 


(6) Civil Public Works . 


39,30, 




37»i3, 


50,17, 


(7") Other charges and adjast- 
ments 


44,47i 




35,36, 


30,99, 


Total expenditure 


3,09*68, 


3>39>93* 


3,67,51, 


3,95,38, 


1 Closing balaooe . 




3i>97> 


48,44, 


75,35, 



8 3 
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UNITED PROVINCES 



TABLE X 

Income and Expenditurb of District Boards, 
United Provinces 





AvrT»ge foe 
three jresn 
cndia|[ 190a 




t90j-'4. 


Income from— 


Rs. 


Rs, 


Rs. 


Land revenae . • • 


14,180 




"4»7«7 


ProvincuU mta . . 




3},07,s67 


3Sf4'>544 


Xntefeft .... 




17,103 


18,75^ 


Edttcatioo .... 




2,96,864 


3,88,885 


Medical .... 


1,60,107 


1,61,451 


3,30,768 


S\;ienUhc, &C. . 


6,151 


9350 


34.283 


Misoelbneoas . 


11,66,816 


7»8>»793 


iai49>7ii 


Civil woik» 


93.<»7> 


1,11,837 


1.74.03a 


Poands .... 






4.03,77a 


I^'criict . • • • 




4.43»584 


4,90,800 


Tottl income 








Expenditure on-— 








Genenl ftdministnUion 


74,88a 


90^755 




l£d«c«ti<m .... 




)4i74*5i9 


»«t4*«998 


Medicftl . • , . 




5i9«»»9« 


«.93.«M 


Scientific, ftc . . . 




36,543 


63.985 


Miscellaneoiu . . 


6,27,263 


6,77,198 


3w559> 


Civil works . . 


23,41,818 


24.36,819 


31,81,897 


Total expenditure 


48,85, 3.'S 




62,64,641 



Note.— Gri>^s receipt* and expcnditnre on account ot pouiuls and terries are shown 
fram 1900 and 1901 fttpeeiivdjr. Thie total taoooM ia the fif«tcolaflM iadudca aa 
wmt^ baled apon net reodpt& 
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TABLE XI 

Income and Expenditure op Municipalities^ United 

Provinces 







A*pragefor 








1389-90. 


ten years 


1900-1. 


1903-4. 






1891-19001. 






Ra. 


Ra. 




Ra. 


Ra. 








Octroi .... 


90^01,94^ 




a7,03»335 


30^73,388 


Tax on htniseB and buds 


73,264 


1*01,319 


1,30,778 


1,89,696 


Other tftxes 


2.68.Q10 








Kents . • • . 


%•* 


2,18,146 


ai76,504 


3,67,388 


touw . « . . 




9^i3i544 




13,41,000 


Othcf ionfcea . 




8»«»539 


8i4».633 


I3i34>042 


Avuu im^mmhc 




co.98.8S8 


KI.CC1l96o 
0 " 


7*i»4»559 


Expenditure ort'— 










Administration and col- 










iccnoii or tans 




4>76,5i2 


6,4 -^ 343 


7.13,035 


Public safety , 


5.36,797 


5,98,054 




7»3£i3q6 


Water-gupply and drain- 










age :— 










{a) Capital . , 


9.97.458 


'0.85,385 


3,31,021 


7,27,297 


{b) Itfaintenaoce . 


68.658 


3»o6,a35 


4>55Ho8 


4,89,811 


Cooflemn^ . 




8,56,586 


io,75>387 


JS,6t,0S3 


Hospitals and dispcn> 


85,586 








saries .... 


1,13.811 


i*7«,764 


1,64*318 


Pablie works . 




5>>4>957 


5,07,6a I 


7.^,365 


Education 


ii«8»573 


■,37.387 


a*C5,364 


M3,077 


Other beads . 


8,38,431 


9,33,336 


9,07,679 


7,83," 7 1 


Total expenditvrc 




50,ai.553 


48,64,248 j 


5S.M.793 ! 
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V SITED PROViyCES 
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XJpaivh&t.— Table-land in the east of the Jashpur State, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22** 49' and 23'' o' N. and 84** 10' and 
84° 22^ £. On the RSncliI side it attains an average elevation of 
2,200 feet above the sea, and is fringed by hills which in places rise 
a thousand feet higher. Approached from the east, the Uparghat 
blends with, and forms an integral part of, the plateau of Chota 
Nagpiir proper ; while on the west it springs from the lowland region 
known as the Hctghat in a scarped, fortress like wall, buttressed here 
and there b\ projecting masses of rock. On this side the passes are 
extremely ditficult, being unsafe for horsemen and utterly inaccessible 
by wheeled traflic. The Uparghat again is divided by a slight 
depiesbion from the still loftier plateau of KhuriS, which occupies the 
north-western corner of the State. 

Uparwara. — Thakurdt in the Mai a a Agency, Central India. 

Upleta. — Town in the State of Gondal, Kaiiuawar, Bombay, 
situated in 21° 44' N. and 70° 20' E.. on the western bank of the 
river Moj, and 19 miles north-west of Junaj^arh. Population (1901), 
9,429. Upleta is a wealthy town, second only to Dhoraji and Gondal 
in the Gondal State, and has a darbar palace. The town is connected 
with Dhoraji by a good made road. It also has a railway station on 
the Bhavnagar-<7ondal-Junagarh-Forbandar Railway. 

Uprnftka.— Village in the Sarvasiddhi taluk of Vizagapatam District, 
Madias, situated in 1 7^ 24' N. and 82^ 43' E. A vecy ancient temple 
stands heze which contains no image, only the conch and discus of 
Vishnu being figured on the stone within the shrine. The yearly 
marriage of the god attracts great numbers of pilgrims in March. 
At the Census of 1901 there were 5,536 persons in the village, but 
more than 3,000 of them were pilgrims. 

Upper Slnd Frontier District.— District forming the northern- 
most portion of the province of Sind, Bombay, and lying between 
27° $6' and 28° 27' N. and 68° and 69° 44' E., with an area of 2,621 
square miles. It is bounded on the north and west by the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District of the Punjab and by BaluchistSn; on the south by 
Sukkur District ; and on the east by the river Indus. 

The District consists of a narrow strip of level plain covered in parts 
with dense jungle, which, prior to the construction of the Kashmor 

embankment in 1879-80, was exposed to annual 

inundations. The embankment now keeps out the a^^ti, 
flood-water, and cultivation is general. The greatest 
length from east to west is 114 miles, and the maximum breadth from 
north to south 20 miles. The land itself lies from 170 to 273 feet 
above sea-level, being highest on its eastern side near the river Indus, 
whence it slopes downwards to the west. The south-cast extremity 
of the District consists of high mountains, part of the Klrthar range, 
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the highest peak being MiangQn (5,100 feet). These hills and the 
adjacent flood-swept plain are sparsely inhabited. The northern border 
of the District is skirted by the Bugti hills, part of tlie Sulaimftn moun- 
tains. Geologically, the District consists of alluvial deposits and 

desert. 

The principal trees met with include the tamarisk or /a/, bahdn (Popu- 
lus euphratica)^ babul^ wild caper- tree or kirir^ kandt\ nlm, sirih {Acaa'a 
ZeMek), black-wood or /J//, jujube or ber, and the /<//. The wild animals 
comprise hogs, which are very numerous, gazelles, hog-deer ( fhard), 
hyenas, wolves, jackals, and foxes. Wild sheep (ii^ad) and sometimes 
ibex are found in the mountains, and a leopard was recently shot on 
the plains near Kashmor. Tigers are now quite extinct. The imperial 
grouse {churai) and the raven, elsewhere rare in Sind, are found in 
this District. 

The climate is remarkable for its intense heat, the greatest in India, 
its VciiuiLions in temperature, and the smallness of the raintall. The 
hot season extends irom April to October. For the remainder of the 
year the weather is cold and agreeable. In November and March 
the temperature rises considerably in the daytime, but in the winter 
nights cold is severe and frost is frequent Cool nights are experienced 
in April and May, after which the full force of the heat is felt, the 
nights being oppressive and the humidity generally over 70 per cent. 
During the five years 1900-4, the maadmum temperature recorded was 
126^, the minimum on the same day being 8S**. Shade temperatures 
over 1 30** are frequently recorded, and sometimes the thermometer 
does not &11 below 90*^ for several successive days. After August the 
nights become cooler, the north-west wind sets in, and by the middle 
of October the temperature &tls considerably. The annual rainfall 
averages about 3 inches. 

The history of the Sind Frontier is bound up with that of the border 
tribes and the measures taken for converting them from their predatory 
^ habits to the peaceful pursuits of cultivators and 

traders. No better account has been given of this 
work than that from the pen of General Jacob, who, as Commandant 
and Political Superintendent of the Frontier, had so large a share in 
its successful completion, and whose name remains associated with 
Jacobabad, the capital of the District, as an enduring memorial. The 
border tribes are the Mazaris, Burdis or Buledhis, Khosas, Jamalis, 
Jatois, Dombkis, Jakranis, and Bugtis. The Mazaris inhabit the 
countr)' on the right bank of the Indus, partly within the Umits of 
Sind and partly in the Punjab. They are ilie most expert cattle- 
stealers in the border country. The Burdis reside on the west bank 
of the Indus, between the MazSris and the Begari canal. They first 
came into contact with the British in 1838, in consequence of which 
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the latter in 1839 received the fortress of Bukkur from Mir Rustam 
of Khairpur, to whom the Burdis were subject. They then bore an 
evil reputation for robbery and murder. In 1843 they be^ amf subject 
to Mir All Murad, on the deposition of Mir Rustam, and assisted the 
former in his hill campaign with Sir Charles Napier in 1844. In 1S47 
the depredations of the Burdis, assisted by the Khosas, Donibkis, and 
Jakranis, engaged the attention of the Sind Horse under Major Jacob, 
who broke up the confederacy, disarmed the tribes, cut roads through 
the jungles which had given cover to them, and reduced the country to 
order. The tract inhabited by the Burdis, known as Burdika, became 
British territory in 1852, when the lands of Mir Rustam, as first con- 
ferred on Mir All Murad, were resumed. The Khosas are found 
throughout Sind, and formerly extended their plundering raids into 
Gujarat. Most formidable among the Baloch tribe?, however, were 
the Dombkis and Jakranis. Up to 1845 they resided in ]'2astern 
Kachhi, wiiere they held a large tract of country. After the canipai^^n 
of Sir Charles Napier in 1844-5, defeated Dombkis and Jakranis 
were settled at Janidero and its vicinity, and a Commissioner was 
appointed to superintend them. Instead of settling down to cultivate 
the lands then allotted to them, these turbulent tribes, assisted by the 
Bugtis, made repeated plundering excursions from Sind into the neigh- 
bouring countries. The border country was left uncultivated, canals 
remained uncleared, and all peaceable people left the neighbourhood. 
In 1847 the Sind Horse were ordered up from Hyderabad to pacify 
the country, Major Jacob being placed in command of the Frontier. 
A persistent pursuit of the tribesmen followed, parties of plunderers 
being tracked and hunted down in all directions, until the mam body 
of the marauders was surrounded and secured. Major Jacob then set 
the Jakranis to clear out the Nur Wah Canal, and settled the Baloch 
trib^men on the adjacent territory. They rapidly reconciled them- 
selves to peaceful pursuits, and have since continued contentedly to 
cultivate their holdings. 

The District contains one town, Jacobabad, and 390 villages. 
According to the last four enumerations, the population has more 
than doubled in thirty years. In 1872 it was 
"SjOSo; in 1881, 145,810; in 1891, 174,548; and * 
the Census of 1901 returned a total of 232,045, or 89 persons per 
square mile. The increase is due to immigration from Baluchistan 
and the Punjab, to fresh lands having been brought under cuUivation, 
and to changes in the area of the District amounting to an atldition 
of about 500 sqtiare miles. The population is distributed as 
in the table on the next page. 

The chief language is Sindi, which is spoken by 165,110 ]>ersons, 
ur 7 1 per cent, of the total. Baluchi and Siraiki are also spoken in 
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all parts of the Di'^trict. Musalinans form 90 per cent, of the total 
population and Hindus 9 per cent. 
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The Batoch (72,500), who form the predominant class of the 
Muhammadan population, are divided into the following main tribes : 
the Burdis (23,000) living in the neighbourhood of Kashmor; the 
Khosas (9,000) distributed throughout the District; the Dombkis 
(7,000), near JacobAbad and Kumbri; the Chandias (6,000), the 
Ligharis (5iOoo), and the Rind (8,000) in the west. There are nume- 
rous Sindl tribes, chief of which are the Sammas (471500) and Samras 
(9,000). Minor divisions are Chachars, Mahars, Panhars, &c. Jats, 
including Lisharis, Sinjiinis, WaswSns, Bftbars, &c., number 9,000; 
they live in encampments of mat tents and are engaged in tending 
and rearing camels. There are 9,000 Brftbuis. Among Hindus the 
only caste of importance is the Lohana (14,000), which provides clerks, 
merchants, shopkeepeiSy and a few i^iculturists. During the cold 
season there is a large temporary immigration of Afghans, chiefly 
labourers, but including many merchants and horse-dealers. The 
District is mainly agricultural, 74 per cent, of the population being 
supported by this means. The industrial population forms 18 per cent. 

Of 62 Christians in 1901 only 2 were natives, l)el()nging to the 
Roman Catholic denomination. There is no mission at work in 
the District. 

The general nature of the soil is an alluvial deposit brought down 
by the Indus. There is a certain amount of sand, and a good deal 

of alkali land l^nuwn as kalar. The latter has in- 
creased considerably since the Kashmor embankment 
shut off the river-floods. It can, however, be kept down by heavy 
watering, and is now frequently reclaimed in this way, good millet 
and rice being grown on it. In the high lands alkali is very common. 
The torrents from the northern and westm hills bring down another 
kind of alluvial soil, hard, thirsty, and reddish clay, which is fertile if 
heavily watered. 
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The different modes of cultivation are known under the names of 
mok^ where the land is lower than the surface of the water by which 
it is irrigated; charkhiy where the land is watered by a wheel from 
a canal or well; bosi^ where land is flooded from canals during the 
annual inundation ; and sai/dbi^ or land overflowed by the river during 
the annual inundation. The chief kharif crops are jowdr, bdjra, 
sesamum, and mung or black gram, 'i'he rabi crops are wheat, gram, 
colza or sariku, white mustard or Jdmbho, barley, and vetches. Melons 
and gourds are planted before the kharif. Cotton is sown in March 
and picked in the late autumn. It is cultivated in land which has 
been flooded, ploughed, and rolled in autumn, and derives its moisture 
from percolation or from canals. 

Besides the ordinary alienations, large tracts of land in the District 
have been granted rent-free to Baloch chiefs and their tribesmen — 
some in perpetuity, others for Kfe, but all conditional on good be- 
haviour and l6yalty, and subject to payment of hahi^ (water-rate) or 
any other local cess legally imposed. The area thus granted amounts 
to 74 square miles. 

The chief statistics of cultivation in 1905-4 are shown below, in 
square miles: — 



TUuka. 
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Irrigated. 
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,9s 


107 


184 




Total 




'.38s 


76a 


555 


5* 



* Tills figure differs from the area showo in the paragraph on popakutioii above, 

betn); baiieu un more recent information. 



The principal crops arc rice (78 sijuare miles), jowdr (206), bdjra 
{136), wheat (71), gram (82), lang (57), sesamum (94), and rape-seed 
(39 square miles). The sandy lands near Jacobabad produce melons 
of very fair quality. Apart from a considerable increvise of cultivation 
due lo extension of canals, no noteworthy agricultural im]3rovement 
has taken place during the last twenty years. Large suiiu. have been 
advanced to the cultivators under the Agriculturists' Loans Act for 
canal clearance and for the purchase of seed, amounting, during the 
decade ending 1903-4, to more than 2} lakhs. Of this sum» Rs. 45,000 
was advanced in 1898-9, Rs. 56,000 in 1901-2, and Rs. 58,000 in 
1903-4. 

The cattle used for draught are generally of fair quality; but the 
Kachhi breed, from the NSri river, near Bhag, is especially famous 
throughout both Sind and the Punjab. Much attention is bestowed 
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by the Baloch on tlie breeding of mares. The sheep are of the dntnba 
or "fat-tailed kind, yielding excellent mutton. 

The total irrigated area in 1903 4 was 762 square miles, of which 
705 square mile^ were irrigated from ( ioverniuent canals. The follow- 
ing are the pnricipal canals maintained by (iovernment, which form 
an important source of the District revenue, i'he Begari Canal takes 
off from the Indus in the extiruie south eastern corner, and flows 
along the south of the District to Khaira Garhi in the extreme west; 
total length, including branches, 158 miles; width at mouth, 57 feet; 
navigable by boats for 58 miles. The cfist of this canal during the 
four years ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 49,455, while the av* r;ii;e 
annual revenue during the same period amounted to nearly 4 lakhs \ 
the revenue in 1903-4 was half of the District total. The area 
in the District irrigated by the canal was 287 square miles in 1903-4. 
The Begiiri is continued bjr the Sir Canal, which brings in an annual 
revenue of Rs. 16,000, realized as a water rate from lands irrigated by 
it and lying in Kal&t territory. The Niir Wah is a branch of the 
BegSri, taking off from that canal 40 miles from its head, and running 
northwards to Jacobibad, a distance of 19 miles, of which 10 miles 
are navigable. The Mirza Wah is another branch of the BegSri, 
9} mites in length, watering the tappas of Mirpur, BalochabSd, Mfral, 
and MubSrakpur. The Budhu Wah is a short branch of the NOr Wah, 
4 miles in length. The Desert Canal runs 75 miles west of Kashmor, 
irrigating about 207 square miles. The Unar Wah, which has its 
source in tlie A\'adhu dandh (war) of the Indus, runs for 36 miles 
through the District, irrigating 130 square miles. These canals have 
numerous smaller branches. The other important works supplying 
irrigation are the Kashmor embankment (6 square miles), the Sukkur 
Canal (61), and the Ghar Canal (33). The area irrigated from wells 
is only half a square mile, and from all other sources 61 square miles. 

forests in charge of the Forest department cover about 52 square 
miles. Some of them contain bahan and kandi of a fair size, but they 
arc mostly tamarisk scrub. The canal banks are commonly lined with 
babuls^ but trees are ccjmmonest on the roadside. In the last three 
years many thousands of trees have been planted by the local boards. 

The manufacture of salt, which was formerly conducted on a large 
scale, is now prohibited, and local wants are supplied from tht; Moach 

works near Karachi. The lacquered woothvork of 
eommuida^iis. ^^^^mor is worthy of mention. Embroidered and 
plain shoes are made at Mirpur, Ghauspur, and other 
places in the District to the number of from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand pairs a )ear. Woollen carpels, saddle bags, nose-bags, ropes, 
grain-bags, &c., are woven by Baloch and Jat women. Mats, brooms, 
sieves, baskets, fans, and ropes are similarly made from the leaves of 
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the pish (dwarf-palm). Cotton cloth of an inferior description is also 
woven. Dyeing and calico printitig are carried on to a small extent. 

The internal trade and commerce of this District is principally in 
Jmsar^ bdjray and A/, the greater part of which is sent to the sea-board. 
The transit trade from Central Asia into Sind is also considerable. 
This trade is conducted by means of the railway and on camels, ponies, 
and asses, chiefly by the great road which runs through the entire 
breadth of the District from Jacobabad to Kashmor, and thence to 
Mithankot. The merchandise brought from these places consists of 
wix>!, woollen apparel, manjit or madder, fruits, carpets, and horses j 
of the last some are purchased for the u>e of the cavalry at Jacobibad, 
and the others generally proceed to Karachi by the Kalat road. 1 he 
District share of the trans-frontier trade has decreased suice through 
transit was established by the construction of the Quetta railway. The 
chief articles of export to Baluchistan and Afghanistan are European 
and Indian piece-goods, leather, brass and copper, sugar, and tea. 

The Quetta branch of the North-Western Railway runs through the 
centre of the District. There are upwards of 1,150 miles of roads of all 
descriptions, mostly inferior, owing to the nature of the soil and the 
difficulty of obtaining material for repairs. Of these, 32^ miles are 
maintained by the Public Works department and 1,121 miles by the 
local authorities. The only metalled roads are in JaoobftlMkl town. 
Elsewhere, roads are strewn with straw or grass. The chief lines of 
road are tfiose from Jacobabad to ShikSrpur, to Dll Murld, to Tower 
BegSri, to Nai^rSbSd, to Rojban, to Mubfiiakpur, to MIrpur, to Kandh- 
kot, to Ghauspur, to Garhi Khairo, to Gora Niri, to Sanri, and to Toj ; 
ftom Dtl Murad to Garhi Hasan, to TangwSni, to Kandhkot, to Kumbri, 
and to Kashmor; from Tower Begiri to Chausul and Rato-Dero; from 
NasfrSbad to Sbahpur \ Tfrom Rojban to Muhammadabad and Kbaira 
Garhi ; and from Chausfll to Sbikftrpur. Avenues of trees are main- 
tained on 72 miles of roads. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who is also 
District and Sessions Judge and is assisted by a Deputy-Collector. 
It is divided into 5 talukas — JacobablUl, Thul, j^^mj^igtrnjiQ^ 
Kashmor, Sh&hdadpur, and Kandhkot. 

Civil justice is administered by a Subordinate Judge, sitting at 
Jacobabad, who is subordinate to the District Judge of Sukkur- 
I^rkana. The chief criminal jurisdiction rests with the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The staff inrludes a Cantonment Magistrate and 
a resident magistrate at Jar<)l>abad. The crimes most prevalent 
are cattle-lifting, murder, and grievous hurt. Dacoities are of rare 
occurrence. 

The irrigation settlement is in ft)rce in the whole of the District. 
Almost all irrigable land that has been reclaimed from jungle after 
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the cessation of the floods is occupied and is cultivated in rotation. 
A considerable area of land, amounting to 555 square miles, is still 

unoccupied and available for cultivation. The revised settlement, 
completed in 1892-3, increased the demand of the previous assess- 
ments (5-4 lakhs) by 50 per cent,, and there has been a further 
in( r< use of 20 per cent, m the last decade. The last settlement was 
introduced throughout the District between 1894 and 1897, and the 
re\nsion settlement in 1906 7. In the unsettled portion of the District 
the settlement has been introduced since 1 905-6 and shows an increase 
of 10 per cent, over the previous assessment. The average rates per 
acre are : garden land, Rs. 2-14 (maximum Rs. 3-8, minmmm Rs. 2-4) ; 
rice land, Rs. 3-1 1 (maximum Rs. 4-8, minimum Rs. 2-14); dry land, 
Rs. 2-6 (nuxiiaurn Rs. 2-12, niiiumurn 2). 

Collections on account of land revenue and loLul revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees : — 





iMo-t. 1890-1. 


1900-1. 


»903-4- 


Land teveaue • 
Total fevenne 


3,74 ! 

4,88 ^ 8,85 


>6,.S9 


»o,47 



There is only one municipality, Jaoobabad. Local affidrs elsewhere 
are administered by a District board at Jacobftbad and five iahtka 
boards, with a total income of Rs. 77,000 in 1903-4. Their principal 
source of income is the cess of one anna in the rupee of land revenue. 
More than Rs. 53,000 was spent in the same year upon buildings and 
communications. 

The police force, formerly in charge of the Deputy-Commtssiooer, 
is now controlled by an Assistant Superintendent There are 7 police 
stations in the District The total number of police is 363, including 
one inspector, 6 sub-inspectors, 63 head constables, and 292 constables. 
There are 5 subsidiary jails and 7 lock-ups in the District, with accom- 
modation for 132 prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 was 31. 

Among the Districts of the Presidency, this stands last but one 
in r^ard to education. In 1901, 4,825 persons (2-1 per cent, of the 
total) were able to read and write, including 4,796 (3-7 per cent.) 
males and 29 females. In 1881 there were q schools attended by 
371 pupils. The number of pupils rose to 2,836 m 1901. In 1903-4 
there were 138 schools with 3,933 pupils. Of these, 96 are public 
.schools, attended by 3,243 boys and 287 girls. Of the institutions 
classed as public, 50 are maintained by the local boards, 4 by munici- 
palities, 41 are aided, and one is unaided. The population consists 
largely of wild inbes recently reclaimed from marauding habits, who 
are naiuruliy at present an unpromising field for education. The 
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expenditure upon education in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 33,000, and 
.was devoted entirely to primary instnicdoiu 

There are four dispensaries and one other medical institution in the 
District, with accommodation for 62 patients. In these institutions 

17,678 cnses v.cre treated in 1904. The cases included 333 in-patients, 
and 1,163 operations were performed during the year. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 10,241, of which nearly Rs. 4,700 was met from Local 
and municipal funds. 

The number of perscms successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 6,762, 
representing a proportion of 29 per 1,000, which exceeds the Presidency 
average. 

[A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of the Province of Sind (1876).] 

Upper Sutlej Canals.— Irrigation work in the Punjab. Sutlej 

Canals, Upper. 

Upper Tinipati. — Viliuge in North Arcot District, Madras. See 

TiRUMALA. 

Upper Zliob* — Subdivision of Zbob District, Baluchistin, consist- 
ing of the HiNDUBAGH and Kila Saipulla tahilJs, 

Uppinangadi. — The only inland t&htk in South Kanara District, 
Miadras, lying between 1 2* 27' and 13* 1 1' N. and 75* 9' and 7 5** 45' E., 
with an area of 1,239 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
181,842, compared with 165,427 in 1891, showing an increase of 
9*9 per cent Puttur (population, 3,999), the head-quarters, is also 
the chief place in the subdivision of that name. The number of 
villages is 182. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,31,000. The taluk is bounded on the Mysore and 
Coorg fronrieis by the Western GhAts» the spurs and parallel ranges 
of which occupy a large portion of it, and much is und^ forest. The 
population, which mainly speaks Tulu, is consequently much scantier 
than in the rest of the Distri< t, numbering only 147 persons per square 
mile, compared with the District average of 282. Good teak and other 
timber trees are found, but the want of communications has greatly 
interfered with the working of the forests. Cardamoms are grown 
to some extent, the largest private cardamom Jungle being at Neriya. 
There is much fertile land round Puttur and in the river valleys, but 
a considerable extent of land close under the Ghats is uncultivated. 
Malarial fever, which is very rife in the interior at certain seasons 
of the year, deters settlers, and much labour is annually attracted 
by the coffee estates of Mysore and Coorg. The chief crop is rice, 
as in the rest of the Di-mct; and there are also some fine areca 
gardens, those in the neighbourhood of Vittal being exceptionally 
valuable. The coco-nut palm, however, does not thrive nearly so well 
as on the coast. The Kudremukh and Slurahmanya hills arc ihe 
most prominent points of the Western Ghats on the eastern boundary. 

T 2 
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Urai. — TahsU and town in Jilaun District^ United Provinces. See 

Oral 

Uran.— Town in the Panvel idiuka of Kolaba District, Bombay, 
situated in i8° 52' N. and 72** 56' K., on the north of Karanja 
island, about 8 miles south-east of Bombay ritv Population (1901), 
12,237. The municipality, established in 1866, liad an average income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 9,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 10,000. Uran has a large customs-house and liquor shed 
at Mora, the port, 3 miles to the north ; and nmeteen distilleries 
supply Thana and Kolaba Districts and Bombay city with liquor. 
In 1903-4 the exports were valued at 83-35 l^-^^hs and the imports 
at io-6o lakhs. The town contains a dispensary, a middle school, and 
three other schools. 

Uravakonda. iown in the (iooiy laluk of Ananiapui Di.-^lnci., 
Madras, situated in 14° 57' N. and 77^^ 16' E. Population (1901), 
9t^^S' ^ depvXy-tahsilddr is stationed here, and the town has been 
a good deal improved in recent years. The main street is wide and 
regular, and there is a fine grove just outside. The triangular hill 
round Ae base of which it is built can be seen from great distances 
over the level cotton-soil plains. Uravakonda is the commercial centre 
of this portion of the Gooty (ahtkt and is also known for its weaving. 

Urcha. — State in Central India. See Orchha. 

Urlgam (the Ooregum of the gold-mines). — Village in the Bowring- 
pet mhtk of Kol£r District, Mysore, situated in 12** 58' N. and 78"" if K, 
7 miles by rail east from Bowrii^^t. Population (1901), 6,387. The 
village contains Tamil inscriptions of the Hoysala king RftmanStha, 
dating fix>m the middle of the thirteenth century, in which the name 
appears as Urigaiyam. It was here, in 1875, that the first shaft was 
sunk for gold ; and since 1885 the neighbourhood has been entirely 
transformed by the development of the gold-mines, and the foundation 
of a new town (now named Robertsonpet). 

Urmar.— Town in the DasOya tafwi of HoshiSrpur District, Punjab. 
See Tanda Ukaiar. 

Urun-Islampur.- Head-quarters of the Valva idiuka of Satara 
District, Bombay, situated in 17^ 3' N. and 74° t6' E., 48 miles south- 
south-east of Satara town, and 3 miles east of Peth. Population ( 1901), 
i^»553' municipality, which was established in 1853, had an 

average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,600. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,300. The town consists of two distinct 
portions: Islampur, at one time a Musalman colony; and Urun, the 
Hindu and older quarter. The latter contains the shrine of Shambhu- 
appa Koshti, a Hindu devotee of the weaver caste, who performed 
many miracles and in whose honour a cliaril) dinner is given in March 
to all comers. A fair is also held. Islampur has a dispensary. 
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Uska. — Town in the Bans! tahstl of Basti District, United Provinces, 
situated in 2f 12' N. and 85° 8' K. It is at present the terminus of 
a branch of the Beng^ and Northw estern Railway from Gorakhpur; 
but the line is being extended to ruIsTpur in Gonda. Population 
(1901), 6,718. A market was founded here by a European grantee, 
and it has now become the chief town in the north of the District. 
Rice and oilseeds, the product of Nepal and of the countr)' round, are 
largely exported. Town duties, raised under the United Provinces 
Revenue Act (III of 1901), yield about Rs. 2,000 annually for the 
improvement of the place. There is a school with 102 pupils. 

Usmanabad. —District, tdluk^ and town in Hyderabad State. See 

OSMANABALi. 

Usmannagar.— Former taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad State. 

See OSMANNAGAR. 

Utakamand. — Subdivision, tdluk^ and town in Nilgiri District, 

iM.idr.LS, Sec OOTACAMUND. 

Utangan. — River in Rajputaiia and the Umicd Provinces. See 
Banganga. 

Utarpftra.— -Town in Hooghly District, Bengal. See UttarpXra. 

Utmfln Bulak.— Old name of the Swabi Tahsil, Peshftwar District, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

Utmftn KheL — mountainous tract of country between the ROd 
and Amabhar rivers, and thence eastwards between the SwSt river and 
Peshftwar District, as far as the RSnizai border, in the Dir, SwSt, and 
Chitral Agency, North-West Frontier Province, tying between 34* 15' 
and 34^ 50' N. and 71^ and 71° 50' E. It is bounded on the east 
by Swftt ; on the south by the Hashtnagm' portion of Peshftwar District; 
on the west by the Mohmand country; and on the north by Dlr and 
Bftjaur. The tract lies on both banks of the Swftt river, and derives its 
name from the Utmftn Khel or tribe of Afghans who occupied it tn the 
sixteenth century, at the time of the YQsufzai conquest of the Swftt. 
The tribe is estimated to number about 40,000, and is divided into 
many clans, constantly at feud among themselves. Their country, of 
which the area is about 3,000 square miles, is a network of bare hills 
and ravines, infertile except in some strips along the southern bank of 
the Rud. Besides this tract, the UtmSn Khel also own a few villages 
cast of I.andkhwar between Peshawar District and Sam Rftnizai. The 
Utman Khel have frequently given trouble to the British Government, 
necessitating punitive expeditions in ICS52, 1878, and 1898. 

Utrauia Tahsil. — Northern and eastern tahsil (jf Gonda District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Utraula, Sadullahnagar, 
Bflrhapftra, Babhnli)air, Mankapur, Balrampur, and Tulsipur, and lying 
between 26° 54' and 27° 50' N. and 82° i' and 82*^ 46' E., with an area 
of 1,567 square miles. Population fell from 669,497 iji 1S91 to 654,181 
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in X901. There are 1,450 villages and two towns : Balramfur (popu- 
lation, 16,733) and Utraula (6,756), the tahAl head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,55,000, and for cesses 
Rs. r,i 1,000. About 860 square miles are permanently settled with the 
Mahftrijft of BalrSmpur. The density of population, 417 persons per 
square mile, is low for Oudh, and the tahsU is not fully developed. 
Most of it lies north of the Rftpfi, stretching up to the foot of the 
Himiilayas on the Nepftl border ; and this area is a moist tract, pro- 
ducing chiefly rice, and intersected by numerous torrents which fall into 
the Burhl, or 'old,' Rapti. A strip of forest, with an area of 142 square 
miles, lies along the northern border. South of the RaptT the soil is 
drier and very fertile. The Suwawan and KuwanS are the chief rivers 
in this area. In 1903 4 the area under cultivation was 1,006 square 
miles, of which 221 were irrigated. 

Utraula Town. — Head-quarters of the Utraula tahsll, Gonda Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 27** 19' N. and 83° 25' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 6,756. Local tradition states that the town was seized 
by a Muhammadan freebooter, named Ali Khan, about 1552, who was 
killed by his own son. A fine tank built by All KhJn is still in 
existence, and on its banks arc his tunib and those of some of his 
descendants. The family residence is a large brick house on the site 
of the old fort, part of which is occupied by the tahsil offices ; and 
the town also contains a dispensary. Utraula was administered a.s 
a municipality from 1893 to 1904, when it became a 'notified area.' 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 3,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 4,000. There is a little local trade, and large quantities of rke 
pass through the town. Ornamental pottery is made on a small scale. 
There are three schools with 1 74 pupils. 

Uttamapftlaiyam* — Town in the Periyakulam iahtk of Madura 
District, Madras, situated in 9** 49' N. and 77** 20' £., on the Suruli 
river, about 24 miles south-west of Periyakulam. Population (1901), 
10,009. It was formerly the head-quarters of one of the ancient pdlai- 
yams or feudal estates of Madura. Since the advent of the water of the 
Pbriyar Project the place has risen in importance, being the first large 
town benefited thereby. It is the head-quarters of a deputy-/aAs7^r. 

Uttangarai.— Central idluk of Salem District, Madras, lying between 
II* 47' and 12** 25' N. and 78° 13' and 78** 44' E., with an area of 910 
square miles. Next to HosQr it is the most thinly peopled tract in the 
District, the population in 1901 being 159,419, compared with 138,113 
in 1 89 1. The tdiuk generally has a bad name fw malaria. There 
are 451 villages, including Uttangarai (population, 1,073), head- 
quarters. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,07,000. 
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Uttaramerur. — Town in the Madurantakam taluk of Chingleput 
District, Madras, situated in 12** 37' N. and 79° 46' E. Population 
(1901), 10,432 It is an agglomeration of several villages. Tradition 
says that there was formerly a very ancient town on this site, and 
remains of the foundations of buildings are occasionally exhumed at 
this day. It is the head-quarters of a d^^'^Miy-tahs'ilddr^ and contains 
a large tank fed Irum the Cheyyar. The weekly market, controlled by 
the local board, is an important affair. 

Uttarpara. —Town in the Serampore subdivision of Hooghly Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in iz' 40' N. and 88^ 21' E., on the right bank 
of the Hooghly river, immediately norlii ot Bally in Howrah District. 
Population {1901), 7,036. Uttarpara was the family residence of the 
enlightened gamnddr, Jay Krishna Mukliarjl, and has a public library. 
This institution is especially rich in works on local topography and books 
published in India. It condsts in part of the library slowly amassed 
by the ffurkSru newspaper in Calcutta during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The building is in the pillared Italian style, and 
is one of the most imposing edifices on the Hooghly. The town also 
contains a coU^e and a charitable association known as the Uttarpftra 
HitakAri Sabhl, aided by Government UttarpSia was constituted a 
municipality in 1865. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 14,000^ and the expenditure Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 27,000, half of which was derived from a tax on 
houses and lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,500. 

UttfaramneiiLr. — Town in Chingleput District, Madras. See 
Uttaramkrur. 

Ujryakondantirumalai. — Village in the District and idluk of 
Trichinopoly, Madras, situated in 10° 49' N. and 78° 37' about 
three miles west of Trichinopoly city. Population (1901), 1,550. It 

possesses an ancient temple, containing many old inscriptions, built 
on a small rock about 30 feet high which was once fortified. The 
peculiarity of the fortification is that the rock is surmounted by a circu- 
lar bastion, the raised terrace of which supports the temple buildings. 
The rock is enclosed by a square stone wall carried up as high as the 
rock itself, and built thick enough to afford a rampart inside, about 
5 feet in breadth, with a slender parapet with loopholes to fire through. 
An outer court is surrounded by walls nearly as high as those of the 
inner fine, and the entire enclosure measures 200 yards by 100. The 
bastion is in good condition, but the wall is becoming dilapidated 
in parts. Marks of cannon balls are visible on the eastern face. 

Being so close to Trichinopoly this fortified temple was a point 
of strategic uuportance in the military operations of 1753, being occu- 
pied in turn by each of ihc forces engaged. The historian Orme 
calls the place Weycondah. When the Mysore army, assisted by the 
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French, were blockading Trichinopoly on every side, Captain UaJton 
undermined the temple and fort one dark night, and tried to blow it up 
in order to deprive the enemy of the use of it while the English garrison 
>vas engaged in the fort. But the explosion was not successful, and llie 
Mysore army, finding that the fortifications had l)ceii but liule injured, 
took possessifjn of them. Capi iin Dalton surprised the Mysore army 
by another night attack, marching close to their tents and making 
a general discharge among them before being challenged. The 
English sepoys seized some of the garrison's horses and arms, and 
the party efTected a retreat before the enemy were sufficiently roused 
to do more than fire a few shots at random. On August 25, 1753, 
Major Lawrence attacked the enemy at UyyakondSntinimalai, where 
they had entrenched themselves in a strong position, and compelled 
them to retreat in disorder. The English took possession of the place, 
but Major Lawrence had to abandon it almost immediately. It was 
then seized by the French. Immediately after the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf Rock (September si) Major Lawrence marched against it and 
carried it by assault In the course of this action a seigeant of a 
coin[)any of sepoys distinguished himself by clambertng over the gate 
on the should^ of one of his men. 

Vada. — Eastern tdluka of Thana District, Bombay, lying between 
i9°3S'and 20" 8' N. and 72^56' and 73** 30' £., with an area of 
566 square miles. It contains 221 villages, Vdda being the head- 
quarters. The population in 1901 was 70^895, compared with 71,385 
in 1 89 1. The density, 125 persons per square mile, is much below 
the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to nearly Rs. 93,000. Until 1866 Vada was a petty subdivision {petha) 
of the old Kolvan, the present Shahapur taluka. Along the valley of 
the \'aitarna river, which divides the tdluka from north to south, the 
land is \sv\\ cultivated, and the villages are fairly numerous. The 
rest of the country, especially in the northwest and the east, is \ery 
hilly, and the population extremely scanty. There are three made 
roads : namely, the Vada-Bhiwandi, the Vada-Shirghat, and the Vada- 
Ma.him ruads ; but during the rains the country tracks are impassable. 
In the interior the supply of water from the ^^aitarna, the Deherja, and 
the i'uijal js constant and fair. In other j)arts, where it is obtained 
from wells, the supply is duubtlul and the quality bad. The whole 
tahtka is wooded, the forests in some parts stretching for miles. The 
chief trees are teak, ain^ mahiia^ and khair. Since 1901 Vada has 
included the petty subdivision {petha) of Mokbfida, which formerly was 
a part of Shihapur. Mokhada, which contains 69 villages and has an 
area of 259 square miles, consists of a thin strip of undulating plateau, 
lying for the most part between the Jawhar State on the west and the 
Western Ghats in the north and east. The mountain of Utwad 
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(4,081 feet) i.s a conspicuous feature of the hilly portion, over the 
summit of which passes the boundary line between Nftsik and Thana 

Districts. 

Vadakara.— Town in Malabar District, Madras. See Badagara. 

Vadakku Valliyiir ( Vadakku = ' northern ').— Town in the Nan- 
guneri taluk of Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated in 8° 2 7' N. and 
7 7°37'E., on the trunk road from Tinnevelly town to Trivandrum, 
ji> miles from the former. Population (1901), 6,903. It has a large 
tank supplied by streams from the Western (rhats. The temple 
dedicated to Subrahmanya is visited by numbers of people from all 
parts of the District. 

Vadaku ViravanaUur.— Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras. 

See VlRAVANALLUR. 

Vadal.— Petty State in Kathiaw ar, Bui 11 bay. 

Vadali State. — Petty Suite in Kaihiawak, Bombay. 

Vadali Town. Town in liie State of Idar, Mahi Kantha, Bombay, 
12 miles north of Idar town. Population (1901), 4,611. It is a very 
incicnL town, perhaps the O cha-li which Hiuen Tsiang describes 
as between Malwa aad Vallabhi. In the eleventh century Vadali 
was the centre of a large kingdom. The town is administered as a 
municipality, with an income (1903-4) of Rs. 407 and an expenditure 
of Ks. 80. 

Vadftvli Taliika.— Western muka of the Kadi prini, Baroda 
State, with an area of 332 square miles. The population fell from 
101,450 in i89r to 67,302 in 1901. The contains two towns, 

Chanasma (population, 8,183), the head-quarters, and Dhixoj (4,127); 
and 113 villages. Its aspect is uninviting, as it is a monotonous plain 
unrelieved by the presence of trees. The surfiAce soil is mostly sandy, 
though in a few places black soil is found over a limited area. In 
1904-5 the land revenue was Rs. 2,68,000. 

VSdi (or Savantv&di).— Capital of the State of Savantvldi, Bom- 
bay, situated in 15^ 54' N. and 73^ 52' £., about ti mUes west of the 
foot of the Western Ghftts and 1 7 miles east of Vengurla. The town 
is also sometimes known by the name of Sundarvadi, that is, the 
* beautiful garden.' Population (1901), 10,213. Founded by Phond 
Sftvant in 1670, the town, almost buried in palm groves, stretches 
round the border of a lake, over rocky uneven grcNrnd, seamed by 
ravines and watercourses. Well-wooded hills rise on all sides, the 
highest (Vadi peak on the west) being 1,200 feet above the sea. 
Except on Tuesday, the market day, when numbers come in from 
the neighbouring villages, Vadi is a place of little trade. The lake, 
a beautiful sheet of water hemmed in by well- wooded hills and girt 
with a belt of palm, jack, and mango trees, is known as tlie Moti Talao 
('pearl lake'). Covering about 31 acres, with a mean depth of 6 feet, 
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it was impiovied in 1874, at a cost of about Rs. 20,000, by replacing 
the old retaining-dani by a cut>stone wall 204 yards long, secured by 
hydraulic cement, with iron gates at each end. On the east shore 
of the lake, sqwrated from it by a roadway and sloping bank, stands 
a ruined fort, surrounded on the north-east and south by a ditch, which 
is dry in the fair season. The fort is irregular in shape, 350 yards by 
150, and consists of roofed loopholed towers and bastioned curtains. 
The town contiiins a library and a clock-tower. It was administered as 
a muni< ipniitv until 1 904, when the funds and administration of the 
town were placed in charge of the Assistant Political Agent. The 
annual revenue is about Rs. 10,000. Water-works were constructed 
in 1895 at a cost of about lakhs. 

Vadia Virampur. — Petty State in Rkwa Kamha, Bombay. 

Vadigenhaili. — Town in the Devanhalli tdluk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 18' N. and 77° 48' E,, 7 miles north-east of 
Devanhalli town. Population (1901;, 4,oo<>. The principal trade is 
in cotton, and is in the hands of Nagarta merchants. The two temples 
of Nagaresvara and Kesava were built about fifty years ago, said io be 
from designs of temples at Conjeevenun. The municipality dates from 
1870. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 1,400 and Rs. i»5oo. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 2,100 and 
Rs. 2,700. 

Vaidnagar.— Town in the Kherftlu ialuka of the Kadi prant^ Baroda 
State, situated in 33® 48' N. and 72^ 40' E., 8 miles north-east of 
Visnagar, on a branch of the Gaikwir's State Railway from MehsSna. 
Population (1901)1 13,716. According to l^gendaiy accounts, Vadnagar 
was founded by a prince of the Solar dynasty, who abandoned his 
native country, of which AjodhyS was the capital, in a.d. 145, and 
wrested a dominion from a prince of the PaiamSra clan. The town 
probably occupies the site of Anandapura, the original home of the 
Nagar Brahmans, though few reside here now. Hiuen Tsiang 
describes a place of this name as very populous in the seventh century, 
and Abul Fazl mentions Vadna^r as a place of great note with 3,000 
idolatrous temples, attached to each of which was a tank. The walls 
of the town, according to an inscription, were built by Kumara PSla 
in 1T52. Formerly the town had the unenviable reputation of being 
a chartered refuge for an infamous class of robbers, the Dhinoj Brah- 
mans. These paid a tax to the State; and their robberies and other 
misdeeds outside Baroda territory were winked at, until at the request 
of the Bombay Government the Darbar withdrew its protertion in the 
time of SaySjl Gaikwar II. There are still about 200 families o{ Dhmoj 
Brahmans, but they lead a quiet hfe and generally resort to 1^ inbay 
either for employment or as traders. The town now presents a poor 
appearance, though it is in some ways picturesque. The view from the 
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railway showing the lofty walls, with the houses perched above on 
rising ground, is especially fine. The temple of Hatkeshwar MahSdeo, 
held in great reverence by the Nagar Brihmans, lies to the west of the 
town. On the opposite side is the large Sarmishta tank, of a dicular 
shape, vrith an island in the centre, and embanked with stone walls and 
steps. Close to the tank is a chavdif remarkable for its large and 
substantial stone pillars and arches ornamented with rich carving. 
The two kirtti stambhas or triumphal pillars closely resemble in design 
and workmanship those of the Rudra Mala at Sidhpur, but are in 
a better state of preservation. The town possesses the usual public 
offirev, \\ dispensary, Anglo- vernacular and vernacular schools, together 
with numerous temples and dharmsdias. It is administered as a muni- 
cipality, with an annual grant from the State of Rs. 2,800. 

Vadod (i).— I'etty State in the Gohelwar Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vadod (2). — Petty State in the Jhalawar prant, KATHiAWAk, Bombay. 

Vaghvadi. — Petty Slate iti ihe Sorath print, Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vagra. — Central taiuka of Broach District, Boinb iy, lying between 
21** 39' and 21° 57' N. and 32' and 72** 55' E., with an area of 
308 square miles. The population in 1901 was 26,686, compared with 
36,939 in 1 89 1. There are 69 villages but no town. The head- 
quartets are at the village of VSgra. It is the most thinly-populated 
UUuka in the District, and the density, 87 persons per square mile, is 
much below the average. The land revenue and cesses in 1903 4 
exceeded 3 lakhs. The eastern part of the t^ka is a flat rich surliftce 
of black soil ; but the west, with the excepdon of a small fertile tract 
of light soil, forms an unfruitful salt plain. The water-supply is 
deficient in quantity and of inferior quality, a laige proportion of the 
wells being brackish. 

VaigaL — River in Madura District, Madras. It originates in two 
streams draining respectively the beautiful Kambam and Varushanftd 
valleys, which are formed by outliers running down from the Western 
Gh&ts at the point where they separate Madura from Travancore State. 
These unite in lo** N. and 77** 31' E. ; and thereafter the Vaigai runs 
east by north for 50 miles, receiving much of the drainage from the 
upper and lower ranges of the Palni Hills, and then turns and flows in 
an almost straight line south-east across the centre of the District, 
passing on the way through Madura city, until it reaches the sea 
in 9* 20' N. and 79° i' E., to miles east of Ramnad. Its supply is 
most uncertain and insignificant. Even at Madura, 100 miles from its 
mouth, its bed is all but dry during the greater portion of the year, and 
at Ramnad it is often dry all the year round. On t)ie other hand, 
it happens now and again that it is in full flood for a month together. 
It is dammed above Madura by the Peranai ('great dam *) and the 
Chittanai (' little dam from which channeU lead to land along its 
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left aiul right banks respectively, but otherwise it is of little value for 
irrigation. The Periyar Project, which utili/.es its bed to bring the 
Pertyir water to the irrigable portions of the District, has, however, 
of recent years greatly increased the supply in the river. It is crossed 
at Madura by the South Indian Railway, and also by a causeway and a 
fine masonry road bridge. 

Vaijapur T&luk. — Westernmost tdluk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 558 square niiks. The population 
in 190 r, including /i\^rs^ was 45,429, compared with 44,561 in 1891. 
'i'hc /(i/uk contains one town, Vaijapur (population, 5,451), its head- 
(juarters : and 120 villages, of wliich 7 are J(igir. The land revenue 
in 190: uas 2 8 lakhs. The Godavari river enters tiie District at the 
village of Phultrunba. 

Vayapur Town.— Head-quarters of the td/i/k uf the same name 
in Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19° 56' N. and 
74° 43' E. Population (1901), 5,451. It is said to have been named 
after its founder, Rani Vaiju Bai. Vaijaf)ur contains the sepulchre of 
the Muhammadan s^mu, Saiyul Kukn-ud-din, and the grave of nau- 
ghazi or the ' nine martyrs,' wrongly termed nau-gazi (* nine yards '). 
It contains a post office, a school, a dispensary, and the police in- 
spectoi^fi office, and is a large grain mart. 

Valkain. — Head-quarteis of the toMt of the same name in Travan* 
core State, Madias^ situated in 9^ 46' N. and 76® 24' E. Population 
(1901), 9,567. It has an ancient temple dedicated to Siva, whidi is 
visited by thousands of worshippers on the Ashtami days in February 
and November. It also contains a Munsif s court. 

VaMg.— Village in the BSfsi taluka of ShoUpur District, Bombay, 
situated in 18^ 4' N. and 75* 49' E., on the road connecting Sholipur 
city and Baisi, 16 miles south-east of the latter place. Population 
(1901)^ 5>i63> VairSg is an important trade centre with a weekly 
market on Wednesday, at which grain and other agricultural produce 
are purchased by Bombay merchants for export to foreign countries* 
The village contains four schools, including one for girls, attended 
respectively by 190 boys and 40 girls. 

Vairow&l. — Town in the Tarn Tilran tahal of Amritsar District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 2$' N. and 75"" 10' E., on the right bank of the 
Bels. Population (190 1), 5,43;^ The place is of no commercial or 
historiral importance. It contains a vernacular middle school. 

Vaisali. — Ancient kingdom of Bihar, in Bengal, corresponding with 
the south of the modern Muzaffarpur District. The capital was 
probably at Basarh, in the Lalganj thdna. \'aisali was a great strong- 
hold of Buddhism, and Ciautama is said to have visited it three times. 
Patna was originally fortified to guard against the contedcracy of the 
Lichchavis, who had tlieir capital at \'aisali. Here, too, the second 
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Piifldhist council was held in a.d. 377, the result of which was to split 
up the Buddhists into the Northern and Soiithrr!i =;ects. 

Vajlria. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

V^jrabai (or Vajreshvari, 'the lady of the thunderbolt'). — S.icred 
spot in the Bhiwandi iahika of Thana District, Bunihiy, sitiiatt d in 
19*^ 29' N. and 73° 5' E., 12 miles north of Bhiwandi, near the bed of 
the Tansa river, in the village of Vadavli. It is famous for its hot 
springs, which form one group in a line that appears here and there 
along 4 miles of the river's course. The rock is a common reddish 
trap, pierced by occasional dikes of hard black basalt. The water does 
not nearly approach the boiling point ; it 1., lasteless, and the strong 
sulphurous smell, which pervades the neighbourhood of the spring, is 
due less to the water than to the bubbles of gas which rise through it. 
According to tradition the hot water is the blood of a demon, or 
rSkshas^ skin by the goddess Vajrabai, who became incarnate in this 
neighbourhood to clear it of demons and giants. The people of the 
place know little about Vajrabai, and her chronicle^ or mahaimya^ is 
kept at the village of Gunj, some 6 miles to the north. Her temple 
is a handsome building, well placed at the top of a flight of steps on 
a spur of the Gumtara range. A lai;ge fiitr, attended by about 5,000 
persons of all castes, is held here in Chaitm (April)^ at which kitge 
quantities of sweetmeats, fruit, grain, cloth, fish, wood, cattle^ and 
ornaments are sold. There are other hot springs in the neighbourhood, 
at Aktoli and Ganeshpuri. The former are close to a temple of 
Rflmeshvar. In 1784 the springs were much used both by natives and 
by Europeans, and James Forbes d^ribed them as consisting of a small 
cistern with water at a temperature of 120°. Except that it wanted the 
small element of iron, the water tasted like that at Bath in England. 

Vakhtapur (i). — Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay* 

Vakhtapur (2). — Petty vState in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Vala State. — State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying between 21° 51' and 22° i' N. and 7 1° 50' and 72° 3' E., with an 
area of 109 square miles, 'i'he population in 1901 was 13,285, residing 
in 40 villages. The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to 2-25 lakhs, and 
54 square miles were cultivated. Vala ranks as a third-class State in 
Kathiawar. The ancient name was Vallabhipur. Subsequent to its 
overthrow, a portion of the ruling tribe returned hither from exile 
under the name of Vala, and ruled here till about the middle of the 
tenth century, when tiiey were driven out by Mulraj Solanki uf I'atan, 
who established his authority as far as Gogha, the Vala girasias being 
left in undisturbed possession of the surrounding country. They 
established themselves in Talaja, expelling the Mehar rulers, and 
spread to Bhadrod. In 1260 the Gohels conquered Vala and com- 
pelled the Valas to quit their ancient seat, which passed to the Muham- 
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niadans when they conquered GujarSt. After the death of Aurangzeb, 
Vala and Loh'ana fell into the hands of Bhausinghji, the founder of 
Bhaunagar, who bestowed V^ala and two other villages on V^isoji, the 
founder of the Vala house. VisojT is said by some to have been a twin- 
brother of Akherajji, who su< Lcdcd his" father Bhausinghji. Visoji 
enlarged his patrimony by conquest from the Kathls and others, and 
died in 1774. in the time of his grandson Meghabhai (i 798-1814) 
a settlement of tribute was concluded with the British Government. 
The chief bears the title of Thakur. 

Vala Village. — Capital of the State of the same n una in Kathiasvar, 
Bombay, situated in 21° 52' X. and 71° 57' E., about 22 miles north- 
west oi lilictunagar, 16 miles north of Songarh civil station, and 12 miles 
from Dhola junction railway station. Population (190 1), 4,712. The 
ancient name of Valla was VaUabhipur ; and it was from this spot that 
the dynasty, founded by the Senftpati of the Guptas^ swayed for a period 
of three hundred yean the destinies of the K2thi&wSr peninsttla. 
Previous to the foundation of Vallabhi, the official capital had always 
been VflmansthaH (Vanthli), as the religious capital had been Pfttan 
Somn&th. Not much is known about the Vallabbi kings^ save what can 
be gleaned from their copperplate giants ; but these show them to have 
reigned, roughly speaking, from about a.d. 480 to 790, when their 
ca|ntal was sadced, and their dynasty overthrown by foreign invaders. 
There are but few architectural remains at Vala. The houses appear 
to have been built principally of mud, but some are of brick. Old 
foundations are constantly di^ up even at the present day. Coins and 
copperplates are found, as well as clay seals, beads^ and small household 
images. But there do not appear to have been any large or imposing 
buildings in stone ; or if there were, all trace of them has disappeared. 
There is no great trade at Vala. The principal exports are wheat and 
cotton, while sugar, cloth, timber, and grain are the chief imports. 

V3,]am. — ^Town in the Visnagar taluka of the Kadi prdnt^ Baroda 
State, situated in 23** 42' N. and 72** 30' E. Population (1901), 5,337. 
It possesses a vernacular school. 

Valarpattanam (or Baliapatam).— Village and river in the Chirak- 
kal taluk of Malabar District, Madras. The river is formed by two 
affluents rising in Coorg : namely, the Barapole and the Kalluhole. It 
is about 74 miles long, and is the most important in North Malabar, 
being navigable for a considi lablc distance. At its mouth, 3 miles 
below the village of Valarpattanam, where the great body of water 
discharged into the sea maintains a fairly deep channel over the bar, it 
is joined by the Taliparamba river, which flows along the coast from 
the north, and is in its turn connected by the Sultlln's Canal with the 
backwaters of South Kanaca. The village of Valarpattanam is situated 
on the left bank of the river, in 55' N. and 75" iz' £. Population 
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(1901), 3,429. It possesses a thriving tiade, chiefly in timber, which 
is floated down from the Ghits. The Madras Railway crosses the river 
at Azhika], a little above the village. 

Val&smu — Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

V&lha. — Village in the Purandhar td/uka of Poona District, Bombay, 
situated in 18** 11' N. and 74^ 9' E., about 15 miles south-east of 
Sfisvad. Popuktion (1901), 4,929. Valha has a weeUy market held 
on Tuesday. According to a Marith^ legend Valha was the residence 
of Valmiki, the author of the RSmayana. Valmiki is said to have been 
a Koli and his popular designation in song and folklore is Vaihya Koli. 
The town contains one school with i66 pupils. 

Vallam. — Town in the District and/^/r/^of Tanjore, Madras, situated 
in 10° 43' N. and 79° 5' E., on a small plateau 7 miles south-west of 
Tanjore. Population (1901), 7,590. Vallam is one of the pleasantest 
and healthiest places in the District, and the usual residence of the 
Collector. It had formerly a strong fort, built presumably by the Naik 
Rajas in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, which was taken by the 
British under Colonel Joseph Smith on behalf of the Nawab of Arcot 
in 1771, and remained in their occupation until its restoration to the 
Raja of raiijorc 111 1776. l ew traces ol the Ueleiices iiuw survive, 
except the moat. A sacred tank within the fort is hewn in the solid 
rock and unusually deep. It is called Vajratirtham (*the diamond 
pool'), and the popular tradition is that it was dug by Indra. An old 
Siva temple by its side contains many inscriptions. Hie quarts crystals 
found in the neighbourhood, known as Vallam stones, are made into 
spectacles and ornaments. There are also extensive gravel quarries. 

Valliyvr.— Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras. See Vadakku 
VAixivtrR. 

Valttvanad,-- T^luk of Malabar District, Madras. See Walavan ad. 

VUva TUvka.— South-western iafytka of Satira District, Bombay, 
lying between 16^ 5r' and 17^ 16^ N. and 73** 42' and 74^ 39' £., with 
an area, including the petty subdtvi^on or petha of ShifSla, dT 545 
square miles. It contains two towns, Urun>Islampur (population, 
11,553), the head-quarters, and Ashta (12,409); and 134 villages, 
including Nerla (7,524), Peth (6,820), Borgaon (5,498), Bagni 
(5,641), Valva (5,525), Kasegaom (51482), and Kambri (5>o52). The 
population in 1901 was .I95,949> compared with 192,255 in 1891. 
The density, 359 persons per square mile, is above the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 41 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 33,000. The tdluka consists of two parts, tlie Kistna and lower 
Varna valley in the east, and the upper Varna valley in the west. The 
lower valley is a black soil plain, the upjxir valley is hilly, and in the 
extreme west has some of the densest forests in the District. Much 
of the east is one great garden, adorned by mango groves. 
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Vftlva Village. — Former head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Satara District, Bombay, situated in 1 7** 2' N. and 74*' 22' 
on the right bank of the Kistna, ii miles east of Peth and 7 miles east 

of Islampur. Population (1901), 5,525. A niunicipaUty was estab- 
lished at Valva, but abolished in 1873 owing to the smallness of its 
income. Except the mansion of the ThorSt family of deshmukhSf the 
place has no remarkable buildings. The family first came into notice 
under Raja Sahu ( 1708-49) and was confirmed in the deshmukhi of 
villages extending up to Shirala, besides receiving military grants 
ot several large and productive tracts. The deshmukhi dates from 
the Musalmans. This family must not be confounded with that of the 
great Dhanaji Rao, with which it is but distantly connected. In 
October, 1659, Sivaji ioaV Valva after capturing Shirala. The first 
Pratinidhi, Ramchandra Pant Amatya, repr^piilaied it about 1690. In 
1684 the District was occupied during tiic monsoon by a Mughal aruiy 
under Sultan Muazzara, who cantoned on the banks of the Kistna. It 
was then annexed by Sambhaji to Kolhapur, and suffered greaily huai 
the ravages of Udajl ChauhSn. The Pant Pratinidhi surprised the 
camp of Sambhftjl and UdajL Jaswant Rao Thorftt was killed in the 
engagement, and they were driven to PanhSia with the loss of all their 
baggage. This occasioned the cession to the Sst&ia K^ft of the VSlva 
district north of the Varna. The charge of the district continued in 
the Thortt fomily till the British annexation in 18 18. 

V&mboii. — ^Town in the RShuri taktka of Ahmadnagar I>i8trict, 
Bombay, situated in 19^ 17' N. and 74*^ 44' E., 3 miles east of Khad- 
amba on the railway, and 9 miles south-west of lUhurL Peculation 
(1901), 6,191. Vftmbori is the head-quarters of the MSrwSr Vtals, 
and the centre of their exchange and bankmg business. Some of the 
houses are large and well-built, but the streets are narrow, crooked, 
and ill aired. The to^^'n has a brisk trade in grain and salt, and a large 
cart-making industry. The Mfirwaris have built a handsomely furnished 
temple of B&laji. The municipality, constituted in 1885, had an 
income during the decade ending 190 1 of Rs. 4,600. In T903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,800. 

Vana.— Petty State in Kathi ^war, Bombay. 

Vanftla. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vanavasi. Village in the Sirsi taluka of North Kanara District, 
Bombay. See Banav.\si. 

Vandra. — Town in Thana District, Bombay. See Bandra. 

Vanga. — Ancient name for the deltaic tract of Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal. See Banga. 

Vangadhra. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vaniyambadi. — Town in the Tirappaitur id/uk of Salem District, 
Madra.s, situated in 12^ 41' N. and 78*^ 37' E., 115 miles from Madras 
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by rail. Population (1901), 12,005, of whom no less than 7,594 were 
LtbbotSy a mixed rape consisting partly of the offspring of MusalmSns 
and the women of the country and partly of converts from Hinduism. 
Blany of these are very wealthy and engage in trade with all parts 
of India, especially, as at Ytoiyambidi, in skins and hides. Other 
articles of commerce are grain, cloths, and oil. The town is situated 
mainly on two islands enclosed by the bmnches of the PsUur river; 
and is liable to inundation in the rainy season. In 1874 the P&tiUr 
rose and washed away portions of the town. The floods of 1903 did 
even greater danu^ev On the night of November 17 the river rose 
suddenly and flooded the low-lying portions of the place, the water 
rushing through some of the streets as much as 10 feet deep. It 
washed away many houses, and, though the majority of the people 
saved themselves by taking refuge on the roofs, 150 to 200 lives were 
lost. Fresh sites have been acquired to the east of the railway, and the 
nucleus of a new town is rising.- VAniyambadi was created a munici- 
pality in 1886. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 23,200 and Rs. 23,roo respectively. The 
income 'in 1903-4 was Rs. 65,700 and the expenditure Rs. 39,600 ; of 
tlie former, Rs. 43,800 was contributed by Government, and the. rest 
was principally derived from the house and land taxes. 

Vankaner. — Petty State and town in Kathiawar, Bombay. Su 
Wankankk. 

Vankia. --Petty State in Ka 1 [ijawar, Bombay. 

Vanmala. — Petty .State in Rlwa Kantha, Bombay. 

Vanod. -Petty State in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

Vanthli. — ^Town in the Sorath Prant of Kathiawar, Bombay, 
situated in z\ 28' N. and 70 22 E., about 9 miles west-south-west of 
Junagarh. Population (1901), 7,726. Vanthli is famous for its copper- 
and ironwork. The modem name is said to have been corrupted 
from die ancient name Wftmansthali, or the * abode of Waman.' The 
town was also known as Wftmanpur and WSmandh&m, and was some- 
times called Deosthali, which is corrupted into Detbali. 

Varftgim ( Vaddgam).—VtMcf State in Mah! Kantha, Bombay. 

Vftrfthi. — Petty State in the Political Agency of P&lanpur, Bombay. 
Ste Palanpur Agencv. 

Varangaon. — ^Town in the Bhusftwal taluka of East KhSndesh 
District, Bombay, situated in 21^ i' N. and 76^ £., 8 miles east of 
Bhusiwal town. Population (1901), 5,822. Formerly a town of con- 
siderable importance, it has declined since the establishment of 
Bhusawal. Varangaon was handed over to the British Government by 
Sindhia in i86t. It had previously passed through the hands of the 
Mughals, the NizSm, and the PeshwS. The town contains a boys* 
school with 260 pupils. 

VOL* xxiv. u 
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' Varkkallal.-<VUlage and shrine in the Chirayinkll iahtk o( Tiavan* 
core State, Madias, situated in 8^ 42* N. and 76° 53' on the coast 
almost midway between Quibn and Trivandram. Population (1901), 
3,x6o. The high sandstone and laSerite headlands (the WarkaUt beds 
of the geologists) that here abut on the sea have been pierced by two 
tunnels at a cost of about 18 lakhs, and a canal has been led througli 
them which completes the backwater communication from Trivandrum 
up to TirOr in Malabar. The viUage contains the celebrated temple 
of Janardan, an avatar of Vishnu, which is visited by pilgrims from all 
parts of India. The numerous mineral springs hereabouts and the 
close proximity to the sea have made Varkkallai a favourite Hindu 
sanitarium. At Edavai, 3 miles to the north, the Danes had a factory 
in the seventeenth century. 

Varnol Mai. Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Varnoli Moti. -Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Varnoli Nani. —Petty State in Rkwa Kantha, Bombay. 

Varsora i l^arsoda).- Petty State in Math Kantha, Bombay. 

Varttirayiruppu. — Town in the nortli-west corner of the SriviDi- 
puttur iaiuk of Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated in q° 38' N. and 
77° 39' E-j in a dee[) bay in tlie W estern GhSts. From it a mountain 
path leads over into the Kambam valley of Madura I")istrict, and 
another path to the dam ot the Plrh ah I k jkct on the Travancore 
Hills. It is a Union, with a population (1901) of 13,131 persons, 
mainly agricukural, and is the head-quarters of a deputy-Zayiifiyar and 
sub-iua^i.">lrate. 

Varval-R^jura.— Taluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad State. The 
population in 1901, including jaglrs^ was 87,503, and the area was 
772 square miles. In 1891 the population had been 148,805, the de- 
crease being due U» die fomfne of 1899-1900. The ialuk contains 244 
villages, of which %% are jd^r^ and Varvftl-RajQra (population, 3,998) 
is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 190 1 was 3 lakhs. The 
MSnjra river flows through the southern portion of the idluky which 
is composed of black cotton soil* In 1905 the tdhtk was reduced, by 
the transfer of some villages to UdgTr and Nilanga. 

Vasai.-^Town in Thana District, Bombay. Su Bassbin. 

ViLaaii Sewada. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 
. 'Vftsan Virpur.— Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Vasftvad.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vftsna.— Petty State in Mah! Kantha, Bombay. 

Vlao.— Town in the Petlad taluka of the Baroda prdnt^ Baroda State, 
situated in 22^ 40' N. and 72^ 46' £. Population (1901), 8,765. 
Weaving and the raanu&cture of locks and brass and copper pots 
are the chief industri^. The town contains Anglo- vernacular and 
vernacular schools, an industrial school, and a second-class inagistraite's 
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court. It is' administered as a municipality, with an amiual grant from 
the State of Rs. i,8oo. 

Vft«Qta«-'Hill fort in the JUvli tiUuka of Sfttftra District, Bombay, 
situated in 17^ 40' N. and 73^42' E., 5 miles west-north-west of TUmbi, 
at the head of a small valley which branches west from the Koyna 
river. At the mouth of the valley is a village named Vssota. Popula- 
tion (1901), 121. The fort itself is within the limits of Met Indoli 
village, and on the very edge of the Western Ghftts. The defences 
consist of a vertical scarp varying in height from 30 to 60 feet, crowned 
by a wall and parapet from 6 to 8 feet high and loopholed at inter- 
vals* The cliff to tlie south of the fort has a sheer drop of 1,500 feet, 
if not more. It is known as the Babukhada, and was used as a 
place of execution for criminals, \\ lio were hurled down the cliff. The 
fort of Vasota is the most ancient in the hill districts. It is attributed 
to the KolfaSpur Sil&h&ra chief, Bhoj II (1178-93) of Panhlla; and, 
from the cyclopean blocks of unmortaied trap which form the pond 
and older portions of the wall, it appears undoubtedly to be of great 
antiquity. The gateway looks Muhammadan, but it is doubtful 
whether any Musalman ever came so far. The Shirkes and Mores 
possessed the fort, till it was taken by Sivaji in 1655 after the murder 
and conquest of the Javli chief. Sivaji named the fort Vajragarh, 
which name it has not retained. Subsequently it was chiefly used as 
a state prison. Soon after the battle of Kirkee (November 5, 1817) 
two British officers who had been captured at Uruli about 15 miles 
east of Poona after a manful resistance were sent first to Kangori fort 
in Kcjlaba, where they were harshly treated, and thence to Vasota. 
The British force, advancing from Medha by Bamnoli and Tambi, 
drove in outposts at Vasota, and met the Peshwa's forces at Indoli. 
Negotiations were opened with the commandant, one Bhaskar Pant, 
hut he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces then 
advanced a detachment and dug :,helters for themselves in the hill-side. 
*V battery was set up on the old fort, and the bombardnitai. lasted for 
twenty hours. The commandant finally surrendered on April 6, 1818 ; 
and the two British oflScers were recovered uninjured. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone was present at the siege^ which he has described. The 
priise property amounted to about 2 lakhs, in addition to family jewels of 
the Suara Raj& worth 3 lakhs. 

Vastftnu— Village in the Chikmugalar toAtk of Kadflr District, 
Mysore, situated in 13^ 16' N. and 75^ 43' 6 miles from Chik- 
•mugalQr town. Population (1901), 898. It stands at the entrance to 
the Malnfld. The name is said to be derived from tmsu-darot *land 
bestowed as an endowment' The village was founded by SAntaiasa, 
one of the kings of Humcha. The Pandya kings of SisugaU and 
the Bhairarasa Wodeyars of KSrkala subsequently held it, and then 
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the chiefs of BelOr and BednQr. It was taken by the Mysore forces 
in 1690, but restored to Bednlir by the treaty of 1694. The con- 
quest of BednCr by Haidar All in 1 76 j resulted in its final annexation 
to Mysore. 

Vftsnnui.— Petty State in the Dangs, Bombay. 

V&v (with SuigSm).— Petty State in the Political Agency of Palan> 
pur, Bombay. See PIlampur Agsncy. 

Vftvdl Dluurvtla.— Petty State in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

Vavdi Vacli]i&iii.--Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vftyaipftd, — South-eastern taluk of Cuddapah District, Madras, 
lying between 13** 35' and 13** 55' N. and 78** 34' and 79** 18' E., with 
an area of 831 square miles. It is shut in on the east by the Pftlkonda 
Hills, which divide it from the lower part of the District, and along the 
top of which runs a striking scarp of deep^red rock, visible for miles 
from the west. The population in 1901 was 128)692, compared with 
127,043 in 1891. The taluk contains 125 villages, of which VayalpSd 
(population, 4,442) is the head-quarters. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,14,000. About one-fourth 
of the taluk consists of * reserved ' forests, most of which lie on the 
Palkonda Hills. There are a large number of tanks. The sugar-cane 
grown liere is famed throughout all Southern India. 

Vayittiri. — Village in tlie Wynaad taluk of Malabar District, Ma- 
dras, situated in 11° 33' N. and 76° 2' E. I'opulation (1901), 2,658. 
Since the decline of planting in the north of the f<l/uk, it has become a 
centre of the coffee and tea-growing industry, and po.ssesses a consider- 
able European comnumity. It contains a District Munsifs court and 
a sub magistrate's court, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a Church of 
England place of worship. About a miic [n the south-west lies the 
I'ukkotc lake, a natural sheet of water in a s ullc> among low hills. 

Vedaranniyam Canal.— Canal in Tanjore District, Madras, which 
was constructed in 1869. Inclusive of its subsequent extension to the 
salt swamp south of Vedaranniyam, its total length from Negapatam to 
its southern end is 35^ miles, made up of 13 J miles of the already 
existing channels of the Adappar, Vellar, and KaduvaiySr rivers, 10^ 
miles of drainage streams intercepted in their passage down to the sea, 
and 13 miles of new cuts connecting these together. It was designed, 
and is chiefly used, for the transport of salt from the VedSranniyam 
&ctory to the ddpdt at N^patam ; but, owing to the absence of a 
good road between these two places, it is also resorted to Ux general 
jtraflic. The cost of the canal amounted to Rs. 1,34,000. It is main* 
tained j<jintly by the Public Works department and tiie District board. 

Vedaranniyam Town (Tamil, TtrumamikkSdu), — ^Town in the 
Tirutturaippundi taluk of Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 10° 
iz' N. and 79** 50^ £^ Population (1901), 14,138. It is the head- 
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quartets of a deputy /n/^xf/dSr. The great VecUlranniyam salt swamp, 
which covers a tract about 30 miles long by 4 or 5 miles wide, lies to 
the west of the town. It is filled by two periodical high tides which 
occur about full moon in May and June respectively. About 2 feet 
of water is retained by means of an earthen bank with sluices ; as it 
evaporates, salt is formed in large translucent blocks. This is stored 
in the Government factory at Vedaranniyam, and conveyed thence to 
the d^pot at Negapatam by the Vedaranniyam Canal. 

VedSvati. — River in Southern India. See Hagari. 

Vekaria. — Petty State in Kathiawar, l?ombay. 

Vellanad. — Village in the Nedumangad tdluk of Travancore State, 
Madras, situated in 8** 34' N. and 77** 3' E. Population (1901), 1,326, 
Plumbago mining is carried on here by a European company. 

Vellar (* White river'). — River in Madras, formed by the junction 
of two streams called the Vasishtanadi and the Swetanadf, which rise 
in Salem District and receive the drainage of the Pachaimalai, Kollai- 
malai, and KalrSyan Hills. They unite on the southern border of South 
Arcot District ; and the VellUr constitutes for some distance the boun- 
dary between Tridimopoly and South Arcot, and then flows due east* 
wands across the latter into the Bay of Bengal at Porto Novo in 1 1^ 
32' N. and 79" 46^ E. Its total length is about 135 miles and its catch* 
ment area 2,660 square miles. Much of its course is very tortuous, 
and it is continually eating away its steep banks on one side or other. 
Near Porto Novo its channel was straightened by the department of 
Public Works in 1848. Its chief tributary is the ManimuktftnadT, which 
rises on the eastern slope of the Kalrftyan Hills. There are several 
dams across this, and two others have rendered the water of the main 
river available for irrig^on In South Arcot. The upper of these is at 
PelSndorai and the lower at Settiy&toppu (Shatiatope). Upon the latter 
is built the bridge which carries the road from Madras to the south. 
These dams irrigate 10,000 and 31,000 acres, and the net revenue due 
to improvements is Rs. 19,000 and Rs. 80,000. This represents a 
return on the capital outlay of 3 per cent, and nearly 37 per cent, 
respectively. Two more dams across the river have been proposed. 

The Vellar is affected by the tide for 7 or 8 miles from its mouth, 
and for part of this distance it is navigable by small boats of 4 tons 
burden at all seasons of the year. Two miles south of its mouth it is 
supposed to meet, out at sea, the waters of the Coleroon ; and once a 
year in the Tamil month Masi (February- March) the idol from Sri- 
mu'^:hnam is taktm in prof-es'^ion to the shore opposite this propitious 
spot, and the people bathe m the sea there. 

Vellore Subdivision. Subdivision of North Arcot District, Ma- 
dras, consisting of the Idluks of Vellore, Gudiyattam, and Arcot, 
and the Kangundi zamlnddri tahsil. 
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Vellore T&liik,—7S/v>( in the south of North Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 12" 39' and la® 57' N. and 78° 39' and 79** 
1 3' r The northern portion runs along the right bank of the Palar 
and is flat and open, hut most of the rest is covered with numerous hill 
ranges* Of the total area (421 square miles), nearly half is under forest* 
The population in 1901 was 200,541, compared with 192,937 in 1891. 
It contains 149 villages and two towns : namely, Ambur (population, 
15,903) and Vei.i.ori. muniripality (43,537), the head quarters of the 
idhih. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to R';- -\53,ooo. 

Vellore Town.— Heud-(iuarters of tlie taluk of the same name in 
North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12** 55' N. and 79° 9' E., on 
the ri[i;ht bank of the PSlar, with a statif n on the \'ilhipuram branch 
of the South Indian Railway, 4 miies from the Katpadi junction on the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway, and 87 miles from Madras. 
Population (1901), 43,537, having decreased somewhat in recent years. 
Vellore is the largest town in the District, and was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1866. The municipal receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 55,100 and Rs. 5^,200 
respectively. The deficit was met by a loan from Government. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 72,500, and the expenditure Rs. 65,600. 
Of the former, Rs. 17,500 was contributed by Government, and an 
almost equal amount was derived from house and land taxes, and 
from market fees and tolls. Plans and .estimates for a water-supply to 
cost 3^ lakhs are now under scrutiny. 

The town is the head-quarters of the divisional officer, District 
Medical and Sanitary officer, Executive and District Board Engineers, 
Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Abkiri, and Customs, Deputy-Inspec^ 
tor-General of police, Assistant Superintendent of police, and Govern- 
ment Chaplain. It also contains the police training-wzhool, the Arcot 
Mission College, and a high school. There is a large trade in grain^ 
and the cultivation of sweet-scented flowers is one of the industries of 
the place, many bales of these being daily sent by rail to Madras. 

The chief object of interest in Vellore is the fort and the temple 
therein. The former is one of the most perfect specimens of military 
architecture in Southern India, and the latter contains sculptures which 
by some are thought to rival those of Madura. The fort is declared 
by local tradition to have been built about 1274 by Bommi Reddi, a 
refugee chief from Bhadrachalam on the banks of the Godavari, and 
handed over to the Rajas of Vijayanagar. In reality, however, it appears 
to have been constructed not earlier than the seventeenth centur)'. 
About the middle of that century the Sultan of Bijapur seized Vellore. 
In 1676 the Afarnthas captured it after four and a half months' siege. 
In 1708 Daud Khan from Delhi ousted the Marathfts. In 17 10, when 
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it was, according to Orme, the strongest fortress in the Camatic, it 
was given by Dost Ali to his son-in-law. The latter's son, Murtaza All, 
murdered the Kawab Safdar All here in 1742. For more than twenty 
years the fori \s as the stronghold of Murtaza All, who defied the autho- 
rity of his lawful chief, the Nawab of Arcot, and British allies. 
Shortly after 1760 Vellore was occupied by a British garrison. In 
1780 Haidar All invested the place, which held out against overwhelm- 
ing numbers and mnuinerable difficulties. A dozen times in the course 
of the siege there wa^ not rice for three days' consumption, and all the 
energies of the Madras Government and of Sir Eyre ("oote were 
directed to throwing in supplies. An assault, which was most gallantly 
and persistently made, was repulsed, and the siege reduced to a blockade 
which the garrison, ah hough reduced to great straits, withstood for two 
years, till finally it was raised by ihe advance of an army from Madra.^ 
and Haidar's death. In 1791 Vellore was the base for Lord Corn- 
vallis's inarch on Bangalore. After the fall of Seringapatam (1799)) 
the fiunily of Tipa Sultftn were detained hare ; and to their intrigues is 
attributed the mutiny of i8o6» when most of the officers and a large 
number of European soldiers were massacred by the sepoys. The 
revolt was promptly put down by Colonel Gillespie, who was stationed 
at Arcot, and the Mysore princes were removed to Bengal. 

The fbrt is surrounded by a ditch, which is supplied with water by a 
subterranean drain connecting it with a large reservoir near the raflway 
station. The old entrance was by a winding roadway with ma^ve 
gates protected by a dmwbridge ; but a straight road has now been cut 
through the rampart. On the south side a footway also crosses the 
ditch on a stone causeway. There is no other means of entrance 
across the ditch. The fort contains a church and several other 
buildings now occupied as public offices. The temple^ formerly used 
for many years as an arsenal, is a most interesting structure. The 
best sculpture is found in the porch on the left of the entrance, which 
contains monolithic pillars of great beauty and delicacy of execution. 
It is said that the East India Company once proposed to send the 
building to the Prince Regent to be erected at Brighton. 

Vemalwada.— yiz^r town in the Sirsilla taluk of Karimnagar Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 28' N. and 78° 53' E., 8 miles 
north of Sirsilla. Population (1901), 5,372. It contains a temple on 
the south of a large tank, in the enclosure of which is the tomb of 
a Musalmin saint regarded as sacred by Hindus and Musalmans alike. 

Vempalle.— Town in the Pulivendla taluk of Cuddapali District, 
Madras, situated in 14° 22' N. and 78** 28' E., on the left bank of the 
Papagiuii river, about 22 miles south-west of Cuddapah town. I'oi ula- 
tion (1901), iOf793. A curious temple to Nandi stands on a round 
hill overhanging the river. Regarding the Papaghni valley the 
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following legend is currently believed. When R3ma conquered Ravana 
in Ceylon and rescued SltJ, he dispatched the news of his victory to 
the ronntry where he had lived so long in exile. On hearing it, the 
local governor here stretch el across the gorge of the river a wreath 
of golden flowers. iTom that day to this, though the original wreath 
has long since vanished, its semblance appears, shortly before their 
deatli, to those whom the god- love. The story goes that as Sir 
Thomas Munro passed through this gorge on his farewell tour through 
his beloved Ceded Districts, he saw the wreath and pointed it out 
to his native followers. 'J'hey could not themselves see the wrcaih, 
but they knew only too well the legend connected with it. Within 
a few days Sir Thotaas died of cholera. 

Vengi.— One of the ancient kingdoms of Southern India. It lay 
between the mouths of the Kistna and Godlvari rivers, and reached 
from the coast to a considerable distance Inland. It was apparently 
originally a province of the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, and was con- 
quered by the Chftlukyas in the seventh century. Its capital seems to 
have been at Pedda Vegi, 8 mites north of EUore in Kistna District, 
where the country is strewn with the remains of ancient temples and 
buildings and with mounds which probably cover other ruins. 

Vengiirla TOuka.— Southernmost iShka of Ratnagiri District, 
Bombay, lying between 15^ 44' and 16** N. and 73° 30' and 73* 
42' with an area of 65 square miles. It contains one town, 
Vbngurla (population, 19,018), the head^quarters ; and 9 villages. 
The population in 1 901 was 44t863, compared with 39,418 in 1891. 
The increase is attributable to a growth in Vengorla town, which has been 
fortunately free from plague. The density, 690 persons per square 
mile, is the highest in the District The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 41,300, and for cesses Rs. 3,000. Coco-nut and areca- 
nut palms flourish on the hill-sides. The valley soil is generally rich. 
Water is abundant, and the annual rainfall averages nearly 105 inches. 

Vengurla Town. — Head-quarters of the idluka of the same name 
in Ratnagiri District, Bombay, situated in 15** 52' N. and 73** 38' E., 
84 miles south-by-east of Ratnagiri town. Population (1901), 19,018. 
'I'he value of sea-borne trade in 1902-3 was : imports 19 lakhs, and 
exports 15 lakhs. Piece-goods, yam, silk, sugar, and fish are the chief 
articles of import ; and coco nuts, coir, molasses, and cashew-nuts the 
principal exports. Vengurla was formerly a retreat for the pirates who 
infested this coast, until in 18 12 it was ceded by the chief of SavantvSdi 
to the British. The Vengurla port lighthouses were ereciLd in 1869 
on the mainland at the northern point of the bay. They are masonry 
towers built on a hill. The height of the lanterns above high water 
is 250 feet, and that of the building from base to vane is 186 feet. 
They are furnished with double (25 leei apart) white, fixed, dioptric 
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lights, of order 6, visible from the deck of a ship 9 miles distant. 
From mid-June to the end of August the port is closed. The munici- 
pality, established in 1875, average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,750. The 
town contains a dispensary and seven schools, including three for girls. 

Ill the early days after the British conquest Vengurla was a pros- 
perous place, owing lo its l)ein- the ptnt for the military cantonments 
of Belgaum and Dharwar. Uniil the construction of the Southern 
Mahiatta Railway it monopolized the traffic with Bombay of Belgaum 

' and other important towns in that District ; but this traffic now pAsses 
direct by lail In 1638 the Dutch lubd a tiade settlement at Vengurla, 
where they victualled their ships during their eight months' blockade 
of Goa. In 1660, under the name of Mingrela, it is mentioned as 
a large town stretching half a league along the coast, with one of the 
best roads in India. About 1660 Sivajl placed a garrison in the town, 
and in 1664, in punishment for a reyolt, burnt it to the ground. In 
1675 it was again burned by the Mughab. In 1696 the Khemsftvant 
of Sftvantvidi overran the country, and, on pretence of visitiiig the 
Dutch chief, seized and plundered their fectoiy. While held by the 
Kbemsivant, Vengurla is said to have been attacked and plundered by 

. Angria. A small British factory was established at Vengurla some 
time before 1772. In 181 2 the town was ceded to the British by the 
Rftni of SSvantvadi. The idhtka offices and the Subordinate Judge's 
court are now located in the old Dutch factory. 

The Vengurla Rock lighthouse, not to be confounded with the 
Vengurla port lighthouses, was erected in 1870, on an isolated rock 
'5° 53' and 73** 27' E., 9 miles west-north-west of Vengurla. The 
Vengurla rorks or * burnt islands' are a group of rocky islets stretching 
about 3 miles fro in north to south and one mile from east to west. On 
the outermost of three larger rocks is the lighthouse. It i*^ a masonry 
tower, built on rising ground. The height of the lantern above high 
water is 132 ft et, and that of the building 31 feet. It exhibits a single 
white, fixttl, ilioptric light, of order 4, which is visible from the deck 
of a ship t6 miles distant. 

Venkatagiri Estate.— Estate in Nellore District, Madras, con- 
sisting of the two southern zamindari tahsils of Pohir and Venkatagiri 
and the two northern tah^s of Podili and Darsi, besides 176 villages 
scattered tlirough the ( ludur, Kanigiri, and Ongole taluks. 

According to the family records, the origin of the ziwn)uiari is traced 
to one Chevi Reddi, a cultivator in the Ainiiianabolu village of 
Telingdna, who is said to have discovered a hidden treasure of 9 lakhs 
while ploughing. With the wealth thus obtained, the lucky cultivator 
g^ned access to the court of the king of Warangal, where his descen- 
dants flourished for eighteen generations. About the year 1600 one 
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of the members of the family was commissioned by the Warangal Raja 
to subdue Jagga Riju» who was holding the fort at Venkatagiri. 
Bemg successful, he received the fort, which thenceforth became, and 
still is, the head-quarters of the family. The consolidation of the 
zamndari as now constituted followed in about 1700^ on the demise 
of two of - the three sons of Bangini Yachama Nftyudu, between whom 
the &hik$ had been divide^* The peshkash of the tanilmiar^ including 
cesses»' amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 4,36,000.. The estate is held under 
a sanad granted in 1802 in the time of the second I^id Clive. The 
zamindar has the hereditary title of Riljl. 

Venkatagiri TahsQ. — Zamtndan tahal in the south west of 
Nellore District, Madras, lying between 13* 50' and 14° 11' N. and 
79** 21' and 79° 55' £., with an area of 426 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 60^861, compared with 56,387 in 1891. The tahsU 
contains one town, Venkatagiri (population, 13,302), the head- 
quarters ; and 151 villages. To the west rise the Velikonda hills, which 
form the boundnrv- hetwoen the Districts of Cuddapah and Nellore. 

Venkatagiri Town. -Town in Nellore District, Madras, situated 
in 13** 58' N. and 70° 35' E. It is the chief town of the zamtndari and 
tahsll of the same name, and the head-quarters of a deputy /a// f/Z/Za a 
Population (190 1), 13,302. The town was destroyed by Haidar AlT, 
because the Venkatagiri Raja sided with the British in the great 
struggle in the Camatic ; but it was rebuilt on a large scale after the 
establishment of British authority. It is noted for the manufacture 
of fine laced cloths. 

VeppU.— Island in Cochin State, Madras. See VvpiN. 

Verapoli {Varapuzha).~^^yf;x\ in the Parur taluk of Travancore 
State, Madras, situated in 10° 4'' N. and 76° 17' E., 9 miles north-east 
of Cochin. Population (i 901), 331. It is the centre of a Carmelite 
mission. A body of barefooted Carmelites settled in Cochin in the 
seventeenth century, but were afterwards expelled by the Dutch East 
India Company. Thereupon the Kft^ of Codiin gave them a piece of 
land at Verapoli, where *ey built a church. Dr. Day says that < the 
church is a miniature representation of St. Peter's at Rome. It is 
perhaps the most exquisite little building in this part of India.' Accord- 
ing to the Concordat of 1886, Verapoli was erected into an arch- 
diocese, and all those portions of Travancore not coming under the 
diocese of Cochin were divided between the Archbishop of Verapoli 
and the Bishop of Quilon. The Catholic population under the Arch- 
bishop is about 70,000. 

V«n,val ( VtUtoan^ formerly Verrole). — Port and town in the State 
of JunSgarh» Kftthiftwfir, Bombay, situated in 20^ 53^ N. and 70^ 26' 
and the terminus of the Jetalsar-VerSval branch of the Bhavnagar-Gon- 
dal-JunSgarh-Porbandar Railway. Population(i 901), 16,775. TheDevka 
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or Devika river flows north and west of Vera\al, entering the sea near 
the temple of Jateshwar Mahadeo. A considerable trade is carried on 
with Maskat, Karachi, and Bombay. In 1903-4 the value of th6 im- 
ports was 3 lakhs, and that of the exports 3-8 lakhs. The port has 
lately been mtich improved and supplies are plentiful. The boat an- 
chorage is partially protected from north-west winds by a rocky spit 
running out from the outer bastion of the town, but the bottom is 
rocky inside of 1 1 fathoms. 'I'he coast east of VerSval is low and 
sandy tor 4 or 5 miles. The port shows a white light, visible for 10 
miles at sea. 

Verul. — Village in Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State. .S^^ 

El.LORA. 

Vesava. — Town in the Salsette ftr/u/^a of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19° 9' N. and 72** 51' E. Population (1901), 5,426. Close 
to it is the island of Madh, containing an old fort rebuilt by the 
Marathas. Vesava is a place of some commercial importance, its chief 
imports being grain, rice, teak, firewood, and coal-dust, valued at about 
I'l lakh.s annually, and its exports Imic and uncured fisli, valued 
annually at nearly 4^ lakhs. During the last seven years several houses 
have been erected by native merchants of Bombay at Vesava, which 
IS now connected by a good road with the railway stations of Andheri 
and Santa Cruz. The town contains a boys' school with 28 pupils. 

Vetapaiemu.— Town in the BSpatla OAtk of Guntflr District, 
Madras, situated in 15° 47' N. and 80*^ 19' E. Population (1901), 
9i547> It has long been a place of some trade, and Streynsham 
Master in 1679 mentions it as the centre of the local weaving industry. 
A temple here is said to have been built by the Chola kings. 

Victoria Point. — Subdivision of Metgui District, Lower Burma, 
conterminous with the Mauwun township. The head-quarters are at 
Victoria Point. 

Videha. — ^Ancient kingdom in North BihAr. See Mithii ji. 

Vidhyaman.— Petty State in the Dangs, Bombay. 

Vija-no-nes.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vyapar Tftluka.— Eastern fdMa of the Kadi praHt, Baroda State, 
with an area of 346 square miU s The population fell from 156, 1 13 in 
1891 to 117,286 in 190T. The idiuka contains two towns» Vijapur 
(population, 8,510)^ the head-quarters, and Ladol (6,641) ; and 107 
villages. It is an exceedingly well wooded plain. The KhSri river 
crosses the idiuka to the north, while the Sabarmati flows past the 
southern l>oundary. The soil is light and sandy. In 1904-5 the land 
revenue was Rs. 1,85,000. 

Vijapur Town. — Head-quarters of the ialuka of the same name in 
the Kadi prani^ Baroda Stale, situated in 23° 34' N. and 72*^47' l"-., on 
a branch of the Gaikwar's State Railway from Kalol on the Rajputana* 
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Malwa main line. P(ip».ilation (1901), 8,510. It possesses a Munsifs 
and magistrate's coiiils, dis{M;nsary, vernacular school, uik! l(>cal offices. 
The municipality receives an annual grant from the Stale tjf Rs. 1,700. 

Vijayadurg (or Gheria).— Port in the Uevgarh taluka of Raliiagiri 
District, Bombay, situated in 16*^ 33' N. and 73" 20' i*.., 170 miles 
south of Bombay. Populaiion (1901), 2,339, It is one of the best 
harbours on the western coast ; and being without any bar it may be 
entered in all weathers, and forms a safe south-west monsoon shelter 
even for large ships. In the fine season vessels may anchor anywhere 
in the harbour. The value of the searbcmie trade of the Vijayaduig 
port 1903-4 was: imports 12 lakhs, and exports 7 lakhs. On the 
neck of rocky land that forms the south side of the bay or harbour, 
Vijayadurg, one of the strongest fortresses in the Konkan, rises grandly 
about zoo feet above the river. The fort is probably very old It was 
enlarged under the Bijl^ur kings ; and about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it was much strengthened by Sivaj^ to whom it owes its 
triple line of wall8» numerous towers, and massive interior buildings. 
In about 1698 the pirate chief Angria made it the capital of a territory 
stretching for about 150 miles along the coast and from 30 to 60 mit^ 
inland. In 1756 the fort was bombarded by the English fleet under 
Admiral Watson, and Colonel (afterwards Lord) Clive took possession. 
Towards the close of the same year it was handed over to the Peshwa, 
in exchange for BSnkot In 1S18, the whole of the District having 
passed to the British, the commandant <tf the fort surrendered. Vijaya< 
durg contains three schools. The local carpenters make much-admired 
ornaments of various kinds from bison-horn ; but the industry is very 
small and the craftsmen are heavily indebted. 

Vyayanagar. — Vijayanagar, 'the city of victory,' the capital of the 
empire of that name, stood on the right bank of the Tungabhadra, in 
the present Hospet taluk of Bellary District, Madras, situated in 15** 
20' N. and 76** 28' E. The only part of it now inhabited is the tiny 
hamlet of Hampi, and the remains ot the great city are often called 
*the Hampi ruins.' They cover 9 square miles, but tlio fortifications 
and outposts of the city included a far larger area. Tiie entrance from 
the south-west, for example, was at one time a fortified gate on the 
huge embankment which stands at the foot of the hills 2 miles beyond 
Hospet, 9 miles as the crow flies from the centre of the ruins. 

The site of the old city is a strangely wild place to have been the 
birthplace and capital of an empire. The whole area is dotted with 
little rocky hills ; and immediaiel) to the north the wide and rapid 
Tungabhadra hurries along a boulder-strewn channel down rapids and 
through narrow gorges. The hills are of granite, weathared to every 
shade of colour from a bluish-grey to a rich golden brown, and have 
hardly a shrub or a blade of grass upon them. The alternate buniing 
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days and chilly nights of the Deccan dimate have seamed and split in 
every direction the huge masses of solid rock of which they originally 
consisted ; while the earthquakes of remote ages and the slower pro=- 
cesses of denudation have torn from their flanks the enormous boulders 
which were thus formed, and have piled these up about their sides in 
the most fontastic confusion or flung them headlong into the valleys 
below. Many of them must weigh hundreds of tons. In places 
cydopean masses stand delicately poised one upon another at the most 
hazardous angles, in others they form impassable screes, while those 
which have yet to fiiU often stand boldly out from the hills as single 
giant tors, or range themselves in castellations and embattlements, 
which, but for their vastness, would seem to be the work of man rather 
than of nature^ As one writer has described it : — 

i ai as tiie eye can reach for 10 square miles there is nothing 
between heavto and earth but bouldens ; the earth is paved with them, 
the sky is pierced with them . . . literally in thousands of all sizes 
. . , heaps upon heaps, in one instance 250 feet in height' 

Up the sides of these hills and along the low ground between them, 
often in several lines one behind the other, run the fortified enclosing 
walls of the old city, and in the valleys among them stand its deserted 
streets and ruined palaces and temples. The lowest ground of all 
is covered with fields of tall cholam or of green and golden rice watered 
by the channel which one of the kings led from the Tungabhadm to 
supply the people, and irrigate the orchards and rose-gardens, of his 
capital To know Vijayanagar at its best, the visitor should climb the 
slippery steps leading to the little shrine on the top of the hill called 
Matanga Parvatam, and watch the evening light fade across the ruins ; 
and if the fates are kind and grant him the added glory of a Deccan 
sunset, he will surely return content. 

The city was founded in 1336 ; and its importance in South Indian 
history lies in the fact that it was a stronghold of the Hindus^ and that 
for two and a half centuries it successfully opposed the southward 
movement of the Musalm§n arms. It grew with amazing rapidity from 
the fortress of a petty chief to be the capital of a great empire 
which embraced all Southern India beyond the Kistna river. At the 
height of its prosperity, which was reached under its famous king 
Krishna Deva Raya, a contemporary of Henry VIII of England, it was 
known throughout India and even in Europe. Many foreigners visited 
it, and several glowing descriptions of its glories have come down to 
us. These and a history of the dynasty will be found in Mr. R. SewelTs 
A Ivrgotfev Enif<fre (1900). Krishna Deva's successor, Arhyuta 
^1530-42), was a weak yet tyrannical ruler, and his conduct and mode 
of government ruined the Hindu cause in the South. His nobles 
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rebelled against his authority, and all real power fell into the bands 
of three brothers. The chief of these was Rima Raji, who did much 
to repair the blunders of Achyuta and restore the prestige of the 
empire ; but liis haiigliry treatment of the hereditary foes of Vijaya- 
nagar, the Musalman Sultans n{ the neccan, goaded them at length to 
forget their nmtual animosities and combine against him. The decisive 
battle of Talikota was fought in 1565, when RSnia Raja and one of his 
brothers were slain, and the Hindus were utterly defeated. The next 
day the puppet king fled from the city to Penukonda in Anantapur 
])istrict, with 550 elephants laden with treasure valued at more than 
100 millions sterling. The third day the victorious Musalmans arrived 
at \ ijasanagar, and for five months they employed themselves in 
deliberately destroying everything destructible within the city. Two 
year.s later Cesare dc' Fedcrici, an iialiaii iraveller, visited the place 
and wrote of it that ' the houses stand still, but emptie, and tiicie 
is dwelling in them nothing, as is reijorted, but Tygres and other wild 
beasts/ The representatives of the old dynasty maintained a hollow 
state for many years at Penukonda and Chandragiri ; but their 
feudatories renounced their att^iiance, the Musalmans captured their 
strongholds one after the other, and eventually they lost all semblance 
of power. The existing representative of the line is the RftjA of 
Anegundi in the Nizam's Dominions, who possesses a small estate and 
draws a pension from the British Government. 

The best base from which to see what remains of the mined city 
of Vijayanagar to-day, three centuries and more since its destruction, 
is Kamalapuram, 7 miles from Hospet railway station, where a deserted 
teniple converted into a dwelling by a former Collector is now used 
as a travellers' bungalow. A detailed account of the chief of the many 
buildings in the ruins will be found in the GaseUeer of Bellary District 
(1904). Si)ace prevents allusion here to more than one or two. 

The palace enclosure, which was doubtless originally the most 
splendid part of the city, seems to have been the special object of the 
destructive energy of the Musalmans, and in much of it scarcely one 
stone stands upon 'another. The Queens' Bath, the so-called C^ouncil 
Chamber, and the Elephant Stables remain ; but the most striking 
building is the temple of Hazara Ramaswami, or ' the thousand 
Ramas,' which is supposed to have been the private place of worship 
of the kings. The courtyard walls (jf this are covered with sculptures 
depicting scenes from the Ramayana, carved with great life Jind si)irit. 
Nearer the river is a huge statue of Narasimha, the Man-lion incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, 22 feet high, which is cut from a single boulder and 
yet linished with the greatest delicacy. The Musalmans succeeded in 
shattering this huge statue — probably by lighting fires round and upon 
it. On the river bank is the great temple of Pampapati, the tall tower 
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of which is one of the striking features of the riiins. It was built by 
Krishna Deva, who did more than any of his line to beautify the 
capital Leading up to it is the most perfect of the ruins of the old 
streets of the city. It is nearly 800 yards long, and many of the 
houses in it are still standing. It was described by one of the old 
chroniclers as being in his time a very beautiful street of very beautiful 
houses with balconies and arcades. Near the farther end is the deep 
gorge which the Tungabhadra has cut among the rocky hills. In 
flood-time this is an impressive sight. Farther along the river bank is 
the great temple of Vitthalaswami, one of the most notable of all the 
ruins. Krishna Deva b^n it and his successors continued the work, 
but the fall of the city prevented its completion. The size of the 
blocks of stone used in its construction is even more enormous than 
elsewhere, and the sculpture upon them surpasses that in any part of 
the city. Inside the courtyard is a handsome car for the god's pro- 
cessions, made of stone instead of wood. On either side of the court 
stand two mantapams^ which in any other situation would be con- 
sidered notable instances ot rich design and patient, careful workman- 
ship. But tliey arc entirely dwarfed by the building which is thr glory 
of the temple and of the ruins— the great hall which stands m front of 
the shrine. This rests on a richly sculptured basement, and its roof 
is sup[)urted by huge masses of i^ranite, 15 feet high, each consisting 
of a central pillar surrounded by detached shafts, figures mounted on 
demons, and other ornament, all cut from a single block of stone. 
These are surmounted by an elaborate luid equally massive cornice \ 
and the whole is carved with a boldness and expression of power 
nowhere surpassed in the buildings of its class, showing the extreme 
limit in florid magnificence to which the style advanced. This 
beautiful building has been grievously injured by the destroyers of the 
city. Several of the carved pillars have been attacked with such fury 
that they are hardly more than shapeless blocks of stone, and a large 
portion of the centre has been destroyed utterly. 

If local tradition be credited, there was a town on this site many 
centuries before the kings of Vijayanagar selected it for their capiuL 
Some of the most dramatic scenes in the great epic of the Rftmtyana 
occurred at a ptece called in the poem Kishkindha, and it is asserted 
by the local BrShmans that this Kishkindha was dose to Hampt- Here 
K9ma first received definite news of his wife SitS, Hanuman* the itiinis< 
ter of the king of the phu:e^ having seen her as she was being carried 
through the air by the ravisher Ravana, the ten-headed king of Ceylon. 
Here the forces were collected for the attack on that island, and here 
Hanum^n marshalled the monkey host which built the bridge across 
the strait by which they all crossed. The place is accordingly held 
holy by Hindus ; and an annual festival, which was once attended by 
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very laige crowds but has now dedined in importimce, is held at the 
Pampftpati temple. The ruins aie now specially conserved by Govern- 
ment to protect them from destruction by seekers for hidden treasure 
and other vandals, and a survey on a large scale is being carried out. 

Vyayanagaram.^Subdivision, zaminddri UUuHly estate, and town 
in Vizagapatam District, Madras. See Vizianagram. 

Vilinjam (also called Rajendracholapuram). — Port in the Neyyattin- 
kara taluk of Travancore State, Madras, situated in 8° 23' N. and 
76° 59' E,, 12 miles south of Trivandrum. Population {1901), 1,879. 
It was once an important seaport, and the capital of the Chola kings 
who conquered and settled in Travancore. About 1644 it was granted 
by the Raja of Venad to the English East India Company,'who erected 
a factory and carried on trade. With their withdrawal to Anjengo forty 
years later, its importance declined. On an average only eight vessels 
touch at the port in a year. 

Villupuram Taluk. — Taluk in South Arcot District, Madras, lying 
between ii*^ 47' and 12° 10' N. and 79** 15' and 79** 52' E., on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, with an area of 509 square miles. The 
French Settlement of Pondicherry is within its boundaries. It con- 
tains 300 villages and one town, Villupuram ^x>pulation, 11,263), 
head-quarters. The population, which consists mainly of Hindus, rose 
from 301,746 ui 1891 to 313,607 ui 1901, the rate oi increase being 
3*9 per cent., the lowest for any taluk in the District. The demand for 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,65,000. Villu^ 
puram is an almost level plain, devoid of natural features, covered with 
the fertile alluvium of the PonnaiySr basin, and sloping gradually to 
the sea. 

VUluimrain Town* — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in South Arcot District, Madras, situated in 11® 56' N. and 79° 29' 
on the road to Trichinopoly. It is an important junction on the South 
Indian Railway, the branch from Poncticheny and the Villupuram- 
Dharmavaram section which connects with the Southern Mahiatta 
Railway meeting the main line here. It was taken by Captain Wood 
in 1760, and was then held by a British garrison to intercept communi- 
cation with Gingee. It is a Union under the Local Boards Act, with 
a population (1901) of 11,363. 

Vinchhavad.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vinchur.— 6<jrfl«/'^w estate in Nasik District, Bombay. It formerly 
consisted of 45 villages in Nasik District, 6 villages in Ahmadnagar, 
and a in Poona. In 1892 half the estate, including Yeola, lapsed to 
Government, and it now contains 26 villages, all in Nasik District. 
Population (1901), about 10^700. Rental, about Rs. 37,000. Vinchur 
was granted as a military or saranjam estate to Vithal vSivdeo, an 
ancestor of the present chief, who distinguished himself at the papture 
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of Ahmadabad by the MarSthas in 1755. The chief ranks as a first- 
class Sardar of the Deccan. He settles without appeal such civil suits 
as arise among tlie people of his villages, and in criminal matters has 
the power of a first-class magistrate. His residence is at Vinchur, situ- 
ated in 20'^ 6' N. and 74° 14' E., 4 miles south-west of Lasalgaon on 
the north-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 4,839. Vinchur is surrounded by a mud wall in fair repair. 

Vindhya Hills {Ouindion of Ptolemy). — A range of hills separating 
the Gangetic basin from the Deccan, and forming a well-marked chain 
across the centre of India. The name was formerly used in an indefinite 
manner to include the Satpura Hills south of the Narbada, but is 
now restricted to the ranges north of that river. The Vindhyas do 
not form a range of hills in the proper geological sense of the term, 
that is, possessing a definite axis of elevation or lying along an anti- 
clinal or synclinal ridge. The range to the north of the Narbada, 
and its eastern continuation the Kaimur to the north of the Son 
valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau comprising the 
country known as Mrdwa .uid liundelkhand. The fcaLuics of ihc 
Vindhyas are due to sub-aerial denudation, and the hills constitute a 
dividing line left undenuded between different drainage areas. From 
a geographical point of view, the Vindhyan range may be regarded as 
extending from Jobat (23^ z'f N. and 74° 35' E.) in Gujarat on the 
west to Sasarftm (24° 5 7' N. and 84** £.) in the south-western comer of 
Bihar on the east, with a total length of nearly 700 miles. Throi^hout 
the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the southern es^ 
carpment of a plateau. The Rajmahfll Hills^ extending from Sasaram 
to Rajmahil and forming the northern escarpment of the HazSritflgh 
highlands, cannot be correctly considered as a part of the Vindhyas. 

The range commendi^ in Gujarat crosses the Central India Agency 
from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern boundary 
of Saugor and Damoh Districts in the Central Provinces. From here 
the Kaimur branch of the range runs through Baghelkhand or Rewah 
and the United Provinces into Bihar. The Kaimur Hills rise like 
a wall to the north of the Son valley, and north of them a succession 
of short parallel ridges and deep ravines extends for about 50 miles. 
At Amarkantak the Vindhyas touch the Satpura Hills at the source 
of the Narbada. Westward from Jubbulpore District they form the 
northern boundary of the valley of that river. Their appearance here 
is very distinctive, presenting an almost uninterrupted series of head- 
lands, with projerting promontories and receding bays, like a weather- 
beaten coast-linc. In places the Narbada washes the base of the rocks 
for miles, while elsewhere the hills recede and are seen from the river 
i nly as a far-off outlme with the plains of Bhopal or indore spread 
out below them. The rocks are sandstone of a pinkish colour and 
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lie in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin by curious 
ripple marks plainly formed by the lapping of water on a sandy shore. 
To the north of this escarpment lies the Bundelkhand or Malwa plateau, 
with a length of about 250 miles and a width at its broadest part 
of about 225 miles. The plateau is undulating and is traversed by 
small ranges of hills, all of which are considered to belong to the 
Vindhyan system. 

The most northerly of these minor ranges, called the Bindhachal, 
cuts across jhJlnsi, Banda, Allahabad, and Mirzapur Districts in the 
United Provinces, nowhere rising above 2,000 feet. The range here pre- 
sents the appearance of a series of plateaux, each sloping gently upward 
from south to north, and ending abruptly in the steep scarp which 
is characteristic of these hills. Many outlying isolated hills are found 
in these Districts, standing out on the plains beyond the farthest 
scarp. One small hill, called Pabhosa, rises on the left bank of the 
Junma, the only rock f<nind in tlie Doab. The Illianrer or Panna 
hills, which form the south cahtcin lace of the Vindhyan escarpment, 
bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the north of 
Maihar State in continuation of the Kaimur, thus being a part of 
the main range. They run from north-west to south^eut for about 
1 30 miles. Their highest peak is that of Kaluroar (2,544 feet). Two 
other branches of the range lie in BialivS, starting respectively near 
BhUsa and JhSbua with a northerly direction, and bound the plateau 
to the east and west. 

The general elevation of the Vindhyan range is from 1,500 to 3,000 
feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of which is of 
any special importance. The range forms with the Sfttpuits the water- 
shed of the centre of India, containing the sources of the Chamha], 
SonSr, DhasSn, and Ken rivers, besides others of less importance. 
The Son and Narbedft rise at Amarkantak, where the Vindhyan and 
Sfltpuri ranges meet. The rivers generally rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north and north-east. 

Geologicallyi the bills are formed prindpally of great massive sand- 
stones of varying consistency, alternating with softer flags and shales, 
the whole formation covering an area not greatly inferior to that of 
England. The range has given its name to the Vindhyan system of 
geological nomenclaturr'. Over a great part of the Malwa plateau the 
sandstone is covered by the overflowing Deccan trap, while from 
Gmnurgarh in Bhopal to near Jobat the range itself is of basaltic forma- 
tion, and the last 60 miles to the west from Jobat to near JambhughorS 
consist of metamorphic rocks. In the north, the underlying gneiss is 
exposed in a great gulf-like expanse. Economically, the Vindhyan 
rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone being an excellent build- 
ing material which has been extensively used for centuries ; the Buddhist 
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tope=; of S&nchland Bhirhut, the eleventh-century temples of Khajraho, 
the fifteenth-century palaces of Gwalior, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constructed of this 
material. At Nagod and other places limestone is found in some 
quantity, the pretty coralline variety, extracted from the Bagh cretaceous 
beds, having been extensively employed in the i^aliu cs and tombs at 
Mandu ; and at Panna, in the conglomerate v;hi( h underlies the shales, 
diamonds are met with, though none ' f aii\ ureal value is known to 
have been extracted. Iron, manganese, and asbestos are also found 
in various parts of the range. The lofty flat-topped hills and bold 
scarps which are such a marked feature of this range were early 
recognized as ideal sites for fortresses ; and, besides the historical 
strongholds of Gwalior, Narwar, Chanderi, MSndQ, Ajaigarh, and 
Bandhogarh, the hills are studded with the ruined castles of marauding 
Gira.sia and Bundela chiefs. 

The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest growth of the 
several species found in the dry forests of Central India. Teak occurs 
only in patches and is of small size, while the forests are generally 
noticeable for their poverty in valuable timbers. 

The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signifies 'a hunter'; and the range 
occupies a considerable place in the mytholog>' of India, as the 
demarcating line between the Madhya D(»a or 'middle land' of the 
Sanskrit invaders and the non-Aryan Deocan. The Vindhyas are per- 
sonified in Sanskrit literature, where they appear as a jealous monarch, 
the rival of king Himalaya, who called upon the sun to revolve round 
his throne as he did round the peak Mem. When the sun refused, 
the mountain began to rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to 
tower above Himalaya and Meru. The gods invoked the aid of Agastya, 
the spiritual guide of Vindhya. This sage called upon the Vindhya 
mountain to bow down before him, and afford him an easy passage to 
and from the South. It obeyedand Agastya passed over. But he never 
returned, and so the mountain remains to the present day in its humbled 
condition, far inferior to the Himalaya. Another legend is that when 
Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, was wounded in Ceylon by the king 
of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a plant which grew in the 
Himalayas to apply to his wound. Hanuman, the monkey-god, was 
sent to get it ; and not knowing which plant it was, he took up a part 
of the Himalayas and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop 
a portion of his load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Vinukonda Taluk. — Western tcduk of Guntur District, Madras, 
lymg between 15** 50' and 16° 24' N. and 79° 32' and 79" 55' R., 
with an area of 646 square miles. The population in 190 1 was 
82,493, compared with 82,445 in 189 1. Vinukonda, the head-quarters, 
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has 7,266 inhabitants, and there are 71 villages. The demand on 

account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs, 1,87,000. 
Great part of the taluk is covered with black soil, through which 
protrude many little rocky hills. On the north-west is much scrub 
jungle. Along the course of the OundUikamma, which flows through 
the southern portion, prehistoric implements have been found, and 
stone circles (dolmens) and numerous inscriptions of later times are 
to be seen in many villages. There are indications of copper and 
iron among the hills. 

Vinukonda Town (* Hill of hearing,' said to be so called because 
here Rama first heard of the abduction of his wife). — Head-quarters 
of the tdhik of the same name in Guntur District, Madras, situated 
in 16° 3' N. and 79° 44' E. Population (1901), 7,266. It has been 
constituted a Uniun. It lies close under the hill alter which it is 
named. This has a striking summit, consisting of two peaks, one of 
which is almost inaccessible and the other contains the ruins of an 
old fort These last have been so thoroughly demolished that their 
line can now hardly be traced, but they include the remains of an old 
powder magazine, a temple^ and other buildings. With Bellamkonda 
and Kondavid, Vinukonda formed a triangle of fortresses which were 
the scene of severe fighting in the sixteenth century. The place 
was taken by the Vijayanagmr king Krishna Deva in 15 15, and passed 
finally tmder the Golconda SultSns in 1579. After the English took 
Masulipatam, this fort was regarded as of much importance. The 
Company established a garrison here in 1790, and made it a d^pdt for 
stores and constructed residences for officers. In 1808 it was aban- 
doned, the fortifications being, demolished and the stores removed to 
Masulipatam. 

Viramgam Taluka. — North-western tdluka of Ahmadabad District, 
Bombay, lying between 22^ 48' and 23° 37' N. and 71^ 42' and 
7a** 18' witti an area of 675 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 113,103, compared with 152,022 in 1891, the decrease being due to 

famine. The density, 168 persons per square mile, is less than the Dis- 
trict average. It contains three towns, Viramgam (population, 18,952), 
the head-quarters, ^^ANDAI, (5,091), and Fatri (5,544); and 156 
villages. Land n \ eniie and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2'3 lakhs. 
Except in the north, where the surface is broken by rolling sandhills, 
with patches of brushwood, Viramijam is a plain of thinly wooded 
light soil in the east, and of open black soil to the west and south, 
ending in the salt level of the Rann of Cutch. More than half of the 
total area is occupied by alienated and ialukdari villages. The sandy 
tract in the north is inliahited by Kolis, who dislike regular work, 
though they have long ceased to be turbulent. 
Viramgfim Town, — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name 
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in AhmadSbad District, Bombay, dtuated in f N. and 73** 3' E., 
on the Wadhwan branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway, and also the junction for the GaikwSr-MehsSna and the 
Kharaghoda sections of the Rajputana-MalwS Railway. Population 
(1901), 18,952. The town possesses two cotton-mills, and is the 
centre of the cotton and oilseed trade of the District Viramgam 
has a municipality, established in 1857, with a revenue averaging about 
Rs. 35,000 during the decade ending 1901. The income in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 37,500. It is supplied with water chiefly from three 
reservoirs, of which the Mansar lake, built about 1090 by Minal Devi, 
the mother of Sidh Raja, king of Anhilv§da (i094-*ii43), is the chief 
attraction of the place. It is bordered by numerous small shrines 
of architectural merit. Close by are two old temples devoted to 
Krishna and Mahadeo. The town contains a Sub-Judge's court, 
two dispensaries, a high school with 49 pupils, and a middle school 
with 126 pupils. 

Virarajendrapet (generally called Viraji>et). — Head-quarters of the 
Vedenalknad tdiuk of Coorg, Southern India, situated in 12° 12' N. 
and 75*^ 49' E., 20 mile^i south of Mercara. Population (1901), 4,283 
(2,256 Hindus, 1,517 Muhammadans, 452 Christians, and 58 others). 
The munici[)al income in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,500 and the expenditure 
Rs. 18,000. The town was founded by Dodda Vira Kajendra (after 
whom it is named) in 1792. in ( oiuiieMi 1 :ition of the meeting which 
tot)k place here between hiaisell and General Abercromby, the British 
commander advancing with the Bombay force against Seringapatam. 
It is prettily situated at the foot of the Male Tambiran hill The 
&ir held every Wednesday attracts a great concourse of Coorgs. 
The Christian population consists of a Roman Catholic community 
of Konkanis, who escaped from the persecution of TipQ, and to whom 
the Coorg Raja granted a settlement here. . The trade with the West 
Cbast in coffee, rice, and cardamoms makes it the most important 
commercial town in Coorg. Next to the public offices, the most 
conspicuous building is the Roman Catholic church, rebuilt some 
years ago in the Gothic style, with a €X>pper roof. 

VbravanaUfir.— Town in the AmbSsamudram idbik of Tuinevelly 
District, Madras, situated in 8° 42^ N. and 77^ 31' with a station 
on the Tinnevelly-Quilon branch of the South Indian Railway. It 
is a Union, with a population (1901) of 17,327. A large weaving 
industry exists, and several streets are wholly occupied by the weaver 
castes. The articles chiefly made are coarse towels and mundus, the 
national dress of the people of Travancore. 

Viravasaram, — Village in the Bhimavaram taluk of Kistna Dis- 
trict, Madras, situated in 16° 32' N. and 81° 37' E. Population (1901), 
6,464. Vlravdsaram (the Verasheroon of the old records) was one 
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of the earliest English settlements on this part of the coast, but was 
abandoned in 1702. 

VIravilli. — Zamlnddri iahsil in Vizagaimtam District, Madras, lying 
between 17** 36' and 18'' 5' N. and 8a** 36' and 83<» 5' E., partly in the 
Agency tract and partly in the plains ; the Agency portion is very hilly 
and a great part of it is clad with jungle. The Agency portion has an 
area of 131 square miles, containing 31 villages and a population 
of 7t590 (chiefly hill tribes) ; and the ordinary portion, 424 square 
miles, with a population of 209,228, living in 236 villages. The total 
population in 1901 was 216,818, compared with 203,537 1891. The 
head-quarters are at C'hodavaram (population, 5,705). The demand 
for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 62,700. 
The largest \ ilhme in the tahsll^ Madugula (population, 8,952), is the 
residence of the zaminddr^ whose estate comprises the whole of the 
Agency portion and the north of the ordinary portion. The rest 
belongs to the Vizianagram estate. ^ iravilli is extensively cultivated, 
the Sarada river, which flows through it, affording good irrigation. 

Virpur. — State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, Bombay, lying 
between 21° 47' and 21° 55' N. and 70° 42' and 70° 46' E., with 
an area of 67 square miles. Tiie population in 1901 was 6,152, 
residing in 13 villages. The revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 65,363, and 
34 square miles were cultivated. The State ranks as a fourth-class 
State in Kftthi&wftr. Virpur uras the earliest offiihoot of Navanagar. 
The founder of the house, Bhanji, a son of JSm Vibhoji I, received 
KSlSvad in apanage. His son Bhftroji, quitting KSl&vad, established 
himself in a subordinate position in the Muhammadan thana of 
Kharedi. Here he made himself useful to the ihanadar in expelling 
the Kftthls, and received a portion of their lands. Mokojl, the seventh 
in descent from Bhflrojl, obtained the sole' possession of Kharedi, ex- 
pelling the thdnaddr m 1766. He also conquered Vtrpur and two 
other villages from the K&thls, who had occupied that town on the 
dissolution of the Mughal power \ and he made a consolidated taUtka 
of 13 villages with Ylrpur as his capital. 

Virsoda. — I'etty State in Mahi Kantha, Bon»bay. 

ViruddhSLchalam. — Taluk and town in South Arcot District, 
Madras. See Vriddhachalam. 

Virudupatti. — Town and railway station in the Stttur taluk of 
Tinnevelly District, Madras, situated in 9° 35' N. and 77** 57' E., on 
the Madura border. It is a Union, with a population (i 901) of 16,837, 
of whom a large number are Shanans. Virudupatti is an active centre 
of the cotton trade, and possesses five cotton-pressing and ginning mills 
which afford employment to more than 400 hands. 

Virvao. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Vishalgarh State.— Petty Stale feudatory to Kulhapur, within die 
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Political Agency of Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country, 
Bombay; its central point is situated in about i6^52^N. and 73°5o'£* 

See Kolhapur State. 

Vishaigarh Fort.— Fort in the feudatory ja^r of the same name 
in Kolhapur State, Bombay, crowning the GajSpur hill, situated in r6® 
54' N. and 73** 47' E., about 45 miles north-west of Kolhapur city ; 
3,200 feet long by 1,040 feet broad. The walls, gateways, and towers 
are almost entirely ruined. Population (190 1), 93. Besides the old 
mansion of the Kolhapur Pratinidhi, the chief building is a mosque 
with the tomb of Hazrat Malik Rahan Pir, which is visited both 
by Hindus and by Musalmans. The fort contains a large reservoir 
and two smaller cisterns. According to tradition, about the year 
1000 Vishaigarh was in possession of a Hindu king named Bhopal, 
who built the reservoir which still bears his name. There are two 
inscriptions in Persian left by the Musalmans. About 1453, while 
attacking Vishaigarh, Malik ut rujar, a general of Ala-ud-din Khan 
Bahmani (1435-58), was caught in an ambush and his whole army 
cut to pieces by a local Maratha chief named Shankar Rao More. 
In 1469 Shankar Rao was defeated by the Bahmani general Mahmad 
Gawan, who took Vishaigarh after a nine months' siege. After the 
iall of the Bahmani dynasty in 1489, Vishaigarh continued under 
fiijapur till in 1659 it was taken by SivajL In 1661 a large Bijapur 
army under Rlzil Khan besieged the fort for several months, and tried 
to take it by mining the western comer and bombarding it firom the 
top of the Ghonasli hill. Traces of the wells which were dug for 
the Bijapur army remain at the neighbouring village of Gajapur, and 
the roclqr ground which was occupied by the troops is still known 
as Badshah>cha-Mal or 'the royal terrace/ In 1730, when Kolhapur 
was finally separated from Satara, the grant of Vishaigarh was continued 
to Janardan Pant, the Kolhapur Pratinidhi, by a fresh patent or sanad 
passed by Sambhaji. l ill 1844 Vishaigarh continued to be the head- 
quarters of the family. In 1844, as the fort had been occupied by the 
rebels, it was dismantled and the Pratinidhi's head-quarters were moved 
to Malkapur. 

Vishnupur. — Subdivision and town in Bankui& District, Bengal. 

See Bi^iTNUT'UR. 

Visnagar Taluka. Eastern tdhika of the Kadi prdnf, Baroda 
State, with an area of 172 square miles. The population fell from 
92,485 in 1891 to 70,989 in 1901. The tdluka contains two towns, 
Visnagar (population, 17,268), the head-quarters, and Valam (5,337); 
and 54 village.s. The bare treeless portion of the taluka is most unin- 
teresting, but towards the south and west trees become more frequent. 
The soil is light and sandy. In 1904-5 the land revenue was Rs. 2,06,000. 

Visnagar Town (or Visalnagar). — Head-quarters of the tdluka of 
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the same name, Kadi prdrtt, Baroda State, situated in 23° 41' N. and 
72'' 33' K., on a branch of the Gaikwar's State Railway from Mohsana 
to Kheraiu. Population (1901), 17,268. Of the origin of the town 
various accounts have been given. One is that it was founded by 
Visal Deva, the Vaghela prince, between 1243 and 1261 ; another that 
its foundation was due to Visal Deva, the Cliauaan, aboul 1046. Vis- 
nagar is the home of one of the six classes of NSgar Brahnians, and 
gives its name to a subdivision known as Visnagar Brahmans ; many of 
these are now followers of Swfimi Niiftyan, the religious lefcmner ftom 
Chhapia in the United Provinces. The town contains the court of the 
Kadi prdni judge, a jail, dispensary, vernacular and Anglo-vernacular 
schools^ and odier public offices, together with numerous dAarmsS&ts 
and temples. A stone-built tank is also deserving of notice. The 
municipality, which was reconstituted in 1905 on a partly elective basis, 
has an income of Rs. 5,000 from customs, excise, and tolls, besides an 
annual grant from the State of Ks. 2,000. Visnagar is a great centre of 
trade, but is not famous for any special manufacture except that of brass 
and copper utensils. These are exported in large quantities to Ahmad- 
ftbad, KathiAwSr, Baroda, and even Bombay. 

l^ta. — Head-quarters of the KhSnSpur td/uka of Sstftra District, 
Bombay, situated in 17° 16' N. and 74® 32' E., 48 miles south-east 
of Sfttira town. Population (1901), 5,035. Vita, which is surrounded 
by walls of mud and stone^ has been a municipality since 1854, with an 
average municipal income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 2,700. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700. An ancient mansion on the east 
wall is now used as a gun/a warehouse. The town contains a Sub- 
ordinate Ji^dge's court. 

Vithalgarh. — Petty State in Ka i iu awar, Bombay. 
Vizagapatam District (^Vaisakhapattattam, 'town of Vaisakha,' 
the Hindu Mars). — One of the northern coast Districts of tlie Madras 
Presidency, lying along the Bay of Bengal between 17° 15' and 20^ 7' N. 
and 81° 24' and 84° 3' E., about midway between Madras and Calcutta. 
It has a coast-line of no miles and an extreme inland extension of 
about 180 miles. In area it is the largest District in the Presidency, 
and one of the largest in India, covering 17,222 square miles. It is of 
very regular bliape, and is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on 
the north by Ganjam District and some Native Siatcs of Bengal ; on the 
west by the Central Provinces ; and on ihe south by Godavari District. 

Vizagapatam is for the most part hilly and picturesque, especially in 
its northern portion, and contains some of the wildest and least civilized 

areas in the Presidency. It falls into two well-defined 
fj^^^ tracts : a mountainous and for the most part jungle- 
clad region on the north, and an extensively culti- 
vated plain on the south, the line of division being formed by the 
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southern escarpment of the Eastern GhatS) which pass through the 
District in a direction running roughly from north-east to south-west 
and averaging 2,000 or 3,000 feet in height Ttiis range forms the 
main watershed of the country, the streams on the south and east 
flowing direct to the sea, while the drainage of the northern slopes 
passes westward by means of the Machkund, Sabari, Sileru, Bhaskel, 
IndrSvati, and other rivers to join the Godavari. This northern 
drainage slope is mainly made up of the tahslls which constitute 
the great Jeypore Estate, and is composed of three fairly distinct 
plateaux. The southern and central of these, comprising the ]*adwa, 
Pottangi, and Korapin tahslh^ has an average elevation of 3,000 feel, 
with peaks rising here and there to over 5,000 feet, and consists of open 
barren uplands and cultivated valleys. North and west of this lies 
another plateau comprising the Nowrangapur and Jeypore tahslls^ 
1,000 feet lower; while in the south-west angle of the District a 
third plateau, the Malkangiri tahs'il, is still lower and for the most part 
covered with magnificent forests. In the extreme nortli western corner 
of the District another watershed turns the streams rising there into 
the Mahaiiadl : and east of this, divided from it by the State of Kala- 
handi in Bengal, lies the upland part of the Tarvatipuram lalisil^ the 
confused hills of which drain into the Lwm valleys of the Nagavali (or 
Langulya) and Vamsadhara rivers. The former of these streams rises 
in a remarkable mass of hills called the Nimgiris, about 5,000 feet in 
elevation, and separated from the neighbouring ranges by deep valleys \ 
the latter, which is 120 miles in length, flows into the Bay of Ben^ 
through the adjoining District of GanjSm. 

As the main watershed passes centrally through the District, the 
rivers are usually short. Those which run into the sea are irregular 
in flow; in the Jeypore country the streams are perennial, but are 
rapid and tortuous. Thus neither series is of importance for irriga- 
tion or navigation. 

The fundamental rocks of the District are all gneisses and igneous 
rocks of the Archaean group. They outcrop in lines running mainly 
north-east and south-west, which direction determines that of the chief 
plateaux and minor hill ranges. The surface rocks include, among 
others, horizontal terraces and plateainc 80 feet thick of high-level 
pisolitic laterite, lying at about 4,000 feet above the sea on parts of 
the watershed north of the latitude of Koraput, and spreading out 
in the direction of the KSUlhandl State. This laterite contains much 
hydrated alumina, and will possibly prove of value as an ore of alu- 
minium. Other recent deposits comprise the younger alluvium of the 
plains and an older red lateritic loam, as at Waltair and on the lower 
plateaux south of Jcyi)orc. 

The flora of Vizagapatam varies greatly with the variations in altitude 
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and moisture which occur within the District. Along the shore are found 
the sail-water plants ; on tlie dry plain farther west the ordinary trees 
and plants of the east coast; and on the hiils, wnere the rainfall is 
heavier, the flora characteristic of the moist region of the Presidency. 
Sir Walter Elliot's Flora Andhrica contains a lisi, with vernacular 
equivalents, of the plants of this part of the country. 

In the hill country the wild animals usual in South Indian forests 
arc siiil abundant, especially in the more remote parts, which constitute 
one of the best game tracts left in Madras ; but the only species calling 
for notice is the wild buffalo {Bos bubalus\ which is found in some 
of the remoter parts of the Jeypore estate and nowhere else in the 
Presidency. 

The varied conBguratlon of the District results in its possessing 
several diiSerent climates: it is moist and relaxing along the coast, 
hotter and drier inland, and wettest and coldest in the hills. The 
yearly mean temperature of Vizagapatam town (Waltair) on the coast 
is 83% the climate being pleasant in the cold season but somewhat 
relaxipg at other times. The most prevalent disease is malarial 
fever, which differs widely in intensity according to locality, being of a 
comparatively mild type on the plains, but endemic and exceptionally 
severe in the hill country of Jeypore and Parvalfpuram. Beri-beri 
prevails along the coast, and elephantiasis is common, though also 
chiefiy restricted to the coast line. 

The rain&U of the District is chiefly brought by the south-west 
monsoon. The heaviest faU occurs north of the Ghats in Jeypore, 
and the lightest along the coast. An average of thirty years gives the 
rain on the coast as 38 inches ; in the plains as 43 ; on the Ghats 
as 51 ; and in Jeypore as 66. The highest yearly average (76 inches) 
is recorded from Jeypore, and the lowest (28) at Polavaram on the 
coast. Though liable to occasional periods of scarcity due to deficient 
rainfall, the District cannot be regarded as a famine area, and it 
has also been fortunate in largely escaping other natural calamities. 
A serious cyclone occurred in October, 1876. At Vizagapatam town 
15 inches of rain fell in eighteen hours, and much damage was done 
to roads and buildings. The force of the wind may be gathered from 
the fact that it lifted the new iron dome of Mr. Narasinga Raos 
observatory, which had been placed in position but not riveted down, 
and carried it 33 feet. Another cyclone occurred in December, 1878, 
when sudden floods in the rivers caused extensive damage to crops, 
houses, cattle, and other property, besides breaching almost every large 
tank in the District, destroying roads, interrupting postal communi- 
cation, and causing some 300 deaths. 

In early times the border between ihc kingdoms of Vengi and 
Kalinga moved in rather a puzzling manner up and dovrn Vizaga- 
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patam District. The whole of the District was apparently included in 
the Kalinga kingdom as conquered by Asoka (260 B.C.); and laige 
portions (fit were certainly ruled over by the Andhra History 
kings of Vengi who succeeded the Mauryans. After 
the Andhras fell before the Pallavas {circa a.d. 220), Vizagapatam 
seems to have passed under the early Ganga kings of Kalinga. But 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, who appear to have driven out the 
Pallavas early in the seventh century, extended their northern boundary 
far into Vizagapatam ; and the District was divided rather obscurely 
between the Chalukyas and the Gangas for several centuries. Both 
kingdoms were conquered by the Cliolas of Tanjore at the end of the 
tenth <entury, and Vi/agapatam District probably remained under 
their rule for the next hundred years. On the decline of the Chulas 
in the twelfth century the later Gangas of Kalinga, who had been 
ruling a part at least of their ancient dominions as allies or feudatories 
of the Cholas, reoccupied the whole of Vizagapatam District, and, with 
brief intervals, remained in power till they fell before the Gajapatis 
of Orissa in the fifteenth century. The country was overrun by Lhe 
Muhammadan armies of Gulbarga about 1480, and by Krishna Deva 
Raya of Vijayanagar in 15 15. Neither of these left permanent effects; 
but the Muhammadan troops of Golconda completely subverted the 
kingdom of Orissa about 1575, and henceforth the District belonged to 
the Muhammadans, and ultimately formed a part of the Northern 
CiRCARS granted in z 753 to the French. The recall of Bussy from 
this territory to assist in the siege of lAadras in 1758, Colonel Forde's 
expedition against and defeat of his successor, and the grant thereafter 
of the Sarkars (CircSrs) to the English by the Musalmftns are all 
referred to in the account of the history of Ganjah. 

A factory was founded at Viasagapatam in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by the East India Company. In 1757 the place, which 
was in no state of defence, surrendered to the French general Bussy, 
who was in alliance with the most powerful chief in the District, the 
za»andar of Vizianagram, Vtziarftma RSz. The latter next instigated 
Bussy to attack his inveterate enemy, the zanHnddr of Bobbili ; and 
the allies accordingly laid siege to the Bobbili fort, whicli was taken 
after an heroic but unavailing resistance Still locally celebrated in the 
ballad ' Bobbili Ranga Rao.' Both these affairs are described in detail 
by Orme. 

From this time forward the history of Vizagapatam is largely con- 
nected with the fortunes of the Vizianagram family. Between 1759 
(the year of Colonel Forde's expedition from Bengal and defeat of the 
French at Masulipatani) and the end of the century they had managed 
to bring almost the whole of the District under their ]>ower. But by 
1793 their affairs had fallen into considerable conlubion; and the 
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Madras Government, whose possession of the Northern Circars had 
been finally confirmed by the emperor Shah Alam in 1765, ordered the 
MWUnddri to be sequestrated in consequence of the heavy arrears of 
peshhasA^ and directed the Raja (another ViziarSma RSz) to reside on 
a fisted aUowance at Bfasulipatam. The Rijft set oat accordingly from 
Vizianagram, but almost immediately halted at Padman&bham, where 
he was joined by 4,000 men. He then refused either to proceed or to 
come to any terms with the Government, and was accordingly attacked 
by the British troops on July 10, 1794. In the fight which followed 
he and almost all his followers, who rallied round him to the last, were 
kilted. The estate was subsequently granted to his son, but was 
greatly reduced in size by the granting of permanent sanads (title-deeds) 
to the RSj& of Jeypore and some other za^nddrs for lands which they 
had formerly held from Vizianagram, and which their descendants still 
possess, and by the Inclusion of the Anakai)alle iahslU in the Govern- 
ment lands. After the cession to the British the country was at 
first governed by a Chief and Council at Vi/agapatam. In 1 794 the 
District was split into three Collectorates. These were amalgamated 
at the time of the permanent settlement in 1803 and form the present 
District. 

Tlic introduction of the permanent settlement of the land revenue 
in 1802, and the changes in the revenue and judicial systems which 
accompanied it, caused much disaffection and many disturbances. 
These finally rose to such a pitch that in 1832 Mr. George Russell, 
a Member of the Board of Revenue, was sent to restore order by force. 
As a result of his commission, Act XXTV of 1839 was passed and 
applied to all but the Government villages. The tracts in which it was 
put in force were thereby exempted from the operation of the ordinary 
law and placed exclusively under the Collector, in whom, in his capacity 
as Agent to the Governor, the entire administration of civil and 
criminal law was vested. They ^ire in consequence (ict the accounts 
of Ganjam and Godavari Districts) known as the Agency tract. In 
1863, in view of the changed circumstances then existing, Vizianagram, 
Bobbili, and PSlkonda were excluded from the limits of the Agency, 
and a further contraction of these, up to the base of the hills» took 
place in 1865. The Agency tract, however^ still includes 12,622 square 
miles, or 70 per cent of the total area of the District. 

Since 1839 disturbances have been rare. In 1845-8 and again 
in 1857-8 Golgonda gave trouble^ and there were small outbreaks in 
Jeypore in i849-*5o and 1855-6. In 1879 the Rampa rebellion in the 
neighbouring l3istrict of Godavari spread into the Gadem hill tracts 
and thence into Jeypore, but it was put down towards the end of 
i88a 

No important archaeological remains exist in the District There 
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are many old forts and temples, now almost all in ruins, but few 
of them call for special mention. The most famous of the shrines, 
which ranks next to Purl as a place of pilgrimage in the Northern 
Circars, is the Vaishnav temple at Simhachalam, said to have been 
erected by I^ngula Gajapati of Orissa. Other old temples are found 
at Fadmanabham, Raniatirthfilu, and Upmaka. In the heart of Vizaga- 
patam town is situated the so called Dutch cemetery, the oldest 
inscription in which is dated 1699. 

Including the Agency tract, the District is the most populous in the 
Presidency. It contains 12 towns» all in the low country, and as many 
as 12,032 villages; but of the latter 9,436 are small 
hill villages containing less than 100 inhabitants each. 
During the thirty years ending 1901 the population has increased by 
36 per cent, as compared with an increase of 22 per cent for the 
Presidency as a whole. In 187 1 the inhabitants numbered 2,159,199 ; 
in i88r, 2,485»i4i; in 1891, 2,802,992; and in 1901, 2,933,650. 
The District is divided into the ^hiks and iah^ls of which statistics 
according to the Census of 1901 are given in the table on the next 
page. Only three of these, Sarvasiddhi, Golgomk, and PSIkonda, are 
Government taluis^ the rest being entirely zanandSri land. 

The chief towns are the municipalities of Vizagapatam (population, 
40,892), the District head-quarters, Vizianagram (37,270), Anaka- 
PALLB (18^539), and BiNTT.TPATAM (io,2i2). By religion 99 per cent 
of the people are either Hindus or Animists, and the District contains 
a smaller proportion of Muhammadans or Christians than any other 
except Ganjim. In the Agency tract nearly a third of the population 
are returned as Animists. The low country is thickly peopled ; but in 
the hills the density of the population falls to 67 persons per square 
mile, and in Malkangiri, the most sparsely populated tdiuk in the 
Presidency, to only 15. 

Throughout the low country Telugu is the prevailing vernacular, but 
in the Agency tract an extraordinary confusion of tongues prevails. 
Oriya, which is on the whole the most common language, is spoken 
chiefly in the western portion of the hills, but Khond and Savara 
are largely used in the north and Telugu in the south, while Hindi, 
Gadaba, and Poroja occur here and there. 

In tlie low country the great majority of the people are Telugus. 
The most numerous communities are the three connected castes ul 
Kapus (513,000), Velamas (269,000), and Telagas (109,000), who are 
usually cultivators and traders. Next in number come the MAIas 
(149,000) and GoUas (146,000), who are respectively field-labottrers 
and shepherds. Among castes- who are seldom found elsewhere the 
Gavaras (cultivators) and YAtas (toddy-drawers) may be mentioned. 

In the Agency tract by &r the largest tribe is the Khonds {sef 
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Maliahs), who number 138,000 ; while the Porojas (q2,ooo), jStapus 
(53,000), and Kondadoras (42,000), all three of whom are closely 
allied to the Khonds, are also numerous. Savaras number 50,000. 
Several considerable Oriya castes which are seldom met with elsewhere 
also occur in these hills. Instances are the Bhumias and Bottadas, 
both cultivating communities, the Dombo weavers, the Kottiyas, 
Mdlis, Paidis, and Ronas. 
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Chlpurupalle . 


549 


■ • • 




170,532 


iil 




4^')02 


Gajapatinagaram 




■ • • 






404 


+ ^ 


3,040 


Bimlipatam 


307 


1 


111 




610 
640 


+ lOO 


3i354 


Vizagapatam . 




i 


26 


I ic,6.s2 


+ 13.2 


8.399 


Srungavarappnkota , 
including Agency . 












1 




143.017 




+ 6^ 


3597 


Golgonda, including 
Agency . 










1,263 


1 


hll 


i.S 7,436 


111 


+ 6^ 


^624 


Viravilli, including 










Agency. 


555 




267 


216.818 




+ 6^ 


.S,626 1 


Anai^apalle 




I 


•43 


165,1:8 
160,761 


hbl 


+ 8^ 


4,.M7 


Sarvasiddhi 


MI 


I 




471 


+ 1:2 


3,830 1 


District total 


17,322 1 


1-2 


12, OS 2 


2,93.^.650 


170 


+ ±1 


i 

74,207 1 

1 



• Includes Gunupur Agency. 



The occupations of the people in the low country present no peculiar 
features; the great majority are agriculturists. In the Agency tract 
cultivation is more universally the occupation of the people than 
anywhere else in the Presidency except the similar tract in GodSvari. 

There are 7,. •^46 Christians in the District, of whom 5,884 are 
natives. The flourishing Roman Catholic mission at Vizagapatam 
town was started in 1845 by the missionaries of St. Francis of Sales. 
The Protestant societies represented are the London Mission, two 
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Tanadian Baptist Societies, and the Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission. By far the oldest in the District is the first of 
these, which has been working since 1805. In T901 it had some 
450 converts at Vizagapatam and other stations. The Canadian 
Baptists work chiefly in the plains and the Lutheran missionaries in 
the Agency tract. 

The soils princiimlly prevailing in the District are of the highly 
lerruginous red varieties, chiefly sands and loams. These predommate 
near the hills ; but farther out in the plains the soil 
becomes of finer grain, and at last the black soils 
of the regar series are met with, the best and most extensive of them 
being a fertile black loam. The more valuable food-crops are grown 
on these black soils, 'dry' grains and pulses on the red loams, and 
pulses on the sandy land. The agricultural year begins as a rule in 
June and July widi the breaking of the south-west monsoon. But 
a peculiarity of this District is the multiplicity of its crops and harvests» 
cultivation and harvesting of some kind goii^ on almost all the year 
round ; it is only for about a couple of months, from March to May» 
that agricultural operations are altogether suspended. 

As the greater part of the District is Momndari land, for which no 
accurate statistics exist, particulars of the cultivation and so forth are 
not available. In the three Government Wuks of Sarvasiddhi, Gol- 
gonda, and PSlkonda information is on record for 1,012 square miles 
(out of a total District area of 17,222 square miles); and of this, 
345 square miles are covered with forest, 200 are for other reasons not 
available for cultivation, and only 433 square miles are cropped. Rice 
occupies 32 per cent, of this last, while cambu (Fennisetum typhoideum) 
and rdgi {Eleusine coracana)^ the staple food-grains of the District, are 
raised on 24 per cent. About 115 square miles (21 per cent^ are 
cultivated with pulses. Of industrial crops, gingelly ( Sesamum indicum) 
occupies the first place ( 13 per cent.), Sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco 
are also grown to a large extent on the more fertile soils. The principal 
food-grains of the masses— the *dr)'* (unirrigated) crops, cambu and 
rCi^i (with some cholatti) —are grown with the help of the south-west 
rains; consequently the failure of this monsoon (as in 1891-2 and 
1896-7) causes great distress. The culti\auon of indigo, formerly one 
of the imporiani crops of the District, is rapidly decreasing owing to 
the competition of the Gernun synthetic piuduct. 

Owing to the prevalence of the zam'mddri tenure in the District and 
the general low grade of the average ryot's intelligence, practically no 
advance has been made in agricultural practice over the methods 
stereotyped by immemorial usage. As a rule the ftmdamental prin- 
ciples of the rotation of crops are observed, staple cereals such as 
cambu or ragi being usually alternated with pulses such as black, green, 
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or horse gram. The benefits accruing from fallowing and manuring 
are also generally appreciated \ but hostile circumstances — such as the 
small capital at command, the great fluctuations of the seasons, and 
the general absence of firewood, which necessitates the use of catde 
dung ns fuel — operate to induce the average ryot to take as much as 
possible out of his land and put as little as possible bark. He lives 
on his 'di \ ' i^rain crops, and kx)ks to his gingelly, pulses, or rice to 
give him the wherewithal to meet Government's or his zamlnddr's dues. 
As was to be expected in a District containing so much zamlnddri 
land, the r}'ots have taken lillie advantage of the I^nd Improvement 
Loans Act. During the sixteen years ending 1905 only about JRs. 33,000 
has been advanced under it. 

There are no special breeds of stock. As a rule, owing to the 
absence of any knowledge of the principles of breeding, the domestic 
animals are of inferior quality. The cattle are small but fairly strong. 
Goats and sheep are of the usual kinds, and are kept mainly for the 
manure they afford. 

As the majority of the rivers in the low country are short and 
irregular in flow, they are not of much importance for irrigadon. 
Before the commencement of the rainy season, mud and brushwood 
dams are built across them at suitable points, which divert a certain 
amount of the monsoon floods into side channels communicating either 
directly with the fields to be iirigated or with storage tanks. Idany 
of these temporary dams are gradually being replaced by permanent 
masonry constructions. Of the three Government ^uks, PSlkonda 
is partly watered by the NSgavali or I^ngulya, and Samsiddhi and 
Golgonda by the SAiadft and Varlha rivers, and by two small but 
picturesque natural lakes called the Komaravolu and Kondakirla Avas. 
The Nl^Svali is the only perennial river on the eastern side of the 
GhSts, and a large scheme for the more effective utilization of its water 
in the Palkonda taluk has lately been sanctioned and begun. The 
chief irrigation sources of the District are its tanks. There are about 
1,500 of these in the three Government taluks 'y and of the 180 square 
miles irrigated in that tract, which represents over 49 per cent, of the 
area under rjv/zf'tfn and ' minor ' cropped in 1903-4, 102 square 
miles were watered firom this source. The area irrigated h:om wells 
is negligilile. 

The only heavy forest is on the Jeypore plateau, south and west of 
the valleys of the Indravati and Sileru rivers. Throughout nearly the 

Foifgtia ftffx "^^^^^ District the forests have 

been, to a greater or less extent, destroyed by the 
inhabitants, all gradations being found between the still well-covered 
outer flanks of the hills -in Golgondu and the bare red :>chibLose heights 
of Rayagada and i'arvatipuram. In the Agency tract, the system of 
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shifting cultivation* or podu^ under which patches of forest are felled 
and burnt, cultivated after a &shion for a couple of years and then 
abandoned in favour of fresh patches, is mostly responsible for this 
state of things, while in the plains the demand for firewood and the 
enormous flocks of goats kept in many villages have caused the denu- 
dation. The Jeypore hills contain much valuable timber, chiefly teak 
and sal {Shorta robustd) ; but elsewhere there are two main types of 
forest : namely, the high growth in those parts where, owing to the 
rocky or otherwise uncultivable character of the soil or its remoteness, 
shifting cultivation has not been practised; and the coppice forest 
which has followed the shifting cultivation or has sprung up after 
reservation on areas previously denuded for firewood and by goats. 
Owing to its proximity to the markets, the latter class of forests is 
perhaps the mure valuable of the two, though li contains no large 
timl)er. 

Forest conservancy in the District is yet in its infanc}', having been 
practically non-existent before 1890. Since then progress has been 
made, and about 300 square miles of forest in the (iovernment tdluki 
have been 'reserved.' The greater part of this (260 square miles) is 
situated in (iolgonda. Elsewhere, the fact that the land is zamlndari 
prevents any direct action by Government. But in recent years forest 
conservancy has been introduced into the Jeypore and Vizianagiciin 
estate.^ , and, as these make up the greater i)art of the District, there 
is hope that much of the remnants of forest still left will be preserved 
from further indiscriminate destruction. 

Little is known regarding the mmeml wealth of the District, as it 
has never been systematically prospected. The only mining of any 
extent now in progress is the extraction of manganese ore conducted 
by the Vizianagram Mining Company at various places in the Gajapati- 
nagaram, Vizianagram, and Chlpurupalle (ahols. In 1903, 63,000 
tons of ore, valued at 4^ lakhs, were mined by this company, and a 
daily average of 2,700 hands were employed. Most of it is shipped 
from Vizagapatam to the United Kingdom. Workable iron ores 
exist in the Vlravilli iaksily but these are smelted only to a very small 
extent for local use. 

There are no arts and manufactures of any importance. In Vizaga- 
patam town fancy European articles of ivory, tortoise-shell, and horn 
are made. The ornamentation usually consists of 
ivory fretwork or of ivoiy etchtd in black with floral ^mmtmln S l'ftfif, 
and other designs, many of which are of European 
origin. Weaving is a common industry in almost every viUag^ but in 
only a few places is the cloth made of such a nature as to cause an 
outside demand. The distillery at Vizagapatam, opened in 1893, 
manufactured in 1903 from sugar cane 71,375 proof gallons of country 
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spirits and employed an average of 43 hands daily. It possesses two 
steam continuous stills with wash-heaters and condensers, each having 
a capacity of 40 proof gallons per hour. The jute factory at Chittivalsa, 
the only one in the Madras Presidency, was established by a European 
firm in 1867. It manufactures gunny-bags and doth, possesses 100 
looms and 3,084 spindles, and is driven by steam. It employed daily 
835 operatives during 1903-4. 

The average value of the sea-borne trade of the District for the five 
years ending 1903-4 was: imports, 12 lakhs; exports, 49 lakhs; total, 
61 lakhs. The whole of this is conducted through the two ports of 
BiMLiPATAM and Vizagapatam. The principal imports are cotton 
piece-goods and twist and yam, hardware, iron, and timber. The 
exports are chiefly manganese ore, hides and skins, grain, and raw 
sugar. The inland traffic is considerable between the plains and the 
A^^:\^r\ lurt, |i:irk 1n:11n( ks f r»nveying grain and jungle produce (such 
as niyraboiams and other tanning materials, honey, wax, (S:c.) down to 
various pla^^es at the foot of the hills, and returning with salt and 
other commodities not i)roduced in the hill country. There is also 
a large cart-traftic in grain between the rice-growing areas of Jeypore 
and the f)lains. The chief centres of internal trade are Parvatipuram 
and Vizianagram, but nearly every large \ illage has its weekly market. 
In the towns these are managed by the local boards, which in 1903-4 
realized Rs. 8,600 from fees. 

The low country is traversed from north-east to south-west along the 
coast by the state-owned East Coast Railway (staadard gauge), which 
was opened between Madras and Vizagapatam in 1893 and up to the 
ncMrtbem (rontier of the District in the following year. Its total lengtii 
in the District is 137 miles. The southern section (up to Waltair) is 
worked by the Madras Railway Company, and the northern section 
by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway €k>mpany. A line from Raipur in 
the Central Provinces to join this latter section at Vizianagram, 
iMssing through PSrvatlpumm, has been sanctioned* It will be on 
the standard gauge and 359 miles in length, of which 133 miles will 
be within this District; and it will provide an outlet to the sea for 
the produce of the Raipur country. The low country is fairly well 
supplied with communications, 370 miles of metalled and 617 miles 
of unmetalled roads being maintained by the local boards. There are 
avenues of trees along 537 miles. In the hill country roads are 
naturally rarer, but rapid advance is now being made. The main 
channels of communication up to and through the hills are the road 
from Parvatipuram to Bengal, and that which goes from Vizianagram 
to Jeypore and thence on to the same Province, The ghat on this 
latter from the foot of the hills to Koraput, known as the Pottangi 
gAdtf crosses the more formidable ravines and streams by several iron 
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bridges. Sixty-four miles of this road are kept in repair by the Public 
Works department. From Jeypore and Koraput three branches from 
it run to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, through the 
Malkangiri tahstl^ and into the Pottangi and Padwa tahsils. 

Famine visited Vizagapatam in 179 1-2 and 1823-4, but few particu- 
lars have been preserved. The scarcity of 189 1-2 affected it some- 
\vhat, but in recent years state relief has been found piunfna 
necessary only in 1896-7. The distress of that year 
was accentuated by the ])revaleixe of scarcity in the neighbouring 
Districts, the consequent panic driving up prices far above the rates 
which would otherwise have prevailed. The highest number on relief 
was 62,500 in July, 1897. Of these, 23,000 were on works, 38,000 
on gratuitous relief, and the rest were weavers. The total direct 
expenditure by Government amounted to 4^ lakhs, and tlie loss of 
revenue to a further i\ lakhs. Vizagapatam is protected, except in 
the case of a very widesjiread scarcity, from an absolute dearth of food, 
as it has communication by railway with the fertile Districts of Kistna 
and Godavari and also with Lower Bengal, by steamer with Rangoon, 
and by good roads with the rice-growing tracts of Jeypore and the 
Central Provinces. 

For administrative purposes the District is grouped into five sub- 
divisions under the control of divisional officers, four of whom are 
usually Covenanted Civilians and the fifth a Deputy- j^^jnjniatratioa. 
Collector. The twenty-three idhtks and toAs^s are 
distributed among these subdivisions as follows: The Vizagapatam 
subdivision comprises the Vizagapatam and Srung;avamppukota taltitls\ 
Vizianagram comprises Vizianagram, Chlpunipalle, Gajapatinagaram, 
Pllkonda, and Bimlipatam ; Narasapatnam comprises Golgonda, Sarva- 
siddhi, Vtravflli, and Anakapalle; P&rvat!puram comprises Ptrvatl- 
pumm, Bobbili, SftlQr, Gunupur, R&yagada, and Bissamcuttack ; and 
Koraput comprises Koraput, Pottangi, Jeypore^ Nowrangapur^ Malkan- 
giri, and Padwa tahais. The greater part of the District, as already 
mentioned, is held on zamittddri tenure, and the only ryoMui taluks 
are Golgonda, Sarvasiddhi, and Palkonda. These three are in charge 
of tahsildars and, except Golgonda, are provided with stationary Sub- 
magistrates ; the remaining twenty are under deputy-/a^l/ii!«rf in 
independent charge, who also have magisterial powers. 

The Agency tract includes the whole of Gunupur, Rayagada, 
Bissamcuttack, Jeypore, Koraput, Pottangi, Padva, Malkangiri, and 
Nowrangapur tahsils^ and parts of I'alkonda, Parvatipuiam, Salur, 
Srungavarappukota, Vlravilli, and Golgonda. 

For the administration of civil justice in the ordinary tracts there 
are six District Munsifs, subject to the appellate authority of the Dis- 
trict Judge. In the Agency tract nine tahsildars and deputy-/aAf//i/<i/'i 
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are invested with the civil powers of District Mutisifs, subject to 
the appellate authority of their respective divisional officers, who 
exeidse the powers of Subordinate Judges. There is, however, but 
little civil litigation in so backward an area, only one in i,6oo of the 
population bringing any kind of suit in most years, though the corre- 
sponding figure for the Presidency as a whole is one in 115. 

Criminal justice is dispensed by two Sessions courts, one for the 
ordinary tracts, presided over by the District and Sessions Judge, 
and one for the Agency tract In the latter the Collector, or Agent, 
is the Sessions Judge, and some of the work is done by the senior 
Civilian divisional officer, who is an Additional Sessions Judge. In 
the ordinary tracts serious offences against person and properly are not 
common, their frequency, as elsewhere, usually varying with the stiite 
of the season. In tlie Agency tract, however, grave crimes are of 
frequent occurrence, owing to the wild character of the country and 
the people. Murder, dacoity, and caule theft are common ; and alto- 
gether this is one of the most criminal tracts in the Presidency. 

The revenue system in force before the Circars {Sarkan) were ceded 
to the Company (1765) consisted simply in the Faujdar or Nawab 
farming or leasing out the greater part of the country to revenue 
agents, who received a percentage of what they collected. In accor- 
dance with Oriental custom, these re^enuc posts tended to become 
hereditary , and before llic cession Lheir holders were usually called 
samtnddrSy and the local area of the jurisdiction of each was known 
as his zaaandari. At the same time the Nawibs appropriated for 
their own use and for the support of the MusalmSn garrisons certain 
lands called katfeii, usually atuated near the large towns, which were 
always under their own immediate management After the cession 
this distinction between zamndari and haveli or Government land 
was retained for some time, but it was abolished on the introduction 
of the permanent settlement in 1802. The District then contained 
sixteen ancient zamndSris. These were permanently settled for an 
annual peshkask of 8 lakhs. The kaveH lands were parcelled out into 
convenient areas and sold by auction, and thus also brought under 
the gofiandari system. In this way twenty-three new estates were 
formed^ with a peshkash of nearly 4 lakhs. These and the shcteen 
ancient zamhiddris formed the new Collectorate of Vizagapatam. 

The District as thus created was entirely zamndari \ but between 
1833 and 1844 twelve estates were confiscated for rebellion or resumed 
on other accounts, and constituted into the three ryotwari taluks of 
Golgonda, Sarvasiddhi, and Palkonda. The last named, however, was 
leased to Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. in 1846 and not resumed by 
Government till 1892. 

The ancient system of land assessment was by division of the 
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produce, but in the Government estates as well as in many zaw^n- 
darts this was often effected through the medium of a renter. The 
sanandSrs imposed a fixed assessment on Mry' (unirrigated) land 
which amounted to half the gross produce; but on 'wet' (irrigated) 
land the imposition of additional taxes reduced the share of the 
ryot in theory to one-third, but in practice to only one-fifth, of the 
produce. 

The existing survey of the three Government idluks was carried out 
in 1884-8 and their settlement in 1888-9, the new rates of assessment 
being introduced in 1 899-1 900. The survey showed that the area 
under cultivation had been understated in the old accounts by about 
20 per cent, and the settlement resulted in an increase of 15 per cent, 
in the land r- vrnne. The average assessment on 'dry' land is now 
Rs. i-r (maximum Rs. 3, minimum 6 annas) and on 'wet* land 
Rs. 5-9-5 (maximum Rs. 8, minimum Rs. 2) per acre. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees: — 





i88<) I. 


1890-1. 


1900-1. 


1901-4- 


Land revenue 
Total revenue . 


'8,77 


16,99 
24,66 




3 1.49 



The greater part of the Agency tract has recently heen brought under 
the I.ocal Boards Act. In the ordinary tracts four municipalities 

(ViZAGAPATAM, ViZIANAORAM, BiMLlPATAM, and An AKAPAI.l.F.) have 

been constituted. Outside these towns, local affairs are luanviged by 
the two District boards of Vizagapatam and Koraput, and by the four 
idluk boards of Vizagapatam, Vizianagram, Narasapatnam, and Parvatl^ 
puram, the local areas of tbe jurisdiction of the latter being conter- 
minous with the revenue subdivisions of the same names. The total 
expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 was more than 4 lakhs, nearly 
2} lakhs being laid out on roads and buildings, while education, 
hospitals, and sanitation accounted for another lakh. The chief source 
of income is the land cess. Subordinate to the tahtk boards are 
fifteen Union panchdyats^ which manage the affairs of the smaller 
towns, levying a smalt tax on houses and spending the proceeds on 
sanitary needs. 

For police purposes the District is divided into two axeas, Vizaga- 
patam and Jeypore. The latter comprises the Koraput subdivision 
and the former the rest of the District. These two together contain 
107 police stations; and the force within them consists of 24 inspectors, 
one European constable, 169 head constables, and 1,275 constables. 
Reserve police, consisting of picked men better armed than the rest, 
are stationed in four places, and are intended mainly to be available 
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in case of disturbances in the Agency tract. The rural police in the 
Government tahih number 250. 

The District jail at Vizagapatam town has accommodation for 
357 prisoners, and 32 sub-jails at the various taluk and itUial 
head-<iuarters (except Vizagapatam) are capable of holding altog^her 
427 prisoners. 

A large portion of the population consists of wild hiU tribes; and 

hence it is not surprising to find that, according to the Census of igor, 
the District takes the last place in the Presidency in point of educa- 
tion^ only 3*2 per cent of the population (61 males and 0*4 females) 
being able to read and write. Considerable progress, however, has 
been made during the last two decades. The total number of pupils 
under instruction in the District in 1880-1 was 14,973 ; in 1890-1, 
24,142 ; in 1900-T, 31,980; and in 1903-4,36,025. The enormous 
majority of these were in primary classes. 

At the close of 1903-4 there were in the District 1,167 educa- 
tional institutions of all sorts, of which all but 104 were public insti- 
tutions. These included 1,020 primary, 31 secondary, and 10 training 
and special schools, and also the 2 Arts colleges at Vizagapiatam 
and Vi^ianagram. The girls in them numbered altogether 5,019. 
Of tiie public schools, 69 were directly managed by the Educational 
department, 119 by local boards, and 17 by municipal councils. Those 
aided by grants from Government numbered 633, while 225 were 
unaided. There were in addition 30 special primary schools for 
Panchamas (depressed and backward castes), with 1,027 pupils. Only 
about 12 per cent, of the male population of school-going age were 
in the primary stage of instruction, and 2 per cent, of the female 
population of the same age. Among the MusahnSns the corre- 
sponding percentages were high (61 and 25), but the foQowers of 
this faith in the District are few in number. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,77,000, of which Rs. 88,000 was 
derived from fees. Of the total, Rs. 1,42,000 was devoted to primary 
instruction. 

The District contains 21 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, as weU as 
2 hospitals for 'caste' women, 4 police hospitals, and a lunatic asylum 
at Vizagapatam. The hospitals have accommodation for 399 in- 
patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 363,625, includuig 
2,838 in-patients, and 7*132 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 62,000, mostly met from Local and municipal funds. 

The progress of vaccination in recent years has been slow, the 
number of successful vaccinations in 1900-1 being only 21 per 1,000 
of the population. In the succeeding years the figure rose to 27, 
but it is still below the average for the Presidency. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in the four municipal towns. 
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[Further particulars of the District will be found in the District 

Manual, by D. F. Carmichael (1869).] 

Vizagapatam Subdivision. — Subdivision of Vizagapotam District^ 
Madras, consisting of the zamlnddri tahsils of ViZAGAPATAM and 

Srungavarappukota (including Agency area). 

Vizagapatam TahsU. — Coast fahsU in Vizagapatam District, 

Madras, lying between 17° 38' and ly** 51' N. and 83° and 
83"- 25'' E., with an area of 173 square miles. The population in 
190T was 1 10,652, compared with 97,776 in 1891. The tahs'il con- 
tains one town, Vizagapatam (population, 40,892), the head-quarters 
of the District and the tahsil ; and 76 villages. The demand for 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 16,900. A great part 
of the tahsii is covered by small ranges of bare rocky hills running 
up to 1,800 feet. On one of these ranges, to the north of Vizagapatam 
town, called Kailasa, an attempt was once made to establish a 
saniiarium. 

Vizagapatam Town.— Ilcdd-quartcis ol" the District of the same 
name, Madras, situated in i7**42'N. and 83° 18' E., 484 miles by 
railway from Madras and 547 from Calcutta. It is a flourishing seaport, 
lying in the angle of the bay formed by the projection seawards of the 
prominent headland known as the Dolphin's Nose. A little farther 
north along the coa&t, pleasantly situated on a ridge of low hills facing 
the sea, is the suburb of Waltair» one of the favourite stations in 
the Presidency, where most of the District officials reside. To the 
west of the town lies a large backwater through which a small stream 
meanders to the sea, and on the north and south this is bounded by 
two parallel ridges of low hills about i|8oo feet in height, and 4 miles 
apart. The bay in the angle between the coast and the Dolphin's Nose 
forms the present anchorage \ but if the proposed scheme for dred^g 
this backwater and river and forming an inner harbour and docks 
within them is carried out, Vizagapatam will have the finest harbour 
along the Bay of Bengal, safe in all weathers, and enabling ocean-going 
ships to load and unload at the dockside. 

The story of Vizagapatam dates from the establishment in the seven- 
teenth century by the East India Company of one of the earliest 
factories on the east coast. But historically the town can boast of 
httle interest, the only events of any importance that have occurred 
being the two occupations of the factory, in 1689 by Aurangzeb's 
forces, and in 1757 by the French under Bussy. 

The population in 190 1 was 40,892, occupyinc^ 7)74i houses. In 
189 1 it was only 34,487, and ilie marked increase is largely due to 
the opening of the East Coast Kailway. The population includes 
36,346 Hindus, 2,761 Muhammadans, and 1,749 Christians. The 
majority of them reside in V izagapatam proper ; but there are large 
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European communities in the suburbs of W'altair and Waltair Station, 
the forniLr composed chiefly of Government officials and the latter of 
railway employes. 

The town was constituted u municipality in 1866. The municipal 
income and exi)€nditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 86,000 and Rs. 1,04,000 respectively. In 1903-4 they were 
Rs. 93,600 and Rs. 89,500, the income consisting chiefly of the pro- 
ceeds of taxes on houses and land, a contribution firom Government, 
and the water rate. The water-works, which cost about 4^ lakhs^ 
have been recently completed. A sewage farm has also been laid 
out in the last few years. 

Besides being the head-quarters of the usual District staff> Vizaga- 
patam, with Waltair, is the residence of the controlling ofiicers in the 
Northern Cirdbrs of several departments, among them a Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Police, Conservator of Forests, Superintending 
Engineer, Deputy-Commissioner of Salt, AbkSri, and Customs, In- 
spector of Sdiools, Inspectiess of Girls* Schools, and a Superin- 
tendent of Telegraphs, as well as of the staffs of the Beng^l-Nigpur 
and Madras Railway Companies which respectively work the sections 
of the railway to the north and south of the town. The District jail 
has accommodation for 357 prisoners, who are mainly employed in 
weaving carpets, cloths, and blankets, and makii^ ropes and mats 
of coco-nut fibre. In 1904 the manufacturing department of the 
jail yielded a profit of Rs. 3,100, the value of the out-turn being 
nearly Rs. 10,000. A company and some cadets of the East Coast 
Rifle Volunteers, 155 strong at the end of 1904, are stationed in 
the place. Ecclesiastically, the town is divided into two parishes, 
St. John's, Vizagapatam, and St. Paul's, ^^'altai^, in charge of the Govern- 
ment Chaplain. It also contains the head-quarters of the mission of 
St. Francis of Sales in Savoy (the head of which is the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Vizagapatam), and of the London Missionary Society. 

With the exception of the making of ornamental articles of ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and horn for Europeans, ^^izaga[)atan^ has no indigenous 
arts any interest. Nor, except for a distillery, has it any manufactures 
of note. It is chiefly important as a shipping centre, and is a poi t of 
call for all vessels engaged in the coasting trade, the annual value ui tlie 
imports during the five years ending 1903-4 averaging 5 lakhs and of 
the exports 1 7 lakhs. The diief imports are cotton twist and yarn 
and piece-goods, iron, and timber ; the principal exports are manganese 
ore, raw sugar, hides and skins, myrabolams, and indigo. A lighthouse 
has recently been erected opposite the anchorage. 

The educational institutions of the town include^ besides the usual 
lower-grade schools, a second-grade college (the Mrs. A. V. Narasinga 
Rao College) with 503 scholars ; 3 high schools — 2 (for boys and girls) 
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maintained by the Roman Catholic community, and another by the 
London Missionary Society — and a medical school for the instruction 
of students of the Hospital Assistant class. 

A good civil hospital was founded in 1864 and endowed by a former 
Maharaja of Vizianagram. It contains separate wards for the different 
castes, each ward being erected at the expense of the caste concerned, 
and has accommodation for 77 m patients. There is also a women and 
children's hospital, with arcommod.ition for 14 in-patients, imdrr a lady 
apothecary, and one of the three lunatic asylums in the Presidency, 
which can hold 96 patients. 

Viziadrug. — Port in the Devgarh taluka of Ratnagiri District, 
Bombay. See VijAYAi)URO. 

Vizianagram Subdivision. Subdivision of Vizagapatam Di.s- 
trict, Madras, consisting of the zmnindCiri tahsih of Vizianagram, 
Chipurupai i.e, (iAjAPATiXAGARAM, and BiMLiPATAM, and liie laiuk 
of Palkonda (including .Agency area). 

Vizianagram Estate. — One of the most iniporlant estates in the 
Madras Presidency, occupying the greater part of the lowland area of 
die District of Vizagapatam. It comprises the whole of the Viziar 
nagram, Bimlipatam, and Srungavarappukota 'takglh^ and portions of 
PSikonda, Gajapatinag^m, Chipurupalle, Vizagapatam, Anakilpalle, 
Vftavilli, Golgonda, and Sarvasiddhi, and thus includes the most thickly 
populated and fertile parts of the District The capital is at the town 
of the same name. It yields an income of about 20 lakhs per annum, 
and paid in 1903-4 peshkash and cesses amounting to Rs. 5,79,000. 

The family claims descent from MSdhavavarma, who led a Rftjput 
colony into the Kistna Valley in a.d. 591, and whose descendants held 
important posts at the court of Golconda. In 1652 one of these, 
Pasapati liifidhavftvarma, entered Vizagapatam, where he and his suc^ 
cessors down to the celebrated Viziaiftma RSz, the friend of Bussy, 
gradually added one tract of country to another, till they became the 
most powerful family in the Northern Circars. Pedda ViziarSma R52, 
so called to distinguish him from his ill fated grandson, who fell at 
Padman&bham in 1794, succeeded his father about 17 10. In 17 12 
he removed htt capital from Pctour to Vizianagram, which he called 
after his own name. For several years he occupied himself in build- 
ing a fort there, and in gradually extending his dominions. In 1754 
he formed an aUiance with Jafar AIT KhSn, the FaujdSr of Chicacole, 
but deserted him for the more profitable friendship of the French under 
Bussy, by whose assistance he was enabled in 1757 to compass the 
death of his hereditary enemy, the zamlndar of Bobbili, and to seize 
his capital. His triumph was, however, short-lived; for three nights 
after the storming of that fort, ViziarSma RSz was assassinated in his 
tent by four followers of his old foe. 
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His successor Ananda Raz, smarting under some slight, reversed 
the poli( y of his father, and marchiiig on Vizagapatam, at that time 
in the hands of a French garrison, captured it and made it over to 
the English (1758). On the arrival of Colonel Forde's column from 
Bengal to attack th^ IVcnch, Ananda Raz accompanied it on its 
victorious march on Rajahmundry and Masiilipatam. On the return 
journey he died, and was succeeded by a minor adopted son, Viziarama 
Raz, who for many years was entirely in the hands of his half-brother, 
Siti Ram Raz, a clever, unscrupulous, and grasping character. In 1761 
Sita Ram attacked Parlakimedi, defeating the forces of its chief, with 
their Marithi allies, near Chicacole and thereby acquiring a consider- 
able accc»ssion of territory. The war was carried southward into 
Rajahmundry with similar results. By this time, besides the large 
estate of Vizianagram governed directly by the Pusapatis, Jeypore, 
Palkonda, arid liltccn other large zanmtdaris acknowledged the Raja 
as suzerain. 

Sita Ram proved himself a successful ruler, paying his peshkash of 
3 lakhs to the Company with punctuality, and making capital of his 
loyalty so as to procure, among other advantages, the assistance of 
British troops for the suppression of his turbulent hill feudatories. By 
these means the POsapStis attained yet further power and prestige. The 
absolute authority which ^tft RAm acquired was irksome to his brother, 
the Rftja, and was found intolerable by many chiefs, who petitioned 
persistently for his removal in favour of another DlwSn, Jagann&^h RSz. 
But Sitft RSm was possessed of too jnudi. influence^ both in the Circars 
and at Madras itself, to be easily ousted. The Court of Directors 
in England ordered his dismissal in vain; and it was not till after 
several accusations of corruption had been brought, and the resultant 
quarrels had necessitated the removal of the Governor of Madras 
(Sir T. Rumbold) and two members of Council, that SitS Ram's star 
b^gpn to set. 

In 1784 the Circuit Committee, in reporting on the District, brought 
to notice that Vizianagram with his feudatories maintained a standing 
army of 12,000 men, which was reasonably held to be a source of 
danger to the Company. The only immediate result of this report 
was the temporary retirement of Sita Ram. In 1790 he returned 
for a while; but in 1793 he was summoned to live at Madras, and 
from that time forth disappears from local history. Viziarama Raz 
proved incapable of the task of governing. He fell into heavy arrears 
with his peshkash, and the Government ordered his estate to be 
sequestrated, and directed him to reside at Masulipatam on a fixed 
allowance. lie set out from his capital accordingly, but halted 
almost immediately, and being joined by a large force of friends 
and followers refused either to proceed or to treat with the authorities. 
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On July TO, 1794, Colonel Prcndergast accordingly attacked him at 
Padmanabham, and completely routed his army after three-quarters of 
an hour's fighting. The Raja himself and many of his principal chiefs 
were among the slain. 

The death of V'i/iarama Raz marks a inniiiiL^-point in the fortunes 
of the family. Up t ) that time, except for occasional vicissitudes, the 
importance of the Pusapatis had slcadiiy mcreased during the century, 
until their own dominions and tliose of their feudatories covered an 
area conterminous with the present District of Vizagapatam. Their 
progress was now checked. 

After the battle of Padmanabham, Narayana Babu, the minor son of 
the deceased Viziarama R5z, fled to the protection of the liill zamtndarSy 
who were disposed to raise the .standaid of revolt in his favour, but were 
prevented from doing so by timely measures. After protracted negotia- 
tions, the Raja surrendered and a fresh title-deed was given him. Under 
its terms the hill chiefs were removed from his control and brought into 
diiect rdations with the Government, and some pacts of Vizianagtam 
were absorbed into the kamU^ or Government, lands. A peshhash of 
6 lakhs was imposed on the reduced Vizianagiam namindari. In 1802 
the permanent settlement was made. The Mananddri then contained 
34 parganas and 1,157 villages, and the peshkash was fixed at 5 lakhs. 
Nftr&yana Bfiba died at Benares in 1845, heavily in debt, having left 
his estates in the charge of Government for about half the period 
of his rule. His successor, Viziarama Gajapati RSz, continiied this 
arrangement for seven years, but in 1853 he took over the manage- 
ment himself. The estate was then in a most flourishing condition, 
and had a credit balance of more than 2 lakhs. Viziarama Raz and 
his son and successor, Ananda Rftz, proved themselves worthy of their 
position. Both were members of the Viceroy's Council and received 
high honours from the Crow^n, Viziarama Raz being made a Maharaj& 
and a K.C.S.I. and Ananda Raz a Maharaja and a G.C.LE. The latter 
died in 1897, and the heir (Rftjl Pusapati Viziarama Gajapati Raz) 
being a minor, the estate was placed in charge of a collector and 
guardian appointed by Government under the Guardians and Wards 
Act. The minority expired in August, r904. 

The estate h now being surveyed and a settlement will shortly be 
made. A Forest staff has recently been organized, to protect the 
still existing growth and to reafforest the many bare ranges of hills 
in the estate. 

Vizianagram Tahsil.— One of the plains taJisUs of Vizagapatam 
District, Madras, lying between 17° 59' and 18° 16' N. and %f if likI 
83° 36' E., and consisting for the most part of the flat country surround- 
ing its head-quarters, Vizianaoram Town (population, 37,270). It is 
traversed by the East Coast Railway. The area is 294 square miles ; 
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population (1901), 185,670, compared with 166,658 in 1891; number 
of villages, 191. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 5,95,000. 

Vizianagram Town. Head quarters of the subdivision and tahsil 
of the same name in ;iuapatam District, Madras, situated in 18° 7' N. 
and 83° 25' E., 522 miles by rail from Madras and 507 miles from 
Calcutta, about 16 miles from the sea. It is a rapidly growing place, 
and the residence of the Raja of Vi/.ianagram, whose ancestor, Viziarama 
Ra^, founded it and gave it his name ; the second largest town in the 
District, and a centre of trade ; a cantonment and a municipality. The 
population in 1901 numbered 37,270, of whom 34,542 were Hindus, 
2,189 Muhammadans, and 518 Christians. The municipality was 
established in 1866. During the ten years ending 1902-3 the receipts 
and expenditure both averaged Rs. 33,000. In 1903-4 the receipts 
were Rs. 39,000 and the expenditure Rs. 41,000. Most of the 
receipts are derived from the taxes on houses and lands and from 
tolls. A water-supply scheme, estimated to cost nearly 3 lakhs, has 
been postponed for the present on financial grounds. The town itself 
is well built and contains a fine market and town-hall, besides a large 
fort, in which the Rftj&'s palace is situated. North of this ties a 
considerable .tank, on the opposite side of which are the cantonment 
and the railway station. The troops in the former usually consist of 
a wing of a regiment of native infantry. The climate is very healthy, 
though sultry in the hot season. 

Vizianagmm is a centre of trade between the port of Bimtipatam and 
the hill country of the District, and will be the southern terminus of 
the proposed railway from Raipur in the Central Provinces. It contains 
a first-grade Arts college, which is entirely maintained by the Raja, 
with an attendance of 446 students, 43 of whom are reading for the 
B.A. degree. 

Vera. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Vriddhachalam Talok, — One of the two southern tdiuks forming 
the Chidambaram subdivision of South Arcot District, Madras. It lies 
between ri" 23' and 11° 41' N. and 78° 50' and 79° 34' E., with an area 
of 576 square miles. The population rose to 242,140 in 1901 from 
219,675 in 1891. It contains 295 villages and one town, Vriddha- 
chalam (population, 9,433), the head-quarters, a place of some 
historical importance. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,83,000. It is essentially an unirrigated 
region, the 'wet' cultivation being only one-eleventh of the *dry* area. 
The rivers running through it are the Vellar and its 'tributary the 
ManimuktanadI ; the waters of the latter at Vriddhachalam are con- 
sidered especially sacred. The tdluk contains no hills and is not 
picturesque. Large areas are covered with a black soil on whicii cotton 
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and acacias flourish, but which is very dreary in appearance during 

the dry .sf':'>snn. 

Vriddhachalam Town ('Old mountain'). — Town in the tdiuk of 
the:- same name in South Arcot District, Madras, situated in ii*^' 32' N. 
and 79^" 20' E., on the road from Cuddalore to Salem on the hank^ of 
the Maniinuktanadi. It was once the head-quarters of a Distru t f lurt 
and later of the revenue subdivision of Vriddhachalam. and is a Umon 
with a population (1901) of 9,433. It contains an ancient and fanious 
temple which was unce fortified. Duting the Carnatic Wars the place 
changed hands more than once. Here Pigot and Clive narrowly 
escaped beinj^ taken prisoners by the i rench in 1751. It is a sacred 
town and many kgends are connected with it. 

Vyara. —^Hcad I ju, liters ui the tdluka of the same name, NaNs iri 
prdnt, Baroda Stale, situated in 21° 7' N. and ^3'" 27' K., on the Tapti 
Valley Railway. Population (1901), 6,117. The town possesses a dis- 
pensary, Munsifs and magistrate's courts, a vernacular school, and 
public oflices. It is administered as a municipalityi with an annual 
grant from the State of Rs. 1,100. The only objects of interest are a 
Parsi Tower of Silence, and two small dilapidated forts. 

Vygai. — ^River in Madura District, Madras. See Vaigai. 

Vypin {veppu^ * a deposit — Island in the Cochin taluk of Cochin 
States Madras, situated between 9* 58' and 10** 11' N. and 76^ 10' and 
76^ 14' E. It lies between the backwater on the east and die Arabian 
Sea on the west, and the Cranganur and Cochin bars on the north and 
the south. It is 14} miles long with a mean breadth of i| miles. The 
southern extremity, 23) acres in extent, is British territory, and its 
northern end» rf square miles in area, belongs to the State of 
Travancore. The total area of the island, including these portions, 
is a little over 22^ square miles, of which about 7 square miles are 
under ' wet ' cultivation and 1 1 square miles consist of coco-nut planta- 
tions, llie population of the Cochin portion of the island is (190 1) 
40)365 ; induding 25,353 Hindus, 13,554 Christians, and 1,526 Musal- 
mins. 

The island has been formed by the deposits of silt brought down by 
the rivers discharging into the backwater and the sea. The date of its 
appearance, or, more probably, of the peopling of the place, is preserved 
in old Cochin deeds, which are oftpu dated in the pudu veppu (literally, 
'new deposit') era, commencmg a.d. 1341. As the soil is richly over- 
laid with alluvium, the coco-nut palm grows most luxuriantly, and during 
the years in which monsoon inundations are normal the *wet' lands 
yield a rich harvest. 

The island has been the scene of stirring historical events. Many 
a battle was fought here between the forces of the Zamorin of ('alicut 
and the RS,ja of Cochin. In 1503 the Zamorin was signally dclcaLcd 
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by ^^'K:hin with the assistance ot liic Portuguese. During the Dutch 
period, the island was practically in the hands of that nation for several 
years, and throughout the Travancore wars with Mysore it was a dis- 
puted point. In the Tra\ ancore portion the remains of the Dutch fort 
of Ayakotta still exist. There are several churches on it, built in the 
time of the Portuguese and the Dutch, while the Syrian Church at 
Narakkal is said to have been founded long before that period. In 
Paltipuram, a village in the island, is a Lazaretto managed by the 
CoUector of Malabar. The place was a Jesuit college during the 
Portuguese period. The Dutch (1663 1 795) turned it into a Lazarhaus, 
and under one of the articles of the surrender of Cochin (1795) the 
Madras Government is bound to maintain it 

Vyterl.— Village in Malabar District, Madras. Su VAYiTTiiti. 

Wa States,— A collection of small States in Burma, lying between 
about 21° 3y and 23** 30' N., east of the Salween and of that portion of 
the Northern Shan States which is directly controlled by the Superinten- 
dent at Lashto. It consists, for the most part, of nigged mountainous 
country of which very little is known, and is inhabited by various races, 
among whom the Was predominate. A good deal of the south-western 
portion of the Wa country is taken up by the State of MakglOk. Wa 
government is practically a system of village communities. The popuUt- 
tion of Sonmu is mixed. The State contains Kachins, Shans, and 
Panthays, as well as Was; and the settlement of P&nthay (Chinese 
Muhammadan) muleteers at Panglong is an important one. M5nghka 
is a Muhso, and Monghsaw a Lao Shan, settlement in the Wa country. 
The control exercised over the Wa States (with the exception of 
Manglon) is for the present only nominal. 

The Was are a hill people of Mon-Ariam extraction inhabiting for 
the most part the northern half cjf the trans-Salween British Shan States. 
1 iie residents of the remoter portions of the Wa tracts, known as the 
MVild \Va.s/ are in many ways at a very low stage of civilization. Their 
resentment of interference and their savage habits, ol which the practice 
of cutting off the heads of human victims is the most notorious, have 
led to their being left .i ^lood deal to themselves in the past ; and no 
attempt was made to enumerate them in 1901, so thai their precise 
numbers are not known. There are, however, a fairly large proportion 
of Was outside the omitted census areas, mostly in the Southern Shan 
State of Kengtung. These were for the most part enumerated under 
other names, such as Tai Loi (15,660), Hsen Hsum (1,351), and the 
like ; those returned as Was numbered only 5,964. Taken altogether, 
the representatives of the Wa race, inclusive of die inhabitants of the 
omitted areas, are probably in excess of 50,000. The Was proper are 
largely spirit-worshippers, and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that their custom of cutting off heads has a religious basis. Even those 
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who call thcm.sclvcs Buddhists are SO only in name. In the case of the 
Tai Loi, the En, the Hsen Hsum, and the other Wa tribes of Kengtutig, 
on the other hand, the Buddhism professed is more real. The Was are 
good agriculturists and cultivate the opium poppy largely. In person 
the real Wa is ordinarily darker than his Shan neighbours, and his 
swarthiness is enhanced by the dirt that usually clings to him. The 
Wa's dress is at all times scanty, and consists at best of little more than 
an exiguous loin-cloth, while it is snid that during the hot season both 
men and women occasionally dispense altogether with clothing. The 
' Wild Was' ' villages are usually roughly fortified, and have Iretjuently 
only one entrance through a covered or tunnelled way. The Wa 
language belongs to the Mon-Anam sub-family, and is closely allied to 
the speech of the Palaungs tt; ilie west of the Salween, and of the 
Hkamuks east of the Salween in Siamese territory. The Wa tribes of 
Kengtung mentioned above speak dialects of their own, differing from 
the Wa of the Northern Shan States, 

Wada. — Tdluka in Tluliui District, Butnbay. Sec Vada. 

Wadegaon. — Town in the Balapur taluk of Akola District, Berar, 
situated in 20° 35' N. and 76° 54' E. Population (1901), 5,825. 

Wadgaon Town (i).— Head-quarters of the Mftval /oAuta of Poona 
District, Bombay, situated in iS** 44' N. and 73^ on the south- 

east branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 23 miles north-west 
of Poona city. Population (190 1), 1,248. It was the scene of the 
disgraceful convention of Wadgaon, wheie in 177S-9 the commanders 
of the Bombay army, which had been sent to restore RaghunSlth Rao 
to the Peshwaship^ agreed to give up to the Mai&thSs all the British 
conquests since 1773 as the price of being allowed to retreat The town 
contains a Sub-Judtge's court and the revenue offices of the tahtka^ and 
one school with 53 pupils. 

Wadgaon Town (a).— Town in the State of KoMpur, Bombay, 
situated in 16^ 50^ N. and 74^ 22' £. Population (1901), 5,168. It 
is administered as a municipality, with an income of Ks. 6,000. 
Drinking-water is supplied from a reservoir to the south of the town, 
built during the iSeunine of 1S96 at a cost of more than a lakh. After 
having been burnt several times during the feuds between the Kolhapur 
Stale and the Patvardhans, it was plundered by Raghunath Rao (r 761- 
62). Formerly, during the reign of Sambhajl (1712-60), Wadgaon was 
a favourite residence of the Kolhapur family, and had a strong detach- 
ment of horse. It has a large Hemadpanti temple of Lakshmi and 
a Jain temple. 

Wadnagar.— Town in the Kadi prani^ Baroda State. See Vad- 

NAGAR. 

Wadnera. — Town in Amraoti District, Berar, See Badnera. 
Wadhwan State. — State in the Katbiawar Political Agency, Bom- 
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Hny, lying between 22° 26' and 22° 50' N. and 71° 26' and 71° 53' E., 
vvitli an area 236 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the territory of Dhrangadhra ; on the south by the territor>^ of Chuda 
and Limbdi, and by the Dhandhuka taluka of Ahmadabad District; 
on the east by Linibdi ; and on the west by Muli and Sayla territory. 
The country is flat and is irrigated to some extent. The climate is 
hot but healthy. The annual rainfall averages about 20 inches. 

In ancient times Wadhwan a|)pears to have been held by Valas, 
Solankis, \ aghclu.s, and Muhammadani, who were dispossessed by the 
Jhalas, ihe present ruling family. The Jhalas are sprung from Prathi- 
rajjl, the eldest son of Raj Chandrasinghji of Dhrangadhra (1584- 
1628), who came to Wadbw&n and endeavoured to obtain the assistance 
of the thanaiSr against his father. The UlSnaddr^ though not engaging 
in active operations, suffered Prathiiajjl to reside there. He aided the 
th&nadar in several daring exploits, but afterwards being impatient 
of control plundered treasure. He was then imprisoned and sent to 
Ahmadftbfid, where he died in confinement. His younger brother 
succeeded to the throne of DhiSngadhra, and his sons were outlawed. 
Finally, the eldest took WSnkftner, and the second son established 
himself at Wadhwin about 1630. The rulei; like other Kfithilwar 
chiefs, entered into the usual engagements in 1807. The family in 
matters of succession follows the rule of primogeniture^ and holds a 
satiod authoriang adoption. The chief is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 
His title is Th£kur Sahib. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 42,500, 
(1891) 42,438, and (1901) 34,851, showing a decrease of 18 per 
cent, during the last decade, owing to the fieunine of 1 899-1900. In 
1 901 Hindus numbered a?, 714, Musalmans 3,032, and Jains 5,080. 
The State contains one town, Wadhwan, the capital ; and 31 villages. 

The soil is black or light, in about equal projKjrtions. The area is 
8o'8 square miles, of which 3 square miles were irrigated in 190-^-4. 
Cotton and the usual grains are grown. Country soap, which is 
l.irL;ely used by the people of Kathiawar and Gujarat, is the chief 
.irticle of manufacture ; but weaving and dyeing are also carried on, 
and there is one ginning factory. The produce of the State, once 
exported I rum tl ie port of Dholera, now goes by rail. 

Wadhwan ranks as a second-class State in Kathiawar. The chief 
has power to try his own subjects for capital offences. He enjoys 
an estimated revenue of 3I lakhs, chiefly derived iiom kind, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,692 (including sukhdi on account of ^Vluiiadabad 
District) jointly to the lintisii Governmeni and tiie Nawab of Juna- 
garh. There is one niumcipality, supported by State revenues. The 
chief maintains a military force of 163 men, of whom 39 are mounted; 
and there is one jail with a daily average in 1903-4 of 22 prisoners. 
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The State maintained a police force of 151 men in 1904-5. It has 
21 schools, with a total of 1,658 pupils, and two dispensaries treating 
about 15,000 patients in 1903-4. In the same year about 766 per- 
sons were vaccinated. 

WadhwSn Town. — Chief town of the State of the same name in 
Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 22** 42' N. and 71** 44' E., at the 
junction of the KathiawSr railways with the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway. Population (1901), 16.223 : including 10,902 
Hindus, 3,50/ Juin.'i, and 1,699 ^lusalnians. Wadhwan is fortified, and 
the chief's palace, an imposing building when seen at a distance, 
occupies a commanding position in the southern portion of the town, 
It is a local oentre of the cotton trade, and has a wealthy community 
of merchants. A large import trade is also canied on in grain, ghi^ and 
cotton sttifis. Excellent soap manu&ctured here is used throi^out 
Ksthiawftr, and is also exported to Gujaiftt. The native saddles and 
hoise fumiture generally are of local fame. The stone-cutters and quarry- 
men are also skilled workmen. Wadhwin town was founded in very 
ancient tiroes. It has acquired its modem importance from being the 
junction of the WadhwSn branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway with the Bhavnagar-Gondal line. The fonner was 
converted from broad to narrow giuige from VinungSm to WadhwSn 
in r902; allovnng the peninsula the benefit of through traffic with the 
whole of Northern India by the Rsjputlna-Mfilwa Railway. The Wadh* 
win civil station, where the Political Agent, JhSlSwSr prdnt^ and other 
officials reside^ is about 3 miles west of Wadhwan town, 66 miles north- 
east of RSjkot, and 104 miles north-west of Bhaunagar. The ground 
on which the station is built is leased from the Wadhwin DarbSr and 
the Dudhrej girasias. Among public buildings are a clock-tower, a 
cotton market, grain and vegetable markets, and a tdlukdari school 
where the sons of girasias^ who are unable to afford the expense of the 
Rajkumar College, can obtain education. The population of the civil 
station in 1901 was 11,255. Wadhwan has a cotton-mill. 

Wagaru. — Township of Amherst Disthctj Lower Burma. See 

KVAIKKAMI. 

Wai Taluka. — North western tdluka of Satara District, Bombay, 
lying between 17** 48' and 18° 11' N. and 73° 38' and 74** 13' E., with 
an area, including the i>etty subdivision or petha of Khandala, of 391 
square miles. It contains one town, Wai (population, 13,1)89), the 
head-quarltis ; and 125 villages. The poptihttion 111 1901 was 94,377, 
compared wiili 97,432 in 1891. The dcnsily, 241 persons per square 
mile, is almost equal to the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was lakhs, and for cesses Rs, 14,000. Wai is 
surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by spurs of the 
Western Ghftts, while it is divided by the MahSdeo range into two 
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portions belonging to the valleys of the Kistna and Nira rivers. The 
Kistna valley is the more fertile of the two. The countr)- near the river 
is well wooded, and the hills in jxirts are fairly clothed with trees. The 
other half, termed the Khandaia petha^ is bare and slopes towards the 
Nira, which separates it from i'oona District. J^nd is watered from 
both wells and streams. Near the Kistna the soil is good, elsewhere it 
is poor. The annual rainfall averages slightly more than 33 inches. 

Wai Town.— Head-quaiters of the Uilvhct of the same name in 
Satlm District, Bombay, situated in 17** 57' N. and 73** 54' E., on the 
Kistna river, 20 miles noith-by-west of SStaia town, and 15 miles east 
of Mahftbaleshwar. Population ( 1 90 1 ), 1 3,989. Wai is one of the most 
sacred places on the Kistna, and has a laige Brihman population. The 
caves in the neighbourhood show that it was an early Buddhist settle- 
ment, and it is locally identified with the Vairitnagar visited by the 
Pandavas during their exile. Between 1453 and 1480 Wai was a 
military post of the Bahmani Sultins, and supplied troops for Mahmlid 
Gawan's expedition to the Konkan. In 1648 the town was the head- 
quarters of a Bijftpur official; in 1659 it passed into the hands of the 
Marathlls, and in 1687 witnessed the defeat of a Bijftpur force dis- 
patched to storm it. Save for a short period of reoccupation by the 
Muhammadans in 1690, Wai remained a Maratha possession, and was 
occupied in 1753 on behalf of the Peshwa by Rajarim's widow, Tara 
Bai* In 1791 it belonged to the Raste family, and in 1798 was the 
scene of Parasu Rama Bhau Patvardhan's incarceration. It was men- 
tioned in 1827 as 'a town formerly belonging to the Rastes and still 
their residence.' The face of the Kistna river for half a mile is lined 
with steps ox ghats ^ and frir :in hour after dawn and before sunset i)eople 
are incessantly engaged m ablutions and clothes-washing. Wai is a 
commercial centre and also a place of pilgrimage. The municipality, 
which was established in 1855, had an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 12,000. In 1903--4 the income was 
Rs. 14,000. Wai contains many temples, a high school with 153 pupils, 
a Subordinate judge's court, and a dispensary. In the adjacent vill^e 
of Lohare are some interesting Buddhist caves. 

Wainad.— Subdivision and ialuk of Malabar District, Madras. See 

VVy> AAD. 

Waingang9, ('the arrow of water ').— River in the Central Pro- 
vinces, which rises near the village of Partftbpur or Mundara (21** 57' N. 
and 79° 34' E )> n miles from the town of SeonI on the Sitpura plateau, 
and flows in a wide half-circle^ bending and winding among the spurs 
of the hills, from the west to the east of Seonl District. Here it is 
diverted to the south, being joined by the Thftnwar river from MandlA, 
and forms the boundary of Seoni for some miles until it enters Balgghlt. 
The upper valley, at first stony and confined, becomes later an alter- 
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nation of rich alluvial basins and narrow gorges, until at the eastern 

border of Seonl the river commences its descent to the lower country, 
passing over a series of rapids and deep channels, overhung by walls of 
granite, 200 feet high. The course of the \V^a!nganga during the last 
six miles hefore its junction with the Thanwar may perhaps be ranked 
next to tlie i^heraghat gorge of the Narbada for beauty of river scenery 
in the Central Provinces. Emerging from the hills, the river flows 
south and south-west through the rich rice lands oi Balaghat and 
Bhandara Districts, passing the towns of Balaghat, Tumsar, Bhandara, 
and Pauni, and receiving the waters of numerous afiiucnts. Of these 
the principal are the Bagh In Balaghat, and the Kanhan, Chulband, 
and dailivi in Bhandaij.. It then flows through Chanda, and after 
a course of 360 miles joins the Wardlui at Seoni on the south-western 
border of Ciianda District The river formed by the confluence of the 
Waicthl and Wainganga is known as the Pranhita, and is a tributary 

of the GODAVARI. 

In Seoni and BfiUlghit Districts the bed of the Wainganga is a series 
of basalt ridges with deep pools held up behind them, while in the hot 
season the river shrinks to a narrow stream trickling between the 
indentations of the ridges. Below Baligh&t the bed is genemlly broad 
and sandy, interspersed with occasional barriers of rock. Its width 
extends to about 600 yards in Ch&nda. During the flood season the 
river is nav^ble for light canoes from the confluence of the Bagh as 
far as Garhchiroll in Chftnda, though one or two barriers of rock impede 
traffic. Timber is floated down it, and grain and vegetables are carried 
for short distances by boat No use is made of the river for purposes 
of irrigation. The drainage area of the Wainganga includes the east 
of the Nagpur plain and also the greater part of the Districts of Seonf 
and Chhindwira, whose waters are brought to it by the Pench and 
Kanhan rivers. It is crossed by the narrow-gauge SStpurft Railway near 
Keolari, by the main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway near Nawagaon 
in Bhandara, and by a fine stone bridge at Chhapara on the Seonl- 
Jubbulpore road. An annual fair is held at its source at Mundara. 

The curiously winding and circuitous course of the Wainganga 
through Seoni I>istrict is thus accounted for in a Hindu legend. 
A Raja in Bhandara had a talisman, and by placing this in his mouth 
he could be transported to Allahabad to bathe in the Ganges. But 
after he had done this daily for a long time, the Ganges said to him 
that it was a great labour for him to come every day to Allahabad to 
batlie in its waters ; and that if he filled a bottle with its water and laid 
it down by his house, a new stream would flow whose water would be 
that of the Ganges, and balliing in which would confer the same 
religious ctticacy. So the Raja thanked the river, and joyfully took 
a bottle of the water. But on his way home, while stopping to re§t at 
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Partabpiir, the present source of the Wainganga, he inadvertently laid 
the bottle on the ground. Instantly a stream issued forth from it and 
began to flow. The dismayed Raja then Lu songht the river, saying that 
this place was far from his home, and he would not be able to come 
there and bathe. So the river, pitying him, changed its course, and 
flowed north, east, and south in a wide half-circle, until it passed 
through Bhandara by the Raja's house. 

Wair. — Tahsil and head quarters thereof in the Bharatpur State, 
Rajputana. 5^ee Wer. 

Wajrakarur. -Village in the Goot\ taluk of Anantapur District, 
Madras, situated in 15** i' N. and if 23' E. Population (1901), 3,884. 
I'he place, as its name implies, is noted for its diamonds. Two 
companies, the Indian Exploration Company and the Madras Diamond 
Mining Company, have concessions for different parts of the ground ; 
but they have not succeeded in finding any stones of value, and no 
work is being carried on at present Diamonds are, however, frequently 
picked up by the villagers in the fields after rain. When heavy showers 
fidl a great proportion of the ^ople turn out and, taking their meals 
with them, spend hours in closely searching the ground ; brokers then 
come in from various centres and purchase any finds. A few years 
ago a stone was picked up which, when cut and polished, was valued 
at upwards of £10^000. 

Wakema Sttbdlviston.— Eastern subdivision of Myaungmya Dis- 
trict, Lower Burma, comprising the Wakrma and Moulmeingvuk 
town^lii'iis, 

Wakema Township. — North-east township of Myaungmya District, 
Lower Burma, lying between 1 5^ 44^ and 16° 48' N. and 94*^ 53' and 
95** 35' E., with an area of 718 square miles. It is absolutely flat and 
cut up by tidal creeks, laige and small The population of the existing 
township, which was reconstituted in 1903, was 75,478 in 1901, distri- 
buted over 194 villages and one town, ^VAKEMA (population, 4,300), the 
head quarters. Tn 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 151 square 
miles, paving Rs. 3,20,000 land revenue. 

Wakema Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision and township 
of the same name, in Myaungmya District, Lower Burma, situated 
in 16° 35' N. and 95® 14' E., on the banks of the Wakema river, one 
of the connecting channels which traverse the Irrawaddy delta, uniting 
the main streams. Wakema is a flourishing trade centre, and a prin- 
cipal port of call for the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 
Its populaLu ii in 1901 was 4,300, or nearly as large as that of the 
DibUiet head-iiuai ters. Local affairs aie nianaged by a town committee, 
constituted in 1902. The income of the town fund in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 36,000, and the expenditure to Rs. 20,000. There is a town 
hospital with , nineteen beds. 
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WftUyftbftd (WaiajMhai), — ^Town in the Conjeeveram iahtk of 
Chingleput District, Madras, situated in 13*^ 47' N. and 79** 50' E., on 
the left bank of the Pfil9r and on the branch railway between Chingle- 
put and Cbnjeeveram. Also called Dandei Sivaram. Population (1901)1 
4,173. The place is named after Muhammad Alf, Nawftb of Afcot, 
who took the title Walftjih in 1776. It became a military cantonment 
about 1786; and for many years afterwards a European regiment, 
a regiment of Native cavaliy, and two or three regiments of Native 
infantry were stationed here. The lines were placed along the sides 
of a gravelly plateau which rises abruptly about 500 yards from the 
bank of the river, and the native town lay in the low ground between. 
The centre of the plateau supplied a spacious parade-ground, while the 
undulating plain behind, stretchmg away northwards towards Tenncri, 
afforded ample room for extended manceuvres. On this plain a 
race-course was laid out, and the ruins of the grand stand still survive. 
Two of the officers' houses, a few gate-posts, and the cemetery are all 
the vestiges that wow remain of a once hustling cantonment. The place 
was found to be very unhealthy, and the mortality among the troops 
became so great that it was called the 'grave of Europeans.' The 
cantonment was therefore abandoned, but continued up to i860 to be 
the head-qiiarters of a native veteran battalion, the drummer-boy estab- 
lishment, and details of native sick. Walajabad still gives its name 
to the 83rd regiment of the Indian Army, formerly the 23rd Madras 
Light In&ntry, which bears on its colours 'Seringapatam ' and * Nagpur.' 
The unhealthy reputation of the place is still maintained. Outbreaks 
of cholera are frequent. The houses are tumble-down and squalid. 
The local board has made vigorous efforts to improve matters by 
uprooting the dense growth of prickly-pear around the town and 
raising and draining the streets. Owing to its position, Wdl&jabfid 
has long been an emporium for the trade of the surrounding country. 
Labbai merchants monopolize most of this. Weaving is also carried 
on, but not with such success as formerly, when WSlftjabSd chintz 
was a commodity much in request. Oil, grain, and other agricultural 
products are now the staple articles of commerce. The Free Church 
of Scotland maintains two flourishing schools and a hospital in 
the town. 

Waiajftpet Taluk.— Eastern taluk of North Arcot District, Madras, 
lying between 51' and 13® 12' N. and 79** 15' and 79°48'E., with 
an area of 484 square miles. In 189 1 the population was 239,349, but 
in 190X it had declined to 221,812, the decrease exceeding 7 per cent., 

a more serious fall than occurred in any other taluk. It is still, however, 
the most populous part of the District. It contains 246 villages, and 
the three towns of Rani pet (population, 7,607), Sholinghur (6,442), 
and Walajapet (10,067), the hcad-quariers. The demand on account 
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of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,23,000. Wftlajapet 
is made up of the old taluks of KAveripak and Sholi^ghur, which 
were combined in i86i» together with a few villages from the fmner 
taiuk of TiravalUun. For the most part the surface is flat, but in the 
north several small hills occur. The* highest and most remarkable 
of these is the Sholinghur hill, upon which is perched a celebrated 
temple. The ialuk is well supplied with communications, the south- 
west line of the Madras Railway crossiqg it from east to west and 
the north-west line traversing it from south to north. 

Waiajftpet Town.— Head-quarters of the id/uk of the same name 
in North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12** 56' N. and 79** 22' E., 
3 mites north of the PAUlr river, and 68 miles from Madras city. It is 
a decaying place, the population in 1901 (10^067) being less than it was 
thirty years before. It was constituted a municipality in 1866. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 14,700 and Rs. 14,400 respectively. In 1903-4 they 
were both about 17,000. School fees and the house and land taxes 
form the principal sources of income. The town is remarkably well 
built and neatly arranged. It was once the trade centre of the Dis- 
trict ; and its decline is due to the opening of the Madras and South 
Indian Railways, neither of which touches it, and both of which have 
drawn commerce to other rivals. Weaving in silk, cotton-dyeing, carpet- 
making, and the manufacture of oils chiefly employ the people. Tlie 
satin cloths of Walajaijct are still excellent, but the carpets have been 
spoilt by the introduction of aniline dyes. 

Walam.— Town in the Kadi/rj«/, Baroda State. .SV** Valam. 

Walavanad. — Inland taiuk in the south of Malabar District, 
Madras, lying between 10° 45' and ti^i4'N. and 76^ 5' and 76*'48'E., 
with an area of S82 square miles. It contains 1 18 amsamSy or parishes. 
The population increased from 328,068 in 1891 to 351,112 in 1901. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,17,000. Tlie 
head-quarters are at Angadii uram (population, 4,500). The idluk runs 
along the foot of the Western Ghats, many of the spurs of which 
extend into it. A detached portion, the Attapadi \'al]ey, lies beyond 
this range. The rest is a series of hills and dales, the former of 
which are covered with groves of fruit trees and dotted with the 
dwellings of the cultivators, while the latlcr are cultivated with rice 
watered from the perennial streams which rise among them. 

Walgaon Town (or Balgaon).— Town in the District and taiuk 
of Amraoti, Berar, situated in 21° N. and 77° 45' E. Population 
(1901), 5,284. A weekly bazar b held here. 

Waltair.—Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Ss^Vizaga- 

PATAM. 

Wan&. — A wide open valley, containing the W&n& post, the head- 
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quarters of the Southern Waziristau Agency, North- West Frontier 
Province, situated in 37* 18' N. and 69° 44' E. The valley is 12 miles 
kmg by 8 broad, lying west of the Mahsad highlands, from which it 
is separated by the Jairimela group of mountains. The elevation of 
the valley varies from 5,780 to 4,300 feet; and it forms a stony plain 
intersected by muny torrents, the principal being the DhSna, which 
is called the Wfinft Toi on entering the plaui. Most of the water 
flowing down these channels is used for irrigation, the land along the 
Toi being extensively cultivated and yielding good crops. The plain 
is chiefly inhabited by Wazirs ; but its former inhabitants, the Ghilzai 
Powindas, still hold the laige village of Dotanni Kot In 1894 Want 
was the scene of the attack by the MahsOds under the Mullft Powiiida 
on the British delimitation escort under Brig^dier-Generid A. H. Turner, 
which resulted in the repulse of the Biahsiids with a loss of 350 killed 
and 700 wounded, the British loss being 45 killed and 75 wounded« 

Wandiwiflh Tftlnk.— South-east ialuk of North Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 12^ 31' and 12** 41' N. and 79^ 19' and 79** 46' E. 
Area, 466 square miles ; population in 1901, 185,252, compared with 
177,723 in 1891 J number of villages, 284; demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4, Rs. 5,05,000. It consists of a level plain, 
diversified only by a very few rocky hills. The soil is poor and the 
country is but thinly wooded. The head quarters are at Wandiwash. 

Wandiwash Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12** 31' N. and 79° 36' E., 
19 miles from AcharapUkkam station on the main line of the South 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 5,971. Wandiwash is historically 
interesting as the scene of several important operations in the Carnatic 
Wars of the eighteenth century, 'i'he fort belonged to a member of 
the family of the Nawnb of Arcot. In 1752 it was attacked by Major 
Lawrence, and in 1757 Colonel Anderson destroyed the town but 
failed to capture the fort. The French garrison twice in that year 
repulsed the i nglish. A more energetic attack under Brereton in 
1759 was also unsuccessful. Immediately after this the French soldiers 
mutinied ; and though they were eventually pacified, the fort surrendered 
to Cu le before tlie end of the year. In 1760 the French commanded 
by I , all) , with 3,000 Marathas under Bussy, appeared before the town ; 
and \\\ the pitched battle that ensued they were utterly routed by Coote, 
and Bussy was taken prisoner. This victory was in its consequences the 
most important ever won over the French in India. In 1780 Lieutenant 
Flint by a bold stratagem saved the fort from falling into the hands of 
Haidar All, and with very inadequate means held it for nearly three 
years against every device of the enemy. Twice he was relieved 
by Sir Eyre Coote, and twice at least he repelled most vigorous 
assaults. 
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Wftnkftner State— State in the KftthiSw&r Political Agency, Bom- 
bay, lying between ta* 25' and 22* 48' N. and 70* 50' and 71** i?' E„ ^ 
with an area of 415 square miles. The territory is hilly. The climate 
is hot, but healthy. The annual lainfall averages 22 inches. 
. The founder of the WSnkiner house was Sartanj!, son of Piathiiftjji, 
the eldest son of Rftj Chandnsinghjl of Dhifti^gsdhra (i 584-1628). 
The ruler entered into the usual engagements in 1807. The &mily 
follows the rule of primogeniture in matters of succession, and holds 
a ianad authorising adoption. The chief is entitled to a salute of 
9 guns* He also owns the village of Khasta in Ahmadabad District, 
the annual income of which is about Rs. 40,00a His title is Kftj 
Sahib of Wankaner. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881} 30^491, 
(1891) 39,329, and (1901) 27,383, showing a decrease of 30 per cent, 
during the last decade, owing to the famine of 1899-1900W In 1901 
Hindus numbered 17,728, MusalmSns 7,911, and Jains 1,719. The 
State contains one town, Wankaner, the capital ; and lor villages. 

The soil is chiefly light, and the cultivated area is 104 square miles. 
Irrigation is practised to some extent from artificial tanks and wells, 
the total irrigated area in 1903 4 being 4 square miles. The princi|)al 
products are grain, sugar-cane, and cotton. Ex|K:riments were made 
in 1903-4 with Egyptian cotton, but were not very successful. Horse- 
breeding is carried on with 3 stallions and 34 mares, and mule-breeding 
with one donkey stallion. A kind of black marble is found within the 
limits of the State. It contains one ginning factory. The nearest port 
is Jodiya. 

Wankaner ranks as a second-class State in Kathiawar. The chief 
has power to try his own subjects for capital offences. The normal 
revenue is estimated at 3 lakhs. A tribute of Rs. 18,879 P^^'d 
jointly to the British Government and the Nuwab of Junagarh. The 
chief maintains a police force of 71 men, besides 13 irregulars, 
mouiucd on horses and camels, 1 hcrL- is one jail, with a daily average 
(1903-4) of five prisoners. The only municipaHty, which is Wankaner, 
is maintained from the State revenues. The State has 15 schools, 
including one English school, with a total of 1,094 pupils ; and also 
one hospital and two dispensaries, treating 13,000 patients* 

WftnlOUier Town.— Capital of the State of the same name in 
KftthiawSr, Bombay, situated in 22^ 36' N. and 71^ 2' £., on the 
Wadhwftn-Rftjkot Railway. It is very picturesquely placed in a com- 
manding position at the junction of the Patalio Voklo and Machhu 
rivers, by which it is surrounded on every side except the east 
Peculation (190 1), 6,973. The town is locally fiimous for the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, such as scarves, waist-cloths, &c, and also 
for locks and shoes. The principal exports are cotton cloth, gM^ 
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vrhich is usually sent to Rftjkot, and a small quantity of grain and 
raw cotton. The imports are metals, timbeTt and cloth of £ngUsb 
maiiu&cture. 

' ; Waiiparti. — samoifkSn or tributary estate in the south-west of 
Mahbflbnagar EHstrict, HydeiftbAd State. The villages number 134, 
and are scattered over the NSgar KamQl» Jedcherla, MahbQbnagar, 
Kalvakurti, and AmiIbSd fa/uMs of Mahbubnagar District. The area is 
about 450 square miles, and the population in 1901 was 62,197. The 
revenue is 1*5 lakhs, and the tribute paid to the NizSm is K& 76,883. 
Up to 1727 Sugur was the seat of the Riji, and gave its name to the 
samasthdn^ but subsequently Wanparti was selected as the capital. 
The Kistna river flows through the south-western portion for a distance 
of 16 miles, but oiHng to the depth of the bed its waters are not 
utilized for irrigation. The town of Wanparti contains an oil-mill for 
c.\trn('t?n!i c^istor oil, whlch is exported to Raichur and also to Kurnool 
in the Madras Presidency. Cloth and satis both of cotton and silk 
arc made here, but their texture is not so fine as those of Amarchinta 
and Gadwal. 

Wansda. -Petty State within the Political Agency of Surat, in 
Gujarat, Bombay. See Bansi>a. 

Wanyin (Burmese, Banyi?t). — St:ite in the central division of the 
Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 20° 19' and 20° 31' N. and 
97^ 9' and 97^ 25' E., with an area of 219 scjuare miles. It is bounded 
un the north by Nawngwawn ; on the east by Mongpawn ; on the south 
by Hsahtung ; and on the west by Yawnghwe, from which it is 
separated by the Tamhpak stream. The country con.sisls chiefly 
of rolling downs, rising from the valley of the larnhpak on the west 
to a high range which reaches 8,000 feet at its highest point on the 
east. It is well Nsalered by the 'J'amhpak and its tribulaiies. The 
iiiam crop is rice, which is grown both in iaungyas and in the valleys 
and plains. The population of the State in 1901 was 11,297, dis- 
tributed in 158 villages. Two third., ul the inhabitants are Taungthus, 
and most of the remainder are Shans. The former occupy all but the 
low-lying tracts ; the Shans are found for the most part in the plains to 
the west and north, while a few Inthas live in the valleys. The Myoza 
has his head-quarters at Wanyin, a village of 568 inhabitants set in the 
middle of *wet' paddy-fields towards the north of the State. The 
revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1 7,000 (mostly thathameda) ; and 
the chief items of expenditure were tribute to the British Government 
(Rs. S,ooo), salaries and administration (Rs. 6,100), privy purse 
(Rs. 1,800), and public works (Rs. 1,000). 

Warangal Diviflion.— Division in the HydeiftbSd State, forming 
the eastern portions of the Nizam's Dominions, and extending from the 
Pengangft in the north to the Kistna on the south. It is bounded on 
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the north by Berar and the Central Provinces ; on the east by the 
PranhitH and Godlvari rivers, and by the Godavari District of Madras ; 
on the south by the Kistna river and the Kistna District of Madras ; 
and on the west by the Districts of Indur, Medak, Atiftf-i-balda, and 
Mahbubnagar. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at Hakam- 
KONDA, once a suburb of the old city of Waiangal. Up to 1905 the 
Division consisted of the three Districts — Elgandal, Nalgonda, and 
Warangal — the population of which increased from 2,109,475 in 1881 
to 2,572,347 in 1891 and 2,688,007 '^^ ^Qoi- During the last decade 
the increase was greater than in any other Division. The total area 
was 21,075 square miles, and the density 128 persons per square mile, 
compared with 135 for the whole State, of whirh the Division was the 
second largest in both area and jiopul ition. In 1901 Hindus and 
Musal marts formed respectively 95 and 4' 5 per cent, of the population, 
while the tnher religions comprised Christians (2,934, of whom 2,881 
were natives), Sikhs (332), Parsis (34), Jains (13), and Animists (1,339). 
Owing to changes made in 1905, this Division now comprises the 
Districts shown in the subjoined table, which gives their area, popula- 
tion, and land revenue in their present form : — 









Land re\entie 


Districts. 


Area in 
aqaare miles. 


Pop^Jatkm, 
1901. 


and cesses, 
igoi, 

faltilMMIld* 
of flipBCfls 


Warangal 

Karimnn^^ar (Elgandal) . 
Adilabad (Sirpur i audar) 


8,305 
7,403 


745,757 
861,833 
477,848 


i7,«3 

23,98 
67-! 


Total 


21,077 


3,085,438 


47,83 



This Division contains 1 1 towns> or about one-seventh of the total 
number in the State, but none with a population of 20,000 \ and 3,809 
villages. The chief towns of cominerdal importance are Hanamkonda, 
Karimnagar, and £dlabad, Yellandlapad is the centre of the coal- 
mining area. 

Warangal District (formerly called Khammamett).— District of 
the Warangal Division in the south-east of Hyderabad State, lying 
between 16** 38' and 18° 36' N. and 78^* 50' and 81*" 33' E., with a total 
area of 9,729 square miles, of which about 6,319 are khdisa lands, the 
rest htmg Jdgir^. It is bounded by the Central Provinces District of 
Chanda and the Madras Districts of Godavari and Kistna on the east 
and south-east ; and by the Hyderabad Districts of Nalgonda, Atraf-i- 
balda, Medak, and Karimnagar on the south, west, and north. A range 

' TJiese limits r^er to the District befone Ae leorganliatioo of 1905. Sec paragraph 
on Population. 
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of low hills runs from FSkhil and Singareni to Ashwaraopet in the 

south-east, bounding the lower Godftvari valley. The Kandikal Gutta 

range extends from the south-east to ChinnOr in 

AdiUbad District Ten miles north-west of Waran- a«pecto. 

gal are the Chandragiri hills, and 14 miles west of it 

the well-known iron hills of Hasanparti. The country around the town 

of Hanamkonda is about 1,700 feet above sea-level, but the average 

elevation of the District is only S70 feet. The whole countiy is dotted 

with isolated hills. 

The two principal rivers are the Godavari and the Kistna. The 
former touches the District north of Mai^gapet in the Pakh§] tahtk^ 
and, flowing in a south-easterly direction along its eastern boundary* 
leaves it at the south-east of Hloncfaa, whence it enters the Godavari 
District of Madras, after a course of 113 miles in Warangal. The 
Kistna passes along the southern boundary of the Khammamett taluk 
for a short distance only. The other rivers are the Muner, the Paler, 
the Kinarsani, and the Wira, besides some minor streams. The Muner 
flows from the P&khil Lake, and, joining the Wira, falls into the 
Kistna after a course of 96 miles. The Paler, rising in the Vardanna- 
pet talidi^ flows almost parallel to the Muner, and also meets the 
Kistna, 7 miles south of Jaggayyapeta. The Kinarsani, after traversing 
the Pakhal, Yellandlapad, and P&loncha taluks for a distance of 
55 miles, falls into the GodSvari near Bhadrachalam. The Wira is 
a tributary of the Muner and joins it near Jalpallt. The minor streams 
are the Pakhrd, Kaltcr, and Laknavaram. 

Th(^ Pakhal Lake in the Pakhal idluk lias been formed by throwing 
a dam, 2,000 yards long, ncmss the l^akhal river, between two low 
headlands. The lake is 8,000 yards long by 6,000 broad, and when 
full covers ;m area of 13 square miles. 

'I'he geological forniations arc tlie Archaean gneiss and schists, 
the ('uddapahs and Kurnools, the Suliavais (perhaps identical with 
the Kurnools), the Gondwanas (including Talcher, Barakar, Kaaiptee, 
Kota-Maleri, and Chikiala beds), and the alluvium. The Archaean 
occuj)ies principally the south-west, and the remaining beds the north- 
east of the District \ The Barakar is the must important group from 
an economic point of view, on account of its thick seams of coal, which 
are actively worked in the Singareni coal-fields'. The famous Gol- 
conda diamonds were formerly obtained from the Cuddapahs and 
Kurnools, principally from the basement beds of the latter. The 
Chikiala oand:slunes and the Archaean schists contain rich iron ores. 

The forest flora of the District consists chiefly of teak, satin-wood, 

' W. King, Memoirs^ GtoU^^ml Surv^ cf ItMHa^ vol, viii, pt. i, and voL xvii, 

pt. 111. 

' W. Saisc, Kuords, Ucohgical Survey 0/ India, vol. xxvii, pU ii. 
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eppa {Hardwickia binaia)^ nallamaddi {Terminalia tomcntosa)^ sandra 
{Acacia Catechu)^ bamboo, and taroar {Cassia auriculata). 

In the extensive forests large game is abundant, such as tigers, 
leopards, cheetahs, bears, wolves, hyenas, wild bog, sambar^ spotted 
deer, nilgai^ bison, 'jungle sheep' {Cervulus mun^ac\ and antelope. 
The Pakhai forests are preserved for His Highness the Nizam. Wild 
duck, teal, snipe, blue and green pigeons, partridges, quails, and wild 
geese are abundant. Wild elephants were found at one period in the 
Samatmanyam jungle in the Paiic&l taluk^ but there is now only a single 
female. 

The climate of the taluks of ^Varangal, Cherial, and Vardannapet is 
dry and healthy ; but the remaining taluks are damp and malarious 
from June to januar\', when fevers and lung diseases prevail. From 
February till the begimimg of the rains the chmate is generally good. 
It is very hot in summer, the temperature rising to 112° in the iimnth 
of May. The annual rainfall during the twenty-one years endiiig 1901 
averaged 29 inches. The heaviest fall, 49 inches, was registered in 

The District originally formed a portion of the ancient kingdom 
of the Andhra kings, who subdued the whole of the Deccan. For 

nearly two hundred years, from the middle of the 
twelfth century, it formed part of the territories of 
the Kakatiyas or (kinpatis of Warangal. Proda Raja said to have 
captured the Chalukya king, Taila 111, and to have warred successtully 
against other kings. His son Rudra I extended his possessions, while 
Raja Ganpati claims to have defeated ilie king of Kalinga and to have 
had the kings of Southern Gujarat and Bengal as his vassals, ruling 
as far south as the Nellore District of Madras. Ganpati was succeeded 
by his wife or daughter Rudrama Devi, about 1257, who is mentioned 
as the ruler of the country by Marco Pola The Muhammadans 
invaded and partially subdued the countiy in 1303, but had to retire. 
In 1 3 10 Warangal was again besieged Malik KSfQr, Alft->ud-dln's 
general; and Rudra Deva II, the Hindu ruler, submitted. In 132 1 
Ulugh Khin, afterwards Muhammad bin Tughlak, was made ruler of 
the Deccan, and after an unsuccessful attempt captured Warangal with 
the aid of fresh troops and sent Rudra Deva as a prisoner to Delhi, 
The last Kakatlya was Virabhadni, who succeeded about 1325, and 
is said to have retired to KondaWd, after which the fiimily is heard of 
no more. After the collapse of the Saiyid dynasty at Delhi, Al&-ud-dTn 
Hasan, the first Bahmani king (1347)^ compelled the Hindu Rftji of 
Warangal to pay him the tribute which had hitherto been paid to 
Delhi. In 1422 Warangal was finally captured by the Bahmani troops, 
and on the break-up of that kingdom it fell to the Kutb ShShis of 
Golconda. 
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Among the archaeological remains in the District may be mentioned 
the thousand-pillared temple of Hanamkonda, huik in 1162 in the 
Chalukyan style by the last Hindu dynasty. It consists of three 
spacious detached halls with a portico supporled by about 300 pillars. 
Opposite the portico is a star-shaped mandapa supported on 200 pillars. 
Three of the pillars have inscriptions in Old Telugu and Sanskrit. In 
the neighbourhood are several Jain figures cut in the rocks, close 
to the ruined town of Hanmantgiri. The fort of Waran(;al was 
commenced by Ganpati Raja and completed by his widow. The 
eastern and western gates, as well as various pillars, are covered 
witli inscriptions in Old Tclui.ni and Sanskrit. In the Parkal tdluk^ 
Raiikippa's leinplc, 40 feet square and 40 feet high, is built oi black 
basalt and exquisitely carved. The ancient fort of Khammamett 
is said to have been built 900 years ago, and was captured by Sultan 
Kuli Kutb Shah of Golconda in 15 16. It contains several guns of a 
much later period. The fort of Zafargarh, the ancient Valabgonda, 
in the Vardannapet ialuk^ has two stone walls and seven bastions, 
contaniing 16 guns. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including jugirs^ 
is 1,491. Its population at each Census in the last twenty years was: 
(i88i) 675,746, (1891) 853,129, and (1901) 952,646. 
The towns are Yellandlapad, Hanamkonda, the 
District head-quarters, and Hasanpartl The population of Yellandla- 
pftd consists chiefly of miners working in the Singareni coal-mines. 
More than 94 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and about 
86 per cent, speak Telugu. The following table gives the chief 
statbtics of population in 1901 
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MahbubaMd . 


53^ 


« • • 


130 




' 168 


+ 
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Pakb&l . 


1,270 




193 


3«,50i 


30 


+ 


6-3 




Yellandkpid . 


488 
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51 


43,811 


88 
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Paloncha . 
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13,653 


38 
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Khammamett . 


850 


• • • 


183 


146,083 
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Mftdhra . 


730 


• • • 


159 


89.616 
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II.9 
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Cherial . 




• • • 


lOl 


84,301 


303 




15.9 
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Vardannapet 


536 


• • * 


113 


92,773 




+ 


30.5 
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Parkal 


604 


• • ■ 


113 


81,036 


'34 


+ 






Warangal 


557 


2 


140 


194,115 


929 




la.7 




Jtttfirs^ Sec 


3.410 


... 


368 


» 50,433 


44 


+ 


11.7 




Dtmict total 


9*7»9 




1,488 


953,646 


98 




ii<6 





In 1905 Vardannapet was divided between Warangal and Chirial; 
Chirial and the Kudtr sub-td/uA were transferred to Nalgonda District, 
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and Parkal to Karimnagar, formerly IClgandal Pakhal has been 
divided into two portions, the northern formini^ the new taluk of 
Tarvai. Madhra will henceforth hv known as Kallur, after its head- 
quarters. The District in its present form comprises 8 taluks — Waran- 
gal, Pakhal, Tanai, Khammaniett, N'ellandlapad, MahbQbabJd, Kallur, 
and Paloncha — besides the Paloncha mrnasihdn and other large jii^rs. 
The area of the present District is 8,305 square miles, and the popu- 
lation (according to the Census of 1901) 745,757. 

The most numerous caste is that of the cultivating Kapus, numbering 
151,700, or about 16 per cent, of the total population, the most impor- 
tant divisions among them being the MutrJsi (31,000) and Motati 
K:q)us (22,000). Next in point of numbers come the Dhangars or 
shepherds (r 06. 000), the Madigas or leather-workers (99,900), the 
Brahiiians (79,f)oo), the Malas or village menuls (58,100), the Gaundlas 
or toddy drawers (57,500), the Koyas, a forest trib-. (46,400), the 
Lambadas or grain-carriers (41,000), the Salas or weaver ca^ie (39,700), 
the Komatis or trading caste (35,600), and the ChSkalas or washermen 
(31,000). The Midigas and Malas also work as field -labourers. The 
total population engaged in and supported by agriculture is 367,000, 
or more than 38 per cent of the total. 

Three missions have been established in the District : one by the 
American Baptists at Hanamkonda, another by the Church of Eni^Iand 
at Khammamett, and the third by the Methodists at YetlandlapSd. 
The total number of native Christians returned at the Census of 
1901 was i,457> of whom- 629 were of the Church of England, 
236 Methodists, and 5x1 Roman Catholics, the Baptists numbering 
only 81. 

The soils consist of Masafi^ kharab^ cAalia, and n^r or black 

cotton soil. In the Mahbt^bSbSd, Khammamett, Kallflr (Madhra), 

^ . . YellandlapSd, Paloncha, and Pakhtl iShiks, rmr 

Aanculturc* . . • >> 

^ predominates, m which rah crops are extensively 

gxown ; while the chalMa lands are more common in the Warangal, 

FarkSl, Chtrial, and Vardannftpet taluksy with a sprinkling of regetr^ 

' Wet ' cultivation is supplied by tanks, wells, and channels. 

The tenure of lands is ryetivdri. The khalsa lands had an area 

of 6,319 square miles in 1901, of which 2,427 were cultivated, while 

cultivable waste and fallows occupied 644 square miles, forests 2,370, 

and 878 square miles were not available for cultivation. The staple 

food-crops are jozvdr, rice^ ^jm^ and maize, the areas under these being 

854, 247, 250, and 212 square miles re.spectively. Cotton is grown 

to a small extent in all taluks^ the total area under it being only 

32 square miles. Other crops are oilseeds (219 square miles) and 

pulses (92 square miles). In 1905-4 the total cultivated area was 

3,555 ^UAi^e miles. 
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There are two special breeds of cattle in the District. The Kham^ 
mamett and Madhra breeds much resemble the Mysore cattle, being 
of a superior kind and of large size. The Telingftna cattle aie 
found chiefly in the Parkftl and Pakhal taluks \ they are small and 
hardy, and white iti colour, only the tip of the tail being black. Th^ 
are chiefly bred and used by the Banjaras, and roam in large droves 
through the forest tracts and waste lands, where plenty of pasture 
is found. The Khammamett and Madhra cattle fetch as much as 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 per pair. A breed of sheep in Madhra, of a reddish 
colour and large size, is very diflerent from the ordinary l)lack sheep 
of the country. The ponies are of no particular excellence. 

The irrigated area in 1903-4 was 326 square miles, supplied by 
1,433 !nr<;e tanks, 3,826 kunias or smaller tanks, 10,797 wells, and 
89 channels. There are several large tanks in the District, the chief 
being the Pakhal, Laknavaram, Ramappa, Ghanpur, Katachpur, Atma- 
kur, Dharmasigar, and Yelgorgu tanks; but some of these are in 
disrepair. 

There are extensive forests in this District, the area ' reserved ' being 
2,370 square miles, while 2,000 square miles are not protected, i he 
forests contain teak {Tectona grandis), ebony {Dios- p^j^ij 
pyros melatwxylon)^ slusham {Dalbcrgia Sissoo), satin- 
wood {Chloroxylon S'lvietened), sandal-wood iSioitalum a/bum), bhanddrd 
{Adina cardifoiia)^ firuian {Anogeissics iaiifolia)^ eppa {Ilardwickia 
bincJa), c/iin/ian^i {La^trsiroonia pannflora)^ kodsha {Cleistanthus 
collinus)^ bljdsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupiujn), mokdb {Schrebera swieten- 
ioides\ somi {Soymida febrifuga\ iialldnmddi {Terminalia iomentosa\ 
Sandra (Acacia Catechu\ and bamboo. The revenue derived from the 
sale of timber in 1901 was Rs. 68,775, other forest products 

R. 46, 1 65, making a total of 1*1 lakhs. 

Among the more important minerals of the District may be men- 
tioned coal, garnets, iron ore or haematite} steatite, and building 
stones. The coal-mines, situated near Singareki 
in the Ydlandlapad sub-/J/»^, are worked by the 
Hyder&b&d (Deccan) Mining Company, giving employment to 8,000 
miners. The output in 1904 was 419,546 tons, a large proportion 
of which was sent to Bombay and Madras. The royalty paid to 
the State is 13 annas per ton. The coal is worked on the stall and 
pillar system, and the mines are supplied with machinery of the latest 
type. Talc is found in the Kallur (Madhra) and Khammamett iahiks^ 
and laminated limestone in Khammamett, while corundum and garnets 
occur in Paloncha. 

The District is noted for sonie of its manufactures. Hanamkonda 
is celebrated for its silk and other cloths, such as cotton tweeds and 
coloured shirtings largely used for coats and shirts; and also for its 
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carpets. In Mathwada, Karimahad, and \Varangal cotton, silk, and 
woollen carpets of excellent make are turned out, in which a large 
A with Europe. In Parkal also carpets 

conuniillicatioilt shatranjis of very superior quality are made, the 

price of the cotton ones ranging from Rs. 1-4 
to Rs. 4--8 per square yard, and that of silk shairanjis from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 150 per squnre yard. Tasar siik is largely spun from cocoons. 
The Koyawars rear the worms, and when the cocoons are ready they 
are boiled and the silk so obtained is sold to the weavers. Saris, cholls, 
turbans, handkerchiefs, and other products of tasar silk are made at 
J'ark-ll, Jukalva, Hasanparti, and other places. Besides these, ordinary 
ccarse cotton cloth and dhotis and saris are maiuifactured every- 
where lor local use. Hides and skin.-, arc hullcd and sent to Madras 
by Labbais. I'here are four cotton-ginning factories and lour oil- 
mills in the District, employing altogether 132 hands. The lotal 
weight of cotton cleaned in 190 1 was 714 tons, and the weight of oil 
ejqnessed 131 tons. 

The main exports consist of rice, wheat, jowar and other food-grains 
and pulses, cotton, ^tobacco, sesamum, cast<»r<seed, carpets, shatranjls, 
silk and cotton cloths, sat^ and dhoHs^ hides and skins, and ia^hemp. 
The chief imports are salt, refined sugar, betel-nuts, spices, opium, 
silver and gold, copper and brass, kerosene oil, and matches. Tiade 
is mainly with the adjoining Districts; but cotton is sent to Auiang^bSd, 
HyderSbSd, Gulbaxp, and also to Madias and Bombay, and the hides 
are sent mostly to Madras. The most important centre of trade is 
MathwSda near Warangal, and next to it the village of KhammametL 
The castes eng^iged in trade are principally Komatis, Mftrwflris, 
Memons from Bombay, and Labbais from Madras. The Komatis 
also do a large banking business. 

The NizSm's Guaranteed State Railway traverses the District firom 
Jaogaon in the west^ through KSzlpett and Warangal, to YerrupSlayam 
in the east, a distance of 146 miles, with 17 stations within the District^ 
besides the mineral line, 16 miles long, from Domakal to YellandlapSd, 
making a total of 162 miles. 

There are 212 miles of gravelled roads, all maintained by the Public 
Works department. Hanamkonda, the head-quartera of the District, 
is connected with all the taluk head-quarters by means of roads. Since 
the construction of the railway the traffic on some of these has dimin* 
ished, but most of them serve as feeders. 

Hie effects of the famines of 1862, 1866, 1877-8, and 1900 were 
felt in this District, tbf)i]L:h far removed from the area of actual dis- 
tress. In 1900, Rs. 5,000 was sanctioned for affording relief to the 
poor. Owing to its extensive forests and numerous tanks and wells, 
Warangal has been fairly free from serious famine. 
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The District is divided into three subdivisions, each under a Second 
Tfltukdar. The first consists of the Mahbflb&bad, Tarvai, and Plloncha 
ialuks\ the second consists of the Khammamett, .... 
Kalfir (Madhra), and Yellandlapftd ialuks ; and 
the third of Warangal and PSkhftl. Each iahtk is under a iakaHar^ 
except the sub-iSA^I of Ydlandlap&d, which has a na^iahaldar. 
The First Talukd&r exercises a general supervision over the work of 
his subofdinates. 

The District civil court is presided over by a civil judge^ styled the 
Adakti Mada4garfx Judicial Assistant There is also a MunsfiTs court 
at Hanamkonda, and eleven subordinate courts, the former presided 
over by the Munsif and the latter by the taholddrs and naib4ahHWar, 
The First TSlukdir is the Chief Magistrate and the civil judge is 
a Joint-Magistrate, exercising his powers during the absence of the 
First T&lukdax from head-quarters. The Second and Third Talukdars 
exercise second-class, and the tahsiiddrs third-class magisterial powers^ 
Serious crime is not heavy in ordinary times. As Hanamkonda is the 
head quarters of the Division, the Sabahdir and the Divisional Judge 
also hold their courts here. 

Little is known of the revenue histor}-. Prior to tlie formation 
of regular Districts in 1866, villages were farmed oat at fixed sums, 
and the revenue was collected in cash. The survey of the District 
was completed in 190 ?, when the taluks were settled for fifteen years. 
It was found that the area included in holdings was 814 square miles 
more than that shown in the old accounts, or a total of 1,913 square 
miles, while the land revenue was raised from 20-6 to 26-1 lakhs, 
or by about 27 per cent. The average assesbiuciit on *dry' land 
is Rs. 1-11-2 (maximum Rs. 3, minimum R. 0-9); and on 'wet' 
land Rs. 1 1-8-7 (maximum Rs. 20, minimum Rs. 7-8). 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years are 
shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 





tflSi. 


1891. 


i90t. 


»903. 


Land revenue 
Totftl revenue . 


10,97 
13.99 


»7.»3 
a 1,77 


21,86 
28,33 


iS,i6 
23,71 



Owing to the changes of area effected in 1905, the revenue demand 
is now about lakhs. 

In 1899 a one-anna cess was levied and local boards were established. 
There is a District board at Hanamkonda, which supervises the working 
of the taluk boards. The First Tftlukdar is the president of the District 
board and the ktholdirs are chairmen of the idbtk boards. At Hanam- 
konda there is a municipality ; and each of the tahfk head-quiurters has 
a small conservancy establishment, the District and i&btk boards 
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managing the municipalities as wdL The total expenditure in 190 1 
on local works and roads amounted to Rs« 43,600. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police administration, with 
the Mohiamim (Superintendent) as his executive deputy. Under bim 
are 10 inspectors and 124 subordinate officers, 728 constables, and 

25 mounted police, distributed among 36 ihanas and 45 outposts. 
The Central jail lies between Hanamkonda and Mathwada, and has 
accommodation for 707 male and 20 fetnale prisoners. Convicts from 
Karlmnagar and Nalgonda Districts, whose sentences exceed six 
months, are received here. In 1901 there were 1,207 male and 
13 female convicts in the Central jail. Carpets and shatranju of 
a superior quality are made here, besides furniture, cotton tweeds, 
counterpanes, towels, and other cloths for prison and police use. The 
jail products are also sold to the local traders. 

Warangal takes a medium place as regards the literacy of its popu- 
lation, of whom 2-8 per cent. (5-2 males and 0-23 females) were able 
to read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils under in- 
struction in i88r, 1891, rgor, and 1903 was 429, 2,891, 4,247, and 
4,258 respectively. In 1903 there were 74 primar)', 3 middle schools, 
one high school, and one industrial school, with 360 girls under instruc 
tion. The total amount spent on education in 1901 was Rs. 35,700, of 
which the State paid Rs. 24,700 and the local board Rs. 11,000, includ- 
ing Rs. 1,824 paid to aided schools. The fees realized at the State 
and board schools were Rs. 1,568 and Rs. 555 respectively. The 
amount realized by the aided schools as fees and subscriptions in 
1901 was Ks. 1,359- 

A large dispensary is maintained at Hunamkonda, and there are 
8 others in the taluks^ with accoiiuaodation for 77 in patients, besides 
two j'««<i«/ dispensaries. In 190 1 the total number of cases treated 
was 50,862, of whom 2 1 7 were in-patients \ and the number of opera- 
tions performed was 1,675. The total expenditure was Us. 16,700, of 
which the local board contributed Rs. 6,000. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was 1,600, 
representing 1*67 per 1,000 of population. 

Warangal Taitik.— TSAr^ in Warangal District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 773 square miles. The ^jupulation in 1901, including 
jagfrSf was 143,751, compared with 126,604 in 1891. The ialuk 
contains two towns, Hanamkonda (population, 10,487), the Division, 
District, and iSiuk head-quarters, and Hasanparti (5,378); and 
161 villages, of which ai are jiigir. The commercial town of Math- 
wada, which is a suburb of Hanamk<nida, is 4 miles east of the latter, 
and the fort of Warangal is about 4 miles sonth-east of Hanamkonda. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 3*3 lakhs. In 1905 the taluk was 
considerably altered by the transfer of villages to MahbQbibftd and 
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Pakhal, and by the addiliua uf part of the former hi/itk of VardHiuiApet. 
Rice is largely raised by tank-irrigation. The Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railway passes through the td/uk. 

Warangai Village.— Ancient town in VVarangal District, Hyderabad 
State, situated in 17° 58' N. and 79" 37' E., on the Nizam's State 
Railway, 86 miles north-east of Hyderabad city. Population (1901), 
4,741. The place was founded in the twelfth century by Prodaraja 
of the Kakatiya dynasty ; but some identify it with W orakalli, the 
capital of the Adeva Rajas of Teluva Andhra or Telingana in the 
eighth century. Warangai or Varanakal is beh'eved to be the Korun 
Kula of Ptolemy, while another name is Aksh;ilin-ar, 1 vuli tuly ihe 
Yeksilanagar or Vekbikipaian mentioned by RaghuiiaLh Eliahkar in his 
Aravachan Kosh. Ganpati, the grandson of Prodaraja, commenced 
the stone wall of Warangai, which was completed by his widow or 
daughter, RudramS Devi, who also surrounded it with an outer mud 
wall, abotft the middle of the thirte^Ui century. The place is about 
1, 050. feet above the level of the sea, and lies on the watershed 
separating the basins of the God&vari and Kistna in the lower part 
of their course. The surrounding coontiy consists of large undulating 
plains of reddish sandy loam and black soil, broken here and there 
by piles of huge granite boulders and basaltic dikes. The extent of 
the fort and town may be gathered from the fact that the 'dry' culti- 
vated lands within the outer wall yield a revenue of Rs. 5,000. The 
city was of considerable size in the days of its prosperity, including 
the present sites of Hanamkonda, Mathwftda, Kaifmlbid, and Warangai 
proper, while Mathwidft alone consists of a group of five villages : Math- 
wada, Ramannapet, Girmftjlpet, Billnagar, and GovindSlpur. 

Wara]igaiim.~Town in Khandesh District, Bombay. See Varw* 

GAON. 

Wftrcha.— Salt mine in the Khushab ^a/tsU of Shfthpur District, 
Punjab, situated in 32* 25' N. and 71** 58' E., near the mouth of the 
AVarcha gorge, about miles west of the village of VVircha. The 
mine now worked adjoins an old Sikh mine which became unsafe and 
had to be abandoned. The seam of salt is the same in both, and is 
20 feet thick. The new mine is being worked on the same system 
as the Mavo Mine. The quality of the salt is very good ; but being 
9 miles from the nearest railway station ((lUnjial on the Sind-Sagar 
branch of the North-Western R<iilway), Warcha cannot compete with 
the Mayo Mine. The salt is consumed in the neighbouring r)istricts, 
and fmds a good sale in Mult3,n, whither it is sent [ly train, and at 
Khushab on the Jhelum, whence it is distributed chieily by river. 
The miners deliver it at the mouth of the mine at the rate of Rs. 3-12 
per TOO mauods. In 1903-4 the quantity sold amounted to 123,000 
maunds. 

A a 2 
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Wardhfi District.— District in the Nagpur Division of the Central 
Provinces, lying between 30^ 18' and 31° %%' N. and 78^ 3^ and 
79^ 14' E., and occupying the west of the Nigpur plain, at the foot 
of the Sfttpurft Hills adjoining Beiir, with an area of 2,428 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Amraoti District ; on the west 
by the Amraott and Yeotmfll Districts of Berar; on the south by 
Chanda \ and on the east by N9gpur. It consists of a long strip of 
land extendii^ from north-west to south-east along the right bank 

of the Wardhft river, from which the District takes 
its name, very narrow at its northern extremity and 
gradually increasing in width towards the south. 
An outlying spur of the SatpurS range runs down through the north 
of the District, and most of the Arvi tahsli^ with the exception of a strip 
along the hank of the Wardlil, is hilly country. The central and 
southern portion is an undulating plain, intersected by streams, and 
broken here and there by isolated hills, rising abruptly from its surface. 
The open country is in parts well wooded, but over considerable areas 
i scantily furnished with trees other than the babtii {Acacia arabica) ; 
and the detached hills are generally bare and stony, thr Lindsrape 
presents a somewhat desolate and bleak appearance. Ttie villages, 
generally situated on slightly elevated ground to enable w lUr to dr;tin 
off in the rains, consist of clusters of small red-iiled houses, often 
overtopped l^y the ruins of a mud fort, a relic of the period of Pindari 
raids. Owing to the absence of the sandstone formation, good building 
stone and gravel are very rare ; stone buildings are seldom found out- 
side the towns, while from tlie commencement of the rainy season the 
village roads hcconie ini[>iissable sloughs of mud. The courses of 
the smaller streams are frequently marked by lines or clumps of bastard 
dale palms {Ph/>enix sy/res/n's), the favourite lair of wild hog. In the 
north the hill ranges are clothed with young teak and other timber, 
and this is almost the only regular forest to be found in the District. 
The hills generally do not rise more than 400 feet above the level of 
the plain, but towards the south of the range are the peaks of Malegaon 
(1,615 ^^^^ above sea-level), Nandgaon (1,760 feet), and Garamsur 
(1,976 feet). Waidhft town is about 930 feet above the sea. The 
only considerable river is the Wardha, which forms the northern and 
western boundary of the District, and is crossed by the railway at 
Pulgaon. Other streams are the WunnS, the Bor, the Dhftm, and the 
Asodft. These, rising in the northern hills, flow down the length of 
the District to join the WardhA towards its southern extremity. But 
as their whole course is so short, none of them attains to much 
importance. -The Bor and the Dhim are affluents of the Wuiuit; 
and tbis river, which passes Hingangh&t, ranks next to the Wardha 
in me* 
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- The District is covered by the Deccan trap. The stratificalion is 
regular and continuous, and the angle of inclination genierally small 
The effect of this regularity is seen in the flat tops of the hills and in 
the horizontal terraces which their sides present At Hinganghftt and 
Girar a fresh-water stratum may be traced, and sitidlied wood and 
zeolitic amygdules occur. 

The forests are very scanty, and are situated principally in the north 
of the Arvi tahsil and the south-east of Hingangh^t. Arvi has some 
teak forest, and the other principal timber trees are anjan (Hardioickia 
fy'nata) and so; (lirminalia tomentosa). The usual fruit bearing and 
sacred trees, such as the banyan, tamarind, mm (MeOa Asadirachia)^ 
and fipaly are planted round the villages. 

There is little forest game. Antelope are fairly numerous in the open 
country. Wild hog abound all over the plain, and the District is the 
regular country of the Nagpur Hunt Club. Among game-birds the 
bustard may be mentioned, which is found in the south of the District. 

The annual rainfall at Wardha town averages 41 inches. The climate 
is hot and dry, but healthy. Ophthalmia is pn \aU nt in the simimer 
months. Leprosy was tormerly a comparati\ 1 ly common disease, but 
the most recent figures show a large decrease. 

Very little is definitely known of the history of the District previous 
to the seventeenth century. Under the Mughal empire Paunar was the 
head-quarters of a sarkdr^ subordinate to the governor 
of Ellichpur, and in this territory was comprised the * 
greater part of the south of the District. AshtT, with the north of the 
District, was held by another Muiiarnmadan tamily which received 
sa/iads from Jahangir and Aurangzeb. The Muhaimnadans penetrated 
into the southern portion of the Central Provinces as far as Wardha and 
ChSnda, though NSgpur and the Districts east of it remained practically 
an unknown country during the period of their ascendancy. On the 
fall of the Mughal empire the greater part of the District passed under 
the control of the Gond RftjSs of Deogarh in Chhindwara, and its 
subsequent history is that of Nagpur, which shortly afterwards became 
their capital. But Ashtl, with the tracts adjoining it, seems to have 
been incorporated in the territories of the NizSm of Hyder&bSd, who, 
after the Bhonsla conquest, continued in joint possession with the 
MaiftthSs, 40 per cent, of the revenue of the tract going to Hyderabad 
and 60 per cent to the NSgpur Rsji. Wardha, with the test of the 
Nagpur kingdom, became British territory in 1853, and was formed into 
a separate District in 1863. 

The archaeological remains are of slight interest, but a number of 
tombs and temples are objects of pilgrimage. The most important 
of these is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint, KhwSja Shaikh Faitd, at 
Girar on the eastern border of the Hinganghat iaAa/, The hill which 
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forms the site of his tomb is covered with fossils of the shape of nut- 
megs, and these are supposed to have been the stock-in-tmde of two 
BanjSrSs who mocked the saint» and whose waies were in consequence 
turned into stones. Many pi^ms, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
visit Girar, especially during the Muharram festival. Kdjhar, 17 miles 
north-east of WaidhS, is held to be the site of the city Chakransgar, 
which is mentioned in the Iiiahabharata ; a demon lived near it and 
took a child from the town every day for his food, until he was killed 
by the Pandava brothers. Paunar (on tlie Dham river, 5 miles north- 
east of Wardhil) was formerly a place of considerable importance, and 
was the seat of a Muhammadan governor. It had a fort of which one 
of the gateways still remains. Two handsome Muhammadan mauso- 
leums are to be seen at Ashti. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was as 
follows: (1881)387,321; (1891)400,854; and (1901) 385,103. There 

are 906 inhabited towns and villages. Large villages 
are numerous, 65 places having a population of more 
than 1,000 persons. There are six towns — Wardha, Hinganghat 
ArvT, Ashti, DeolT, and Pui.gaon — the urban population being ti 
per cent, of the total. All of these except AshtT nre municipalities. 
The chief statistics of population in 1901 are shown below : — . 



JahtHL 
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A good deal of emigration took place from Hinganghat in 1897. On 
the whole, however, the population of the District gained considerably 
during the decade by immigration from Beitr, and also from Ch9ii<k 
and BhandSia. Famine and scarcity have been mainly confined to the 
areas in which spring crops are grown, the autumn crops of cotton and 
jewar having always yielded some return. The Arvf tahsih in which 
these are the sole staples, has been generally prosperous. About 86 
per cent of the population are Hindus, 10 per cent. Animists, and 
nearly 4 per cent. Muhammadans. About three-fourths of the Gonds 
in the District are returned as Anin^ists. The statistics of language 
show that 79 per cent, of the population speak Marftthi; of the 
remainder, 13,642 persons, probably all Muhammadans, speak Urdil, 
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25,7^0 (principally Brahmans and Rajputs who have come from North- 
ern India) Hindi, 39,385 Gondi, and 2,428 Telugu. 

The principal landholding castes are Maratha Brahmans and Kunbis. 
Brahmans (10,000) constitute 3 per cent, and Kunbis (76,000) 20 
per cent, of the population. The leading BrShman families generally 
hold the title of Deshpandia, and the Kunbis that of Dehlmiukh. The 
deshmukk was an officer who under the Gonds was responsible for the 
settlement of revenue and its collection from tlie licadmen of a circle of 
villages, and the deshpdndia or heail palwari kept the revenue accounts 
of the same circle. The principal cultivating castes are Kunbis, 1 elis 
(39,000), and Malis (17,000), Telis being considered the most efficient. 
Gonds number 40,000, or about 10 per cent, of the population. They 
live in the open country and are generally fairly civilized. There are 
very few Gond landowners, but numbers of them are tenants and farm- 
servants ; and they are also employed as factory hands, constables, and 
forest guards. The Kolams are a small tribe akin to the Gonds, found 
in the Arvl iahal^ who speak a dialect of Gondl with an admixture of 
Telugu. About 75 per cent of the population of the District are 
dependent on agriculture. 

Christians number 146, of whom 62 are Presbyterians and 39 Roman 
Catholics. The total includes 100 native Christians. The United Free 
Church of Scotland has a mission station in Wardhft town. 

Nearly the whole area of the District consists of a thin covering of 
black or dark brown soil over a sheet of tnp rock. This soil varies in 
depth from 10 feet to a few indies, the average thick- ^ . ,^ 
ness being about 3 feet The best black soil is found 
principally in the level ground along the left bank of the WaidhI river. 
In the hilly country of the north shallow brown soil is found mixed 
with sand. 

More than 120 square miles are held wholly or partially free of 
revenue, and 2,984 acres have been sold outright under the Waste Land 
Rules. The principal statistics of cultivation in r 903-4 are shown 
below, with areas in square miles : — 
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The occupied area is extremely large, amounting to 81 per cent, of 
the total, excluding Government forest. The largest proportion of 
unoccupied land is in the Arvi tahsil, where one-third of the pro- 
prietary area is waste. Over most of the District the limit of cultivation 
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has been reached. Cotton and jowar {S^rrghfrn 7mlgart) are now the 
staple crops, covering 573 and 454 square miles respectively. About 
160 square miles are devoted to wheat and 128 to linseed. The crf>ps 
for the spring harvest are grown principally in the Hinganghat tahsii 
and the southern part of Wardlin, and only to a small extent in Arvi. 
A noticeable feature of the rereni statistics is the substitution of autumn 
for spring crops, the area under cotton and jcnvCrr grown separately 
and with an admixture of the pulse ^3fr/%drr having increased from 52 to 
66 per cent, of the total in the last few years. This is partly to be 
attributed to the succession of poor wheat harvests, and more particu- 
larly to the high price of cotton and the large profits which are obtained 
from its cultivation. The area under linseed (128 square miles) is 
larger in W ai dha than in any District of the Provinces except Nagpur, 
Raipur, and Hilfis[)ur. As this crop is adversely affected in damp more 
often than by tlroiight, the soil and climate of Wardha are favourable to 
its growth. Jowar has now replaced wheat as the staple food of all 
except the richest classes. Rice is sown on a very small area, chiefly in 
the Girar pargana of Hinganghit There is scarcely any sugar-cane. 
Garden crops cover about 2,500 acres, and in^ation is practically 
confined to these. Turmeric (luM) Is cultivated in the HinganghSt 
tahAl^ especially at Waigaon, called HaldiS Waigaon on this account, 
where a 1aif;e irrigation tank has been constructed. The District has 
a number of orange and banana plantations % the bananas of Arvi have 
some reputation ; betel-vine giudens exist in Ashti and Jalgaon. 

At the present time the area under the valuable cotton crop is 
increasing annually, while more care is expended on its cultivation than 
formerly, and manure is applied to it whenever obtainable The three- 
coultered sowing drill and the weeding hoe-plough of the Deocan are 
generally used in WardhS, and some improvement has been made in 
their construction. Fodder-cutting machines recently introduced by 
the Agricultural department are considered to double the value of 
jo7var fodder, and several landowners have purchased them. The 
Hindi agricultural gazette published by the department has a consider- 
able circulation in Wardha, and some landowners have sent their sons 
to the agricultural training school at NSgpur. A total of Rs. 31,000 
was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act during the 
decade ending 1904, from which a large number of new wells have 
been constructed and a few field-embankments made. Nearly 3 lakhs 
was given out in agricultural loans during the same period, about halt 
of this sum having been advanced in the famine of 1900. 

Tattle are bred all over the District and principally in the Arvi tahAl. 
Special bulls are kept for breeding by all well-to-do cattle-owners. 
The cattle trot well, and are generally white, and of moderate size, 
being larger than those of the hill Districts, but smaller than the Berar 
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breeds. Cattle arc also imported from Maheer in Hyder&bid and 
from Berar, Hyderabad bullocks being the most expensive. Good 
milch cows are bred in Arvi, which sometimes give as much as 7 to 8 
seers (14 to 16 lb.) of milk ; but the people make no use of cow's milk, 
as they realize that the calves are weakened if deprived of it. Buffaloes 
are also bred for manufacturing i^//;. I'hey are not used lor draught 
purposes except on the Wardha river, svl icre they are employed to carry 
water. The vounp bulls are sold in the rice Districts, or sometimes 
killed at birth by professional cattle-breeders. Goats and sheep are 
kept by Dhangars, who slaughter the goats for food, and make rough 
blankets from the wool of the sheep. A few cultivators have also begun 
to keep them for their manure. 

There are about 700 permanent and 800 tempoiary wells, which 
irrigate 2,400 acres. The ordinary level of the subsoil water is 40 feet 
below the surface, and wells are very costly, as blasting is usually 
necessary. Little or no scope exists for remunerative irrigation 
works. 

The forests of the District cover an area of 201 square miles, being 
situated principally in the Arvi tahsll with a small block in the south- 
east of Hinganghat. There is some teak forest in Arvi. Bamboos are 
very rare. Though the forests are small and not valuable, the large 
local demand for produce causes a substantial revenue to be derived 
from them. This amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 39,000, of which 
Rs. i3»ooo was realized from sales of timber, Rs. 9,000 from fuel, and 
Rs. x6,ooo from grazing. 

Wardbfl contains no minerals. The black basalt supplies a stone 
wfaidi Is used for building; but it is extremely hard and difficult to 
dress, and hence is seldom employed for ornamental building. Quarries 
are worked at SaongI, Boigaon, N9chaiigaon« and Tuljapur. 

Cotton-weaving and dyeing are practically the only hand industries, 
and these are rapidly being destroyed by the competition of the mills. 
Nearly all huge villagies still, however, contain a 
number of Koshtfe, who produce rough country ^Zm^^Lns. 
cloth, obtaining their yarn from the mills ; while in 
a few places the dyeing of women's sdf%s and cotton carpets with 
import^ dyes affords a precarious sustenance to members of the usual 
dyeing castes. Coarse tape for bedsteads is woven from home-spun 
thread by GSrpaglris, who have been compelled by lack of custom to 
abandon their ancestral calling of the protection of the crops from hail ; 
and hemp matting and bags are made by the caste of Bhftmtas, who 
grow the hemp themselves, as no other Hindu caste will consent to do 
so. The Bhimtas were formerly notorious thieves, and it was said that 
no girl of the caste accepted a suitor until he had been arrested not less 
than fourteen times, when she considered that he had atuuned to man. 
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hood ; but they have now settled df)wn to this more legitimate avo- 
cation. Pardi is a centre of hemp {san) cultivation. 

^V ith the expansion of the cotton trade, ginning and pressing factories 
have recently been constructed in large numbers, and new ones are 
opened every year. Hinganghat has a spinning and weaving mill, and 
a second spinning mill, while another spinning mill has been opened at 
Pulgaon. These mills contain altogether 325 looms and 63,040 spindles, 
and represent alx)ut 24 5 lakhs of capital. Their out-turn in 1904 was 
61,128 cwt. of yarn and 10,272 cwt. of cloth, most of which was disposed 
of in BerSr and the ( cntral Provinces. The 1 district also contains 39 
ginning factories with 1,065 gins and 16 cotton-presses, distributed 
among the towns and larger villages. The aggregate capital invested 
in these factories is 26-23 lakhs, and tlicir annual profits were estimated 
at 3 4 lakhs in 1904. Most of them are owned by Marwari Banias, 
and a few by MarStha Brahmans and others. The ginning and 
pressing factories only work for four or iive months in the year. 
Twenty-six of these factories have been opened within the last five 
years. 

Cotton, wheat, and linseed are the staple exports of the District 
Cotton-seed has lately been exported to Europe. In good years a 
little jewHr is sent to BhandAra, and arkar to Calcutta for consump- 
tion in Bengal. Hides are sent both to Bombay and Calcutta, and 
skins to Madras, where they are cured before being shipped to Europe. 
Yam and cotton cloth are supplied by the mills of Htnganghat and 
Pulgaon to other Districts of the Province and to Cawnpore. There is 
little or no surplus of forest produce ; small teak timber from the Arvi 
forests is sent to Berir, but it is also imported Into the District from 
Betul. Smalt quantities of plantains are exported from ArvT. Cotton 
piece^oods are obtained from Europe through Bombay and Calcutta, 
and from the Nagpur and Cawnpore mills. Silk cloths are imported 
from Umrer and HydeHlbSd. The salt used is sea-salt from the Thina 
District of Bombay. Sugar comes from the Mauritius, and also from 
MirzSpur; but the latter is the more expensive, and is consumed by the 
richer classes. Gur or unrefined country sugar is brought from Banga- 
lore, and also from Poona District and Kolhapur State. Potatoes are 
obtained from the United Provines and Chhindwara. Brass vessels are 
imported from Bhandara, and from Poona and Nasik, and glass bangles 
from Bombay. B^rtr wheat is consumed in the Arvl tahsil^ and rice 
is brought from Bhandara and Cbhattlsgarh into the District generally. 
About 25 per cent, of the export grain trade is in the hands of a 
European firm, and the remainder is managed by Marwari Banias and 
Muhammadan Cutchis. The CutchTs export grain, and import salt, 
sugar, and groceries for retail sale. The ght trade is in the hands 
of Marwari Banias, and that in yam and cloth is divided between 
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them and Madras! Komatis. Hides and bones are exported by 

Madras! Muhammadans. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line from Bhusawal to Nag- 
pur runs through the centre of the District, having a length of 40 miles 
and 6 stations within its limits. There is also a branch line from 
Wardh& junction to Warord, with a length of 30 miles in the District, 
and the stations of Sonegaon and Hinganghat. The chief feeder roads 
are those leading from Arvl and Deoli to Pulgaon, from Deoli, Kha- 
rangna, and Sailii to Wardha, from Hingni to Sindi, and from Pohna 
and Samudrapur to Hinganghnt. The District has 48 miles of metalled 
and 136 of unmetnllcd roads, and the annunl exp>enditure on main- 
tenance is Rs. 25,000. I'he Public Works department nmintains 123 
miles of road, and the District council 60 miles. There are avenues 
of trees on 39 miles. 

In 1832-3 heavy rain in the cold-season months made the autumn 
crops rot on the threshing-floors, and blighted the spring harvest, 
causing severe distress and heavy mortality. In Fatninft, 
1868-9 Wardha was not acutely distressed, and, as 
the construction of the railway was in progress, the demand for labour 
was ample. Again, in 1896-7, the District obtained half a normal 
harvest, and such distress as occurred was (]ue to the high price of 
gram. In 1S99-1900, ou inE? to the complete failure of the rains, the 
crop obtained was only a quarter of normal, and this followed a poor 
harvest in the previous year. Distress was acute, and relief measures 
continued for fourteen months, 103,000 persons, or nearly 26 per cent, 
of the population, being in receipt of assistance in July, 1900. The 
total expenditure was 20 lakhs. Besides road wiMks, some tanks 
were constructed and improved, and many wells were deepened. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff tS. three Assktant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissbners. For administmtive purposes the District 
'is divided into fhree MsUs^ each of which has ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a iahalddr and a naib4ahHUUtr, The District is 
included in the NSgpur Forest and PubUc Works divisions, and t)as 
no separate Forest officer or Executive Engineer. 

The civil judicial staff conasts of a District and three Subordinate 
Judges, two Munsifs at WardhB, and one each at Arvl and Hinganghftt. 
The Divisional and Sessions Judges Nagpur Division, has civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in WardliS. A common form of offence is that 
of theft of ornaments from the body of persons asleep. Much jewellery 
is worn, as the people are well-to-do, and it is a general practice to sleep 
in the open. The civil litigation is heavy, and, owing to the value of 
land, disputes affecting insignificant areas are not infrequently carried 
to the highest courts. 

Up to 1862 Wardhil formed part of Nagpur District, and no separate 
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account of its revenue administriiion need be given. A thirty years' 
settlement was made ht^twcen 1862 and 1866, at which proprietary 
rights were conferred, i he revenue was fixed at 4«i6 lakhs, which 
was practically the same as that existing before revision, nnd repre- 
sented 79 per cent, of the ' a.ssets,' the proportion taken by the Maraihas 
havinL^ always been very high. During this settlement the District 
prospered greatly. The increase in cultivation was nearly 18 per cent., 
while the prices of agricultural produce rose by 150 per cent. The 
District was reassessed between 1891 and 1894 for a term varying 
from sixteen to eighteen years. The demand was raised to 6 64 lakhs, 
which fell at 59^ per cent, on the 'assets,' and was increase of 
25 [>er cent, on the previous as.-iessment. The average incidence 
ol the revenue per acre is R. 0-10-2 (maximum Rs. 1-4-5, i"nini- 
mum R. 0-5-2), while that of the rental is R. 0-15 (maximum 
Rs. 1-15, miniomm R. 0-7-4). 

The collecdons of land and total revenue for a series of yeais are 
shown below, in thousands of rupees: — 
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Local affiurs outside municipal areas are entrusted to a District 
council and three local boatds, each having jurisdiction over one 
iakaL The income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 79^000 \ 
and the expenditure included Rs. 23,000 on education, Rs. so^ooo on 
public works, and nearly Rs. 10,000 on medical relief. Wardha, Arvi, 
HiNGANGHAT, DeoiI, and PuLGAON ate municipal towns. 

The force under the District Superintendent of police consists of 
393 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, besides 1,228 
village watchmen for 906 inhabited towns and villages. The District 
jail has aocommodation for 81 prisoners, including 8 females. The 
daily average number of prisoners In 1904 was 57. 

In respect of literacy the District stands seventh in the Province, 
3*9 per cent, of the population (7*6 males and 0*2 females) being able 
to read and write. The percentage of children under instruction to 
those of school-going age is 12. Statistics of the number of pupils in 
schools are as follows : (1880-1) 3,685, (1890-1) 5,296, (1900-1) 5,878, 
(1903-4) 6,704 including 159 girls. The educational institutions com- 
prise 4 English middle schools, 8 vernacular middle schools, and 
88 primary schools. TIk rf are girls' schools at Wardha, Hinganghat, 
and Arvi. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 36,000, 
of which Rs. 31,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds, and 
Rs. 4,700 from fees. 
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The District has lo dispensaries, with accommodation for 85 in- 
patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 102,991, of whom 
44$ were in-patients, and 2,373 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 14^000. A veterinary dispensary has also been 

opened at Wardha town. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the niunicifml towns of AV'ardha, 
Hinganghat, ArvT, and Deoli. The number of persons successfully 
vaccinated in 1903-4 was 47 per 1,000 of the population. A con- 
siderable degree of protection has now been attained in this respect. 

[Rai Bahadur Purshotam DSs, Settlement Repori Russell, 
District Gazetteer (1906).] 

Wardha TahsU. -Head-quarters /a/^i/ of Wardha DisLnct, Central 
Provinces, lying between 20° 30' and 21** 3' N. and 78° 15' and 78® 56' E., 
with an area of 809 square miles. The population in 1901 was 152,565, 
((uiipared with 158,215 in 1891. The density, 188 persons per 
square mile, is above the District average. The tahsil contains three 
towns— Wakdha (^populatiun, 9,872), the District and tahsil head- 
quarters, Dkoli (5,008), and Pulgaon (4,710); and 314 inhabited 
villages. Excluding luui .square miles of Government forest, So ^x-t 
cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 629 square miles. The demand for land revenue 
in the same year was Rs. 2,58,000, and for cesses Rs. 25,000. The 
north-eastern portion of the iahs^l forming the Keljhar par^ana is 
hilly, and the remainder is an undulating plain intersected by small 
streams and broken by low hills. Cotton and iowar are the prin- 
cipal ciops. 

WardhS. Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same name. 
Central Provinces, situated in 20^ 45' N. and 78^ 37' £., on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 471 miles from Bombay and 49 from Nagpur. 
It is also the junction for the branch line to Warort in Chanda District, 
Population (1901), 9tS72. Since 1872 the population has neady trebled. 
The present town was founded in 1866, the site having been selected 
for the head-quarters of a new District, and has been carefully laid out 
with wide and regular streets so as to permit of expansion. It was 
created a municipality in 1874. The municipal receipts and expendi- 
ture during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 33,000 and Rs. 34,000, 
respectively. In 1903-4 the income had risen to Rs. 45,000^ the chief 
sources being road tolls, a water rate, and miscellaneous receipts. 
WardhA is an important cotton mart, and contains 7 ginning and 
4 pressing factories, with 164 gins and 4 presses, and a total capital 
of about 5 lakhs. There are four printing presses, three of which use 
English and Marathi type and one Marathi only. The water-supply is 
obtained from the DbSm river at a distance of 5 miles. A dam has 
been constructed across the river at Paunftr, giving a level sheet of 
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water for about 6 furlongs. The waler is led through artificial filter- 
beds of sand to an underground reservoir, and thence pumped into an 
elevated service-tank from which it is carried to the town. The water- 
works were completed in 1898 at a cost of 2-25 lakhs. A weekly cattle 
market is held here. Wardha has an Finglish middle school and a girls' 
school, three dispensaries, in< kiding mission and police hospitals, and 
a veterinary dispensary. Further public improvements to be carried 
out in the immediate future are the construction of a high schonl and 
hostel at an expenditure of Rs. 25,000, and a complete drainage scheme 
to cost Rs. 35,000. 

WardhS. River. — River in the Central Provinces, which rises in the 
Multai plateau of Betul District, at 21** 50' N. and 78° 24' E., about 
70 miles north-west of Nagpur city, and, flowing south and south-east, 
separates the Nigpur, Wardha, and Chanda Districts of the Central 
Provinces from Amraoti and YeotmSl of Berar and Sirpur TandQr of the 
Nizam -s I )■ )Hiinions. After a course of 290 miles from its source, the 
Wardha meels the Wainganga at SeonI in Chanda DibLnct, and the 
united stream under the name of the Pranhita flows on to join the 
GoDAVARi. The bed of the Wardha, from its source to its junction 
with the Penganga at Jugad in the soutli-east comer of Yeotm&l, is 
deep and rocky, changing from a swift torrent in the monsoOQ months 
to a succession of nearly stagnant pools in the summer. For the 
last hundred miles of its course below ChSnda, it flows in a dear 
channel broken only by a barrier of rocks commencing above the 
confluence of the Wainganga and extending into the Frftnhita. The 
project entertained in the years 1866-71 for rendering the Goda.vari 
and Wardha fit for navigation included the excavation of a channel 
through this expanse of rock, which was known as the Third Barrier. 
The scheme proved impracticable; and except that timber is some- 
times floated down from the Ahiri forests in the monsoon months, 
no use is now made of the river for navigation. The area drained 
by the Wardha includes Wardha District, with parts of Nagpur and 
Chanda in the Central Provinces, and the eastern and southern 
portion of Beiftr. The principal tributaries of the Wardha are the 
Wuni^ and Erai from the east, and the Bembia and Pengangft which 
drain the southern and eastern portions of the plain of BerAr. The 
banks of the river are in several places picturesquely crowned by small 
temples and tombs, and numerous ruined forts in the background 
recall the wild period of MarathS wars and Pindari raids. Kundalpur 
(DewalwSra) on the Berar bank opposite to Wardha District is believed 
to represent the site of a buried city, celebrated in the Bhagavad 
Gita as the metropolis of the kingdom of Vidarbha (Berai). A large 
religious fair is held there. At Ballalpur near ChSnda are the ruins 
of a palace of the Gond kings, and a curious temple on an islet in 
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the river which for some months in the year is several feet under 
water. The Wardha is crossed by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

at Pulgaon. 

Wargaum.-^Town in the Maval tiUuka of Poona District, Bombay, 

See Wai>c,ao*:. 

Warora Tahsil. -Norlli-wcslem /r?-^<r/7 of Chanda District, ( Vnl ral 
Provinces, lying between nf 59' and ^'o^ 44' N. and 78° 48' and 
79^ 37' K > ^'ith an area of 1,282 square miles. The population in 
1 90 1 was 134,547, compared with 144,580 in 1891. The density is 
105 persons |>er square mile. The tahsil contains one town, AV'akora 
(population, 10,626), the head-quarters; and 406 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 346 sc[uare miles of Government forest, 71 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1 903-4 
was 515 scjuare miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,14,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The greater pwrt of the 
tahsil is an open black soil tract in the valley of the Wardha river, 
bcariiiu -pring cro[)s, and thus differing considerably from the rest of 
Chvinda, which is uidinly a rice District, and resembling rather the 
adjoining District of Wardha. 

Warora Town. — Head tiuarters of the tahnl of the same name, 
Chanda District, Central Provinces, situated in 20** 14' N. and 79** i' E., 
two miles from the Wardha river. It is the terminus of the Wardhi- 
Warora branch of the Great Indian Peninsnla Railway, 45 mites from 
Wardhft town and 5 1 7 from Bombay. An extension of the railway 
from Warora to a point beyond Ch£nda has recently been begun. Popu- 
lation (1901), 10,626. WaroiH was constituted a municipality in 1867. 
The municipal receipts during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 2 2,000. In 1903-4 the income had increased to Rs. 32,000, 
principally derived from octroi. Water is obtained from a large tank 
outside the town, and carried into it in pipes. Warorft is the station at 
which the bulk of the produce of Chinda District, and much of that of 
the adjoining YeotmSl District of BerSUr, reaches the railway. A Govern* 
ment colliery was worked here from 1871 to 1906. In 1903-4 the 
output was 117,000 tons of coal, raised at a cost of Rs. 2-15-4 per ton. 
The earmngs for the year amounted to 5-4 lakhs and the expenditure 
to 3*7 lakhs, giving a return of 1 per cent on the capital expenditure. 
About r,ooo miners were employed. The coal was sold to the railway, 
and to the local mills and foctories. In connexion with the colliery 
a fire<:lay brick and tile factory was established, the output of which in 
1904 was valued at Rs. 42,000. A ginning and pressing factory beloiig- 
Ing to the £mpress Mills, N^gpur, with 14 gins and one press, was 
opened in 1903. It has a capital of about a lakh of rupees, and dealt 
with cotton to the value of Rs. 55iOoo in the first year of working, 
Another cotton-ptess and three ginning £»ctories have since be^ 
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constructed. Warotft possesses English middle and girls' schools^ and 
two dispensaries. 

Warttd.~Town in the Mortf iahik of Amraoti District, Betar» 
situated in 21'' lo' N. and 78° 7' E. Population (1901), 7,179. The 
town, which is known among MusalmSns as Barur, is a local centre of 

the cotton trade and contains ginning far tories. 

Wasi. — Crown taluk in thu north of Osminabad District, Hyder- 
abad State, which was absorbed in the Kalam tdfytk in 1905. The 
population in 1901, including j^rs^ was 49,671, and the area 355 
square miles. The land revenue was 1.9 lakhs. 

Waso. — Town in the Kadi prant^ Baroda State. See Vaso, 
Watrap. — Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras. See Varttirayi- 

RUPPU. 

Wazirabad Tahsil. Tahsil of Gujranwala District, I'unjab, lying 
on the south-eastern bank of the Chenab, between 32^ 8' and 32° 31' N. 
and 73^ 41' and 74° 15' E., with an area of 455 square miles. The 
tahsil consists of a riverain belt along the Chenib ; a rich and highly 
developed tract along the Sialkot border, with abundant well-irrigation ; 
and the level uplands known as the Bangar. The head-works of the 
Chenab Canal are at Khanki in tins tahsil. The population in 1901 
was 183,205, compared with 183,606 in 1891. It rotitains the towns of 
WazTkabal) (population, 18,069), the head-quarter^, Ramnagar (7,121), 
SoDHRA (5,050), and Akalgarh (4,961); and 254 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,70,000. 

"Wazirabad Town. Jicad qiuuicis of tlie tahsil of the same name 
in ( lujianwala District, I'unjab, situaled in 32" 26' N. and 74^7' E., on 
the right bank of the Chenab, 21 miles north-west of Gujranwala town. 
Topulation (1901), 18,069. Said to have been founded in the time of 
Shah Jahan by Wazir Khan, it is first heard of in the time of Charal 
Singh, when, together with other towns in the District, it fell into his 
hands about 1760. Ranjit Singh acquired it in 1809, and shortly after- 
wards General Avitabile made it his head-quarters. He built an entirely 
new town, with a straight broad bazar running through it, and side 
streets at right angles. Wazlcftbfid was the bead-quarters of the old 
WazfrftbSd District, broken up in 185 1-2, and was the site of a canton- 
ment removed to Si£lkot in 1855 on account of the unhealthiness of 
the place. 

The municipality was created in 1S67. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 20,800, and the expenditure 
Rs. 21,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 20^800, chiefiy from octroi ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 19,20a The town has a considerable 
trade in timber, which comes down the Chenftb from Jammu territory, 
and m cloth, grain, and sugar. The smiths of WaMbad have a repu- 
tation for the manufacture of small articles of cutlery, and the village 
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of Nizamabad within a mile of the town is famed for its weapons.' 
Wazirabad is an important junction on the North-Westem Railway, 
as the Sialkot-Jammu and Lyallpur lines both branch off here. The 
Chenab river is spanned opposite Waarabad by the Alexandra railway 
bridge, one of the finest engineering works of the kind in India, which 
was opened by His Majesty the King-Emperor when Prince of Wales 
in 1876. An important fair is held at Dhaunkal, a short distance off. 
The town possesses two Anglo-vernacular high schools, one maintained 
by tlie Church of Scotland Mission, and a Government dispensary. 

Waziristan, Northern.— Political Agency in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, lying between 32° 45' and 33° 15' N, and 69° 30' and 
70° 40' E., with an area of about 2,310 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north and east by the Districts of Kohat and Bannu, and on the 
south by the Shaktu stream, from the point where it enters the latter 
District to Shuidar at its head. From Shuidar the boun ! uy follows the 
eastern watershed of the Shawal valley as far as DrenaslUar Sar, and 
then runs north-east along the Durand Line to Kohisar in the country 
of the Kabul Khel WazTrs and Biland Khel. The Agency thus com- 
prises four large and fertile valleys : in the north, the Lower Kurram 
valley between the Kurram Agency on the upper reaches of that river 
and iiannu District ; the Kaitu valley ; Daur in the valley of the Tochi, 
the most open and fertile of the iuur , .md the Khaisora valley in the 
south. Between the Kaitu and Tochi iie the Slieratulla and, north of 
Miram Shah, the Dande — two barren plains, each about 30 square miles 
in area* Another plateau, called the Spereragha, similar to the Shera- 
tuUa but smaller, lies between the Kurram and the Kaitu. With these 
exceptions, the valleys are separated by high barren hills. The loftiest 
peak is ShuidSr (i 1,000 feet), at the western end of the Khaisora vall^. 
The hills are generally composed of eocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
through which great masses of limestone crop up ; and their surface is 
covered with crumbling soil, which in flood^time fills the streams with 
the silt that fertilizes the valleys. The lowlands are malarious and un- 
healthy from August to October ; and in the summer months the people 
migrate to the Shuidar highlands, which enjoy a perfect dimate. With 
the exception of the Daurs of the Daur valley, the people of Northern 
WazfristSn all belong to the Darwesh Khel branch of the Wazirs, who 
are divided into two main sections, the XJtmanzai and Ahmadzai. Both 
these sections are subdivided into numerous clans. The Darwesh Khel 
are perhaps the least tractable of the PathSn tribes, and their continued 
raids on the Daurs impelled the latter in 1894 to petition the British 
Grovemment for protection. In consequence, Daur was taken over and 
is now under a form of direct administration, while the Wazirs are 
merely under political control. Under the agreement made with the 
Amir of A%hdnist&n in 1S93, the boundary of that State was demarcated 
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in 1894-5 without open opposition from the Darwesh Khel. Raids in 
British territory, however, continued, and in 1897 troops were sent from 
Datta Khel to enforce the collection of a fine which had been imposed 
on the village of Maizar, The villagers treacherously attacked this 
force, killing five British officers and men, and as a punishment their 
lands were laid waste by a mihtary expedition. The tribe then sub- 
mitted, and the Wazirs held aloof from the subsequent risings on the 
north-west frontier, thoutih their raids continued. For some years the 
tract between Thai and the Tochi in the i^ower Kurram valley inhabited 
by tiie Kabul Khel section of tlic Utman/,ai remained a veritable Alsatia, 
in which a number of outlaws trom British territory found a refuge. 
Finally, in November, 1902, columns entered it from the Tochi, Bannu, 
and Thai. The tribesmen ofTercd little opposition, but at Gumatti a 
gang of outlaws made a desperate resistance. All towers were blown 
up and their rebuilding has not been permitted. Large numbers of 
outlaws (about 250) surrendered themselves after the operations, and 
the country has since been opened by the tribe to the passage of troops 
and British officers. Roads have been made from llial to Idak in the 
Tochi and to Bannu. Peace is now kept in the Tochi valley, the only 
portion of the Agency which is administered, by a militia corps of 1,318 
men, of whom ro6 are mounted, the regular troops haying been with- 
drawn in 1904. 

Wazlristftn, Sottthenu — ^Political Agency in the North-West 
Frontier Province, lying between 31° 55' and 32° 45' N. and 69® 20' 
and 70^ 25' £.| with an area of about 2,734 square miles. It is 
bordered on the north by the range which terminates in the Ghalimi- 
ghar and divides it from Northern Wazfristin, while on the east 
its boundary runs due south along a continuation of the Bfibaghar 
range to Jandola, whence it rises to the Gimi Sar and then descends 
to the valley of the Gomal river above Murtazfi. On the south as 
far as Kajuri Kach in the Gomal valley it is separated from the ShirSnl 
country by the hills south of the Gomal river, the highest of which 
is the famous Takht-i-Scjlazman. West of Kajuii Kadi the Gomal 
is the boundary between the Agency and the Baluchistftn District 
of Zhob. On the west it extends to the Durand Line, demarcated 
in 1894. 

The Agency includes all the country occupied by the Mahsud 
branch of Wazirs, and, on the west, portions of the country of the 
Darwesh Khel Wazirs. The whole area is mountainous in the extremci 
the chief peaks being ShuidSr (11,000), Janimela (8,400), Pir Ghal 
(11,600), Kundighar (8,100), Gimi Sar (5,800), Drenashtar Narai 
(8,750), Nomin (10,800), and Sarwar Gul (10,700). The last two are 
in the Marwattai range which runs along the Afghan border. 

Thti outer spurs of the Wazir hills are to the eye utterly barren and 
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desolate, though here and there the scanty soil nourishes a few stunted 
wild olive and gurgurra bushes. These hills, however, afford good 
grazing for goats. The inner hills with their greater elevation are 
more thickly wooded with ilex and pine, and the grassy uplands are 
dotted in places with wild^ flowers. To the south-west the aspect of 
the country changes into wide open plains, which from a distance look 
like rolHng grassy pampas, but are covered with stones and boulders 
and scored by waterless ravines. The chief plains are Zarmelan (north- 
east of Domandi), Wana, and RpTn. 

The only river wortliy of the name in Southern W'azTristan is the 
Gomal, which lias n * trong current, with a depth of 2 to 20 feet, and 
a width of 20 to 100 yards, even in times of drought. Entering 
British territory at Domandi in the south-west corner of the Agency, 
it flows almost due east along its southern border, receiving numerous 
tributaries on its left bank, but only one, the Zhoh, of any importance 
on its right. It then breaks through the Sulaiman range and de- 
bouches on the Derajat plains near Murtaza. The only other perennial 
streams are the Tank Zam and its tributary the Shahur, which drain 
the whole Mahsud country ; and the Wana Toi, which rises at the 
head of the Dhana valley and falls into the Gomal at Toi Khulla. 
The others are mere torrents, dangerous after heavy rainiaii, but dry 
at most seasons of the year. 

Ilex, deodar, edible and blue pines arc the only timber trees, but 
these grow abundantly on the mountains above 7,000 feet. The 
dwarf-palm grows freely in places and is used to make mats. The 
seed of the edible pine-cones, walnuts, apricots, and gurgurra berries 
are the only common fruits, but on the Spera range the wild pistachio 
is found. Grass is abundant on the higher ranges, and shrubs such 
as the acacia {pahsi) and wild olive {kkawan) in the valleys. 

Straight-homed markAor and uriSI are to be found in the higher 
hills, and 'ravine deer' (gazelle) in the valley and in the WSn& plains. 
The Greek partridge, asi, bustard, and a few black partridge and 
pigeon are the chief game-birds; and the coroneted sand-grouse 
breeds in the WSnft plain, where duck and snipe are also found. 
A fine breed of sheep-dpgs, resembling the Scotch collie^ is kept by 
the Warns. Bears, leopards, wolves, and hyenas are found in the 
more inaccessible hills, die two latter visitiqg the valleys only in winter. 
The streams contain mahseer and other kinds of fish. 

The climate is diy and in the winter months bracing, but from July 
to September there are constant thunderstorms. Though the country 
is beyond the reach of the regular monsoon rains, the resulting damp- 
ness renders the climate of the lower, valleys, especially the Gomal, 
enervating and unhealthy. The autumn is usually rainless until 
December^ when rain or (above 4,000 feet) snow and hail fall, and in 
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January and February the snowfall is fairly heavy. The temperature 
in spring, even in the lower vallevs, is very pleasant ; but as summer 
approaches the heat becomes excessive, being aggravated by the 
barrenness of the rocky gorges. The water-supply is scanty. The 
water of the Ciomal is slightly saline, while that of the Zhob is too 
brackish to be drunk. The upper ranges have a pleasant climate; 
and such places as the Saruna pluieau near Babaghar, the u[>pcr slopes 
of the Marwatti range, and notably the beautiful upland valley ot 
Zindavvar near Baghar China, possess every climatic advantage over 
the lowlands and valleys in summer. 

The Mahsuds were formerly notorious as the most inveterate raiders 
on the north-west frontier ; and in i860 a long series of outrages 
culminated in an attempt to sack the town of Tank in Dera Ismail 
Khan District, which was frustrated by ResaldSr Saldat KhSn in 
command of a detadiment of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. This was 
followed by a punitive expedition under Brigadier-General Chambeflain, 
which, in the same year, advanced to Kanigutam and inflicted great 
loss on the tribe, but did not secure its submission. The raids 
continued ; and though in 1863 the Mahsflds entered into an agree- 
ment to keep the peace, it was promptly broken, while in 1878 they 
advanced, 2,000 or 3,000 strong, on Tank and burnt the town. This 
incident was the signal for an outbreak of violence^ in which several 
villages were burnt by the lawless tribes on the border, and which was 
only suppressed after severe lighting. In 1881 a second punitive 
expedition invaded the Mahsud country and again penetrated to 
Kaniguram, but failed to exact compliance with the conditions imposed 
by the British Government; and the blockade was continued until 
hostages were given and the compensation due from the tribe was 
gradually realized by a tax on all their exports into British territory. 
From 1 881 to 1891 the conduct of the Mahsuds was satisfactory; 
and in 1889 Sir R. Sandeman succeeded in opening up the Gonial 
Pass, nearly Rs. 50,000 in annual allowances being paid to the Mahsuds 
in return for their guarding it. The Ahmadzai Wazirs of Want also 
received allowances. In 1892 the Amir of Afghanistan made attempts 
to obtain control of \Vaziristan, and in the summer of that year 
numerous offences were committed in British territory. Troops were 
then advanced to Jandola and Kajuri Kach; and the Amir's agents 
having withdrawn, afibirs settled down again until the garrisons were 
reduced, whereupon raiding began again in the Gonial and Zhob 
valleys, and in June, 1893, a British official was murdered. The 
murderers were surrendered, but two of the inalik^ v. ho handed them 
over were in turn assassinated. During 1893 Amir renounced all 
claims to WazTristan, and in 1894 a British Commission was appointed 
to demarcate the boundary from Domandi northwards. Meanwhile, 
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the Wazir outrages had not ceased, and the British Government 
resolved to accept the invitation of Ahmadzai Darwesh Khel of Wftna 
to occupy their territory, thereby hoping to secure the peace of the 
Gomal Pass. Sp&i arid Wan2 were dtelaied protected areas; but 
the escort encamped at the latter place was attacked by the Mahsuds 
under the Mulld Powinda, a religious leader, who had assumed the 
title of Bddshah4'Talilfan^ or 'king of the seekers (after knowledge),' 
and acquired great influence over the MahsQds. A third punitive 
expedition was dispatched in the cold season of 1894-5 under 
Sir W. Lockhart, whose columns overran the MahsQd country, and 
severely punished the sections of the tribes which had been implicated 
in the attack on Wana. The boundary with Afghanistan was then 
finally demarcated ; and in 1896 Southern Wazlristan was constituted 
a Political Agency under a Political Agent subordinate to the Com- 
missioner of the Dcrajat, with head-quarters at Wana. During 1896-7 
jiPTTirs were quiet in the Agency, and it was the only portion of the 
north west frontier which did not share in the general rising of 1897-8. 
But between July, 1898, and the end of 1899, numerous outrages 
occurred, and, though ;i conciliatory policy was adopted, the outrages 
continued, until in 1900 the Mahsilds were strictly Mockaded. The 
British Government was eventually able to treat with a full tribal jirga 
capable of enforcing its decrees on the whole community, and the 
terms imposed by Government were accepted by it. The Darwesh 
Khel have at n(j time given trouble, and since the blockade the 
Mahsuds have refrained from raiding in British terriloiy. This has 
rendered [)()ssible the withdrawal of the regular troops ; and except 
at Jandola, where there are two companies of regulars, the only force 
now maintained for the safeguarding of the protected area is the 
Southern Wazlristan militia, 1,576 strong, including 159 mounted men. 

The dominant tribe of Southern Wazlristan is the Wazirs, who are 
divided into two main branches, the Darwesh Khel and the Mahsilds. 
Migrating from Birmal at the close of the ftjurteenth century they 
occupied Shawal and the Kohat border north of the Tochi, which 
river they subsequently crossed, and from the hill country round 
ShuidSr gradually spread southwards to the Gomal. The two branches 
of the Wazlrs 'are now at feud. Other elements in the population are 
the Ghilzai Powindas, of whom the Dotanni clan has settled at Si^n 
and Wins ; the Hindus ; and the Saiyids and Urmars of Kaniguram. 
The Wazirs speak a very broad dialect of Pashta, with curious modifi- 
cations of the vowels. For instance, 'Hindu' is pronounced 'Indl.' 
Their vocabulary contains a few PunjSlbi words thus disguised*. 

The Wazirs do not in theory carry out a blood-feud to its bitter 
end as do other Pathins, for the death of the offender generally 
' J. G. Lorimer, Cramnmr and VKO^wy 6/ IVastri Pasktii (Calcutta, 1901). 
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extinguishes the feud ; but if he escapes, the life of a relation may be 
taken, and as this may be in turn avenged, the feud tends to become 
interminable, as it is among the Afrfdis. On the other hand, a murder 
may be compounded, but only on payment of a heavier sum than is 
usual among PathAns, Rs. 650 bein^ the fixed amount. Professional 
assassins are often employed to punish a murderer, the hire being from 
Rs. 60 to 150, which is also the price of a bride. The people are by 
instinct intensely democratic, and any man may rise by courage and 
wisdom to the position of maUk or leader; but these ma&ks have often 
little influence and no real authority, and many who have attempted 
an untoward assumption of it have been assassinated. 

Though the lands which lie dose to the numerous streams are well 
cultivated, their extent is insufficient to produce grain ton the whole 
population. Wheat, barley, rice^ maize, and millet are the chief crops, 
and these are olten cut when green for fodder, springing up again 
before the harvest. Potatoes, introduced fifty years ago^ are cultivated 
around Kaniguram. 

The kine are small, black, nimble creatures, and are in much better 
condition than is usual in India. Goats are numerous, as are sheep, 
all of the fat-tailed variety; but none are sold, as they suffice only for 
local requirements. 

A stretch of alluvial land beside a river-bed is called a kach in Waziri 
Pashtu ; and in the valleys and kachs the land is generally terraced 
and irrigated by channels cut out of the hill-side, often with considerable 
labour and engineering skill. 

The chief mineral product is iron, which is found and smelted ni 
many places, especially in the hills above Makio, one of the chief 
strongholds of the Mahsuds. 

Iron is made into knives and utensils, and was formerly made into 
jamih, or matchlocks, at Kaniguram. The artisans are almost all of 
the Nazar Kb el, a section of the Mahsuds. Mats and ropes are made 
of the dwarf-palm by the men, and the woiueJi weave rough cloth from 
wool and blankets from goats* hair. The Dotanni Ghilzai Fowindas 
of Dotanni Kot near Wana are carpenters, goldsmiths, and leather- 
workers. 

Apart from the carrying trade throughout the Gomal valley, which 
is in the hands of the Powindas, the exports of Southern \\ aziristan 

consist of timber and firewood, mats and ropes, hides, and ^{hi^ which 
are cairicd down bv the W'a/.irs to Tank, iJaiinu, and Kalabagh on 
the Indus, piece goods, gram, and raw sugar being brought back in 
exchange. 

Wellington. — Hill station and military cantonment in the Coonoor 
taluk of the Nilgiri District, Madras, situated in ii** 22' N. and 76** 
47' E., about miles from Coonoor and 9 miles from Ootacamund, 
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at a height of 6^100 feet above the sea. Population (1901), 4,793. 
It used to be called Jakatala, from a viUage and spur of Dodabetta 
of the same name in its immediate neighbourhood, but the term has 
now fallen into complete disuse. Wellington is the head quarters of 
the Colonel on the Staff commanding the Southern Brigade of the 
Ninth (Secunderabad) Division, and also contains the convalescent 
d^pdt It is thus the principal military sanitarium in the South of 
India. It has a handsome range of barracks, built in 1857, and is 
garrisoned by a British infantry battalion which supplies detachments 
at Cannanore, Calicut, and Malappuraro. Although it is only eleven 
degrees from the equator, its climate is most healthy, being temperate 
and yet invigorating. The thermometer seldom rises above 75** in the 
shade, and the mean temperature of the year is 62-3° Throughout 
the cold months the days are clear and bracing ; and if the character 
and time of the setting in oi the south-west monsonn be regular, the 
middle of the year is also pleasant. The annual rainfall during the five 
years ending 1902 averaged 47 inche*^. The station is planted through- 
out with numerous ornamental trees, which afford shelter and add to 
its beauty. The intersecting valleys, the sides of the hills, and the 
upper plateau possess a rich soil, the result of subtropical Arrest growth, 
producing luxuriant vegetation, including almost all the usual European 
vegetables and many kinds of fruit. 

Wer. — Head-quarters of a tahsU of the same name in the State of 
Bharatpur, Rajputana, situated in 27** 1' N. and 77° 11' E., about 
24 miles south-west of Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 5,71 r. 
There are two school., attended by about 130 boys and 30 girls, 
besides a post office and a dispensary. The town was founded by 
Maharaja Badan Singh in the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
is surrounded by a high mud rampart, flanked by semicircular bastions 
with a wide but shallow ditch. 

Western DvSra.^ Government estate in Jalpaiguri District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. See DuARS, Western. 

Western Ghftts. — Mountain range in Western India. See Ghats, 
Western. 

Western Jumna Canal. — Irrigation work in the Punjab. See 
Jumna Canai, Western. 

Western Nftra.— Canal in Sind, Bombay. SeelMiUMK District. 

Western RHjputfttta States Residency.— One of the eight 
political charges into which RSjputSna is divided. It is situated in 
the west and south-west of the Agency, and comprises the three States 
of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, and Sirohi, lying between 24^ 20' and 28^ 23' N. 
and 69° 30' and 75^ 22' £. It is bounded on the north by Bikaner 
and Bah&walpur ; on the west by Bind ; on the south by Gujarftt ; and 
on the east by MewSr, the British District of AjmerMerwfira, and 
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Kisbongarh and Jaipur. Excluding Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur in 
the viciniiy of the LQni river or at the base of the Arftvalli Hills on the 
eastern frontier, the country is a dreary waste covered with sandhills 
of all shapes and sizes. Water is scarce, often 300 feet below the 
surface, the cultivation is poor and precarious, and famines or scarcities 
are constant visitors. The head-quarters of the Resident are at Jodh- 
pur. The population ha.s varied from 2,008,664 in 1881 and 2,834,715 
in 1891 to 2,163,479 in 1901 ; the decrease of nearly 24 per cent 
during the last decade was due to a series of indifferent seasons cul- 
minating in the famine of 1899-1900, which, as elsewhere in Rajputana, 
was immediately followed by a severe outbreak of malarial fever. The 
Residency is more than twice the size of any other political division 
of RajputSna, but as regards population it stands second, and the 
density is only 41 persons per square mile. The Jaisalmer State on 
the extreme west, with 4^ persons per square mile, is for its size (over 
16,000 square miles) the most sparsely populated tract in India, Of 
the total poi)uIatiun in 1901, Hindus formed nearly 82 per cent., Musal- 
mans 8 per cent., and Jains 7 per cent. Christians ijiimbcicd 848, 
more than two thirds being foutul at Abu and iVbu Road (in Sirohi), 
where there is a fairly large coinmunity of Europeans and Eurasians. 

The following table gives details for the three States which form 
the Residency: — 



State. 


Ansa iiugBare 


Population, 


Nonnal land 1 
reveane CUi/M)^ 
in thooiaiMb 
of rapeea. 






Jodhpur . 
Jai.-almer . 
Sirohi . . , 


16,062 
1,964 


73,370 


9.00 
16 
68 


Total 


5»»989 




9,84 



There are altc>gether 4,909 villages and 33 towns. The largest towns 
are Jodhpur City (population, 79,109, including suburbs), Fhalodi 
(i3>924)» Nagaur (i3»377)» Pa" (12,673), Sojat (11,107), and 
Sambhar (10,873). 

Wetwin.— Township of Mandalay District, Upper Burma, lying 
between 23^ %' and 22^ 21* N. and 96** 22' and 96* 42' E., with an 
area of 175 square miles. The population was 2,818 in 1891, and 
3,354 in 1 90 1, distributed in 37 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Wetwin (population, 812), on the Lashio railway, 55 miles from Man- 
dalay. The inhabitants of tlie township, which is hilly and covered 
with scrub jungle^ are for the most part Danus, and the density 
of population is very low. The ihatham^ collections in 1903-4 
amounted to Ks. 5,000. 
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Whitefield. — A Eurasian and Anglo-Indian settlement in the Banga- 
lore taluk of Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 13° o' N, and 
77° 45' E., 2 miles south of Whitefield railway station, and 12 miles 
east of Bangalore city. Population (1901), 968. It is named after 
Mr, D. S. White, the founder r^f the firic^inal Association in Madras, 
and was established in 1882 on land granted by the Mysore State, with 
additional land leased by the founder from a jodiddr of l^ittandur. 
There are about fifty liou.-.es*, mostly occupied by pensioners, who 
cultivate fruit and vegetables, raise timber and grain crops, keep 
poultry, &c. There are Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
schools, and oliier institutions. The sf)il is good, water fairly abun- 
dant, and climate salubrious. Sausmond and Duckworth are con- 
nected colonies in the same neighbourhood, to the south. 

Winjhrot. — Ancient fort in the Bahawalpur State, Punjab. See 

BlJNOT. 

Wular Lake. — Lake in Kashmir State, lying between 34'^ 16' and 
34 2G' X. and 74*^ 33' and 74' 42' E., at an ekvaiion of 5,180 feet 
above sea-level, i he lake has an area of 12^ square miles, but in 
years of flood, such as 1893, it may cover 103 square miles. The 
Wular has a bad reputation among the boatmen of Kashmir ; for when 
the winds come down the mountain gorges, the quiet sur&ce of the 
lake changes into a sea of rolling waves, most dangerous to the flat- 
bottomed craft of the country* The name is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of uUola^ Sanskrit for ' turbulent ' or ' [the lake] with high, going 
water.' The ancient name is Mah^padmasaras, derived from the Naga 
MahSpodma, who is located in the lake as its tutelary deity. The 
Bohnar, Madmati, and Erin streams flow into the lake from the high 
amphitheatre of mountains on the north, while from the south the 
Jhelum enters through marshes and peaty meadows. In the north-east 
comer is an island made by king Zain-ul-abidin as a storm refuge for 
boats, and on the western shore is the scarp of Watlab on which stands 
the celebrated shrine of Shukr-ud-d!n. The chief products of the lake 
are fish, wild-fowl, and the singhara nut. 

Wun District ( IVana in Marftthl and Wun in Uida).— -Former Dis- 
trict in Berftr, lying between 19** 45' and 20** 42' N. and 77^ 37' and 
79** 1 1' £., with an area of 3,910 square miles, incorporated since 1905 
in the new Yeotmal District. It was bounded on the north by the 
Amraoti and Chindilr taluks of Amraotl District i on the east by the 
WardhH ; on the south by the Pengangsl ; and on the west by the Pusad 
and Mangrul iaiuks of Basim District. The area, 
with the exception of the valley of the Bembla river ^spects^ 
in the nortli, which lies in the Pavanghat, is situated 
in the Balaghat. The greater portion of the valley of the W'ardha on 
the east is, however, similar in its physical aspects to the Fayanghat, the 
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suil, here and in the Bembla valley, consibiiiig of a deep layer of rich 
black loam. The formation in the Wun taluk^ in the south-eastern 
corner of the District, is peculiar, and will be noticed later. With these 
exceptions, the District consists of hilly country fonned by offshoots 
from the Ajanta chain, of which two ranges may here be distinguished. 
The first crosses the north-westeni l-oundary of the District near Lohi, 
and runs eastward, with an inclination t(j the south, for about 70 miles, 
when it turns to the south and runs down to the Penganga near Kayar. 
On this plateau Yeotmal, the head-quarters of the District, is situated, 
at an elevation of 1,476 feet. The second range enters the District 
from the west, near MangrQl Pir, and to the south of the first, and 
branches into two ranges, one of which runs north-east towards DftrwhS, 
while the other takes a south-easterly direction as far as Warur, where 
it ceases. The highest point in the District, 1,921 feet above sea^evel, 
b on this range* The scenery is less monotonous than in the central 
valley of Berftr. The rocky hills are well wooded, and the river scenery 
is fine^ especially in the rainy season. 

The river system consists of the Wardha and Fbnganga and their 
tributaries. These two rivers meet at the south-eastern comer of the 
District, and the latter drains the greater part of it, the affluents of 
the WardhS, except the Bembla, being small and unimportant. The 
tributaries ojf the Pengangft are tfie Ama and ArSn, which unite before 
they meet it, the WighSrf, the Kflnl, and the Vaidarbha. 

The hill ranges already mentioned constitute, so fiir as Beribr is con- 
cerned, the eastern limit of the great cap of Deccan trap. On their 
south-eastern margin, the pre-Cambrian rocks of the Purana group 
come to the sur&ce. These consist of shales, often altered to slates, 
sandstones, frequently changed to quartzites,and limestones, also some- 
times altered. They are covered with two small outlying patches of 
Deccan trap south-east of Kayar, and with some outliers of Gondwana 
beds farther west. Of these old rocks the sandstones, approaching 
quartzites in structure, form the western front of Mil^garh hill, the 
eastern and main part of which is composed of sandstones belonging 
to the Kamptee division of the Gondwana system. The same Purana 
sandstones form Yanak hill, which rises to 1,005 feet above sea-level. 
Several bands of conglomerate occur, containing pebbles of hematite, 
from which the iron formerly made at Vanak was obtained. Shales, 
slates, and limestones of the Purana group prevail to the west of the 
sandstone band, giving some very fme sections on the Penganga and 
its tributaries. The Gondwana rocks belong to the Talchers, or base- 
ment barren beds, covered by coal-bearing P^arakars and the still 
younger Kamptee series. According to Mr. T. W. H. Hughes {Memoirs^ 
Geological Survey 0/ I/idia, vol. xiii, p. 98), about 2,100,000 tons of coal 
arc available in the District. Direct evidence of the occurrence of coal 
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has been obtained throughout thirteen miles of country from Wfin to 
PSpur, and for 10 miles from JunSd to ChinchoU. The most northerly 
point at which coal has been found is Jhagra on the Wardha, where 
a coal seam over 7 feet thick occurs at 50 feet from the surface. South 
of this point the country is covered with trap, and the continuation of 
the coal-seams has not been proved ; but the Bar^kars crop out again 
near Pisgaon on the southern margin of the tongue of trap. At this 
point coal has been struck at 77 feet from the surface in a seam 27 feet 
thick, and at other points to the south-east it has been proved in the 
same way hv borings ; at Parsoda a 31 -foot seam was met at 190 feet, 
and at Wun at 300 feet. The existence of thick coal-seams has similarly 
been proved in the Barakars which crop out near the Wacdha river in 
the south-eastern part of the District. 

The forest vegetation will be noticed later. In the more open tracts 
the species that also occur in the forests are found, as well as Acacia 
arahica^ tamarinds, mangoes, plpals^ banyans, &c. The field weeds are 
of the species usually found in Central India, and the hills are covered 
with various grasses. 

Tigers, leopards, bears, wild hog, antelope, spotted deer, nil^ai^ 
'ravine deer ' (gazelle), and grey monkeys arc coiiini'm ; the wolf, the 
wild dog {Cyan duk/iunemis\ the hunting leopard {Cynaeiurus judafus), 
and the four-horned antelope {Teiracerus i/naJricomis) less so. The 
crocodile IS found in both the Wardha and the Penganga., and otters 
are not uncommon. 

The sun is very powerful and the air usually extremely dry during 
the hot season, which lasts from March till June ; but the heat is less 
intense than in the PAyinghat, the highest temperatures recorded at 
Yeotmftl being usually three or four degrees below the reading at 
Amraotft and the nights are generally cool and pleasant throughout 
the year. In the rainy season the climate is generally temperate, 
and the cold season is pleasant, especially in the valleys and near 
streams. 

The rainfall is fairly uniform, and is heavier than that recorded in 
the central valley of BerSr. Thus in 1901, which was a normal year, 
41 inches were recorded, compared with 29 in AmraoU. 

The District was never a separate political entity. Before the arrival 
of the Musalmans in 1294, it was probably subject at various times to 
the Gonds and to the Hindu Rftjfls of Warangal. ^. 
It formed part of the province of BerSr under the ^ 
Bahmani SuItSns of the Deccan, but was frequently overrun by Gonds. 
In 1400 it was invaded and occupied by Gonds from Kherla ; and in 
1425 the whole District, with the fortresses of Mahur and Kalam, was 
in the hands of ' the infidels,* probably the same Gonds. In this year 
Ahmad Sh&h Wall, the ninth Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty, attacked 
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and reduced the two fortresses and recovered the District, skying large 
numbers of the infidels. 

In 1479, reign of Muhammad Shah Lashkari, the thirteenth 

ruler of the Bahmani dyiiast\-, the faraf or province of Berar was 
divided into two provinces, (lawil and Maliur, the greater part, if not 
all, of what was till recently District being included in the latter, 
under the governorshii) of Kluidawand Khan the African, in whose 
possession it was when Fath-ullah Iniful-ul-mulk proclaimed himself 
Sult3n of Berar in 1490. Soon after this, however, Imad-ul-mulk 
wrested the province of Mahur from the successors of Khudawand 
Khan. When BerSr, in the reign of Akbar, passed under Mughal 
rule, the greater part of Wun District was included in the sarkdrs 
of Kalam and Mihur. 

The long and wasting wars carried on by Aurangzeb gave rise to 
fiscal exactions from >shieh the whole of Berar suffered ; and the re- 
verses of the emperor afforded to Raja liukht liuland uf Deogarh an 
opporiuniLy of rava.ging the rich lowlands on both sides of the Wardha. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century the MarathSs swarmed 
into the country ; and though Asaf J ah Nizam-ul-mulk strengthened 
his hold in 1724, all real power in Wun District soon passed into the 
hands of the Bhonsla family. The District was the scene of the early 
rivalry between Raghujl Bhonsla, the founder of the Nagpur line, and 
his kinsman Kflnhojt It was at BhSm, on the top of a small plateau 
overlooking the Ar%n river, that Raghuji had an intimation of the 
bright future that lay before him ; and it was from BhSm that by 
a secret and solitary flight to Deogarh he escaped assassination at the 
hands of Kfinhojl and his son RftyaljL The contest with KInhoji 
ended in 1734, when Raghuji captured his rival at a small village to 
the south of Wfin town. Eleven years later Raghuji, then firmly seated 
at Nagpur, wrested the Wun pargana from Chinda, to which, power it 
had fallen during the confusion of the preceding years, and afterwards 
annexed ChSnda itself. The struggles in which the NSgpur Raja, the 
Nizam, and the PeshwS were engaged daring the rest of the eighteenth 
century did not directly affect Wan District ; but on April 3, 1818, the 
PeshMH, when retreating towards Chanda to effect a junction with 
Appa S£hib, was pursued by a small British force under Colonel Adams, 
who overtook him at the little village of Siwni in the Kelapur tdluk^ 
and signally defeated him. During all these disorders the fertile low* 
lands along the Wardha suffered severely from the depredations of the 
Pindaris. In 1848 the District was disturbed by a man who claimed 
to be Appa Sihib, the former Raja of Nagpur. The pretender, who 
had a following of about 4,000, was defeated and captured in 1849. 
In r853 this area was assigned by the Nizam, with the rest of Berar, 
to the East India Company, and at first was included in the East Berir 
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District, the head quarters of which were at Amraoli. In 1864 the 
District was formed by separation from the East Berar District, and 
was at first styled the South east Berar District — a clumsy title which 
soon gave way to the late designation. 

The archaeological remains are neither numerous nor interesting. 
No vestige of the old fort at Kalam now remains, but from the 
numerous ruins of stone dwelling-houses it may be surmised that it 
was dismantled for the sake of its materials. There are Hemadpanti 
temples at Yeotmal and LohSra in the Yeotm&l t&bih^ and at Ladkhed 
and Mahagaon in the Darwh£ taluk. At KeUEpur and one or two 
other villages in the south of the District smalt stone forts are found, 
but whether they were built by the Gonds or by the inhabitants as 
a protection against the Gonds is uncertain. At BhSm the ruins of 
large stone buildings erected by Raghuji Bhonsla are still to be seen. 

The number of towns and villages is 1,209. population at each 
of the last four enumerations was: (1867) 323»689, (1881) 392,102, 
(1891)471,613, and (1901)466,929. The decline in ^j^^j^^^ 
1901 was due to a succession of very unhealthy years 
during the decade and to the famine of 1 899-1 900, which, however, 
was less severe in Wun than in any other District of BeiSr. It was 
divided into the four tahtks of Yeotmal, DXrwha, Kelapvr, and 
WON. The head-quarters of these (except of Kelftpur, which are at 
Pilndharkawada) are at the places firom which each is named. The 
towns are Yeotmal, which is a municipality, Darwha, Digras, and 

WON. 

The following table gives, for each taiuk^ particulars of area, towns 
and villages, and population, in 1901 : — 
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Nearly 79 per cent, of the people are Hindus. The density of the 
population, 119 persons per square mile, is less in Wun than in any 
other District of Berar, except Ellichpur. This is due to the large area 
of forest and uncultivable land, and to the comparative poverty of the 
soil. The increase in the population in 1881 and 1891 was due largely 
to the influx of immigrants anxious to take up land. The language of 
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the great majority of the }3opulation here, as elsewhere in Ber5r, is 
Marathi. The Miisalmans, who number 22,000, speak a corrupt dialect 
of Urdu, which is generally understood by ail. Gondi, under which 
term is included the distinct l)ut allied language KolamI, is spoken by 
55,500, and Banjari or Labhani by 26,000. More than 23,ooo_, iivuig 
prnKii)ally in the Penganga valley, speak 1 clugu. 

The Kunbis, as in all other Districts of Berar, largely exceed otlier 
castes, and number 105,000, the Mahars coming second with 46,000. 
The Gonds number 45,000, and the KolSms and Pardhans, allied 
tribes, 15,000 and 12,000. The BanjSris (26,000), the Telis (15,000), 
and the Gaolls (13,000) are more numerous than in any other District 
oT Berftr. Miisalmftns number 22,000, Malls 20,000, Dhang^rs 9,000, 
and BrShmans, who are less numerous in Wtin than in any other Dis< 
trtct, 6,500. The percentage (79) of the population living by the land 
is higher in WQn than in other Districts of the province. The propor- 
tion which the regular agricultural castes bear to other tribes is, as has 
been seen, fairly high. But in addition to these the Gond tribes, now 
no longer able to pursue at will their old occupation of hunting, have 
been driven to the land ; and though they are as yet far from being 
satis&ctoty cultivators, and aie^ perhaps, from their intemperance and 
easy-going nature among the worst labourers in Berir, they are unnble 
to find more congenial occupations. More than zo per cent, of the 
population are supported by industries* 

There is only one Christian mission in the District, the American 
Free Methodist Mission, which did good work in the famine of 1899- 
1900. Of the 205 Christians enumerated in 1901, 179 were natives, and 
of these the majority were Methodists, 

The deep black loam which characterizes the lowlands of Berar is 
found in the Bembla valley on the north of the District and in the 

Wardha valley on the east. On the plateaux the soil 
Agnc ure. generally of poorer quality j and though the black 
loam is of frequent occurrence, it nowhere attains the depth of the 
layer in the valleys. It alternates with red and light-coloured soils 
considerably inferior to it in quality ; and both the black and the red 
soils are frequently covered with stones, the presence of which in the 
lighter soils is regarded by the cultivator as an advantage, for it is 
believed that they help to retain moisture. The soil in the valleys 
of the smaller rivers is deeper and Tnore fertile than on the plateaux, 
and a great portion of the Wun tdhtk is covered with a sandy soil, the 
attritiis of the sandstone formation found there. This soil, though not 
infertile, is decidedly inferior to the loam. The loam of the plateaux 
is frequently combined with calcareous soil, which impairs Its fertility. 
The success of the harvests, both kharif and rabi^ depends upon the 
south-west monsoon. 
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The tenures are principally ryotwari \ but ijdra, ja(^f\ /"o/afnpat 
villages cover 1,283 square miles out of 3,921. The area of iand licld 
on these tenures is very much greater, both actually and proportion- 
ately, than in any other I">istrict of lierar. The ijdra system was 
introduced after the Assignment, with a view to bringing waste land 
rapidly under cultivation. No such device was found riecessary in 
the plains, where the soil was richer and was not called upon to support 
a local class of unsatisfactory cultivators. 

'J'hc following table gives the chief agricultural statistics in 1903-4, 
areas being in square miles 



TotaL 


Cahivated. 




Cultivable 
waste. 


Fomts. 


3.921 


2,679 


20 


'50 


799 



The staple food-grain is j<nvdr^ or great millet, the area under which 
was 1,215 square miles. The area under cotton, the most profitable 
crop in Berar, was 692 square miles. Pulses and oilseeds, which are 
more extensively cultivated in Wun than in other Districts, cwered 
283 and 173 square miles ; and wheat 75. 

Although the cultivated area has trebled during the last thirty years, 
209 square miles, or more than 7 per cent, of the cultivable land in the 
District, still remain unoccupied. The expedient of leasing integral 
villages has been i^ndoned, and the unoccupied land is bang taken 
up by degrees. It cannot be said that any improvement has been 
made in agricultural practice. On the contiary, the cultivator, here as 
elsewhere in BerSr, has given up the fine long-stapled variety of cotton 
for which the province was formerly noted in favour of a coarser variety 
of short staple, which has the merit of being more prolific^ and of re- 
quiring less attention than the superior variety. Cultivators do not 
avail themselves freely of loans from Government. 

The breed of cattle is, owing partly to the situation of the District 
and partly to local conditions, more mixed than in other parts of Berftr. 
The origin of the breed is probably, in the main, a cross between the 
Umaida, or smaller variety of the local breed, and the Arvl breed of 
the Central Provinces ; but this cross is again much varied by cattle 
imported from other parts of the Central Provinces and from the 
Hyderftbfid State, which are brought to the weekly cattle market at 
Digras, the largest in the province, and the annual cattle fair at Wiin. 
The buffaloes are chiefly of the Nagpuri and DakhanI breeds. The 
ponies bred locally are animals of little value, and the local breeds of 
sheep and goats, especially the former, are very poor. 

The area of irrigated land in 1903-4 was rather less than 20 square 
miles, nearly all of which was watered from wells and devoted 
principally to garden crops. The area irrigated from streams and 
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tanks, though larger than in any other District in Ber&r, was only 

211 acres. 

Forests cover 799 square miles, a larger area than in any other 
District of Berar, except Ellichpur. They are divided into three 

^ . classes, according as they are reserved for timber 

and fuel, for the supply of fodder, or for pasture land. 
Th«> :iri*as of the three classes are 230, 21, and 548 square miles. 
Tniiber trees in forest lands of the second and third classes, which 
produce various grasses, are few and unimportant. In forests of the tirst 
class the principal species are, on the plateaux, Boswellia^Adina^ Bridelia, 
2\'rmifia/ia, <Scc. ; the slo^^es of the hills and the lower undulating 
ground have teak, Ougeinia^ Ptcrocarpus ^larsupium^ Dalbtrgia lati- 
folia^ Sic, ; and in the lower parts of the ravines are bamboos {Dendro- 
ca/iimus sirictus). The forest revenue amounts to rather more than a 
1 ikli annually, half of which is represented by grazing dues and the sum 
leaiized by the sale of fodder. Timber and fuel together bring in little 
more than a tlurd ol the amouiu reali/cd train these sources. 

The mineral resources, which consist of coal and iron, have already 
been described under Geology. Neither is yet worked ; and though 
there is little doubt that coal-mines will yield a handsome profit, the 
same cannot be said of iron, for the capabilities of the District in this 
respect have yet to be explored. The foot that it woald be possible 
to smelt on the spot any iron that may be discovered should encourage 
enterprise. Some soapstone is found near Wun, but the product is of 
no economic importance. 

Arts and manufoctures in Wfln District, as elsewhere in Berir, are 
unimportant. The practice of ginning cotton by hand is dying out ; 

and the chief manufactures consist of ordinary 

coJ^^S^^ns. ^^'^'^^'y ^Atf4flff, xam, and turbans, 

woven in hand-looms. The printing of cotton doth 
in fiist colours is a local industry in the town of WQn. The principal 
industry is the preparation of cotton for the market, and the District 
contains 16 ginning factories and 6 cotton-piesses, all worked by steam. 

The chief exports are raw cotton, oilseeds, and cereals and pulses ; 
and the chief imports are cereals and pulses, salt, and sugar. Imports 
are mainly from neighbouring Districts, Bombay, and the Central 
Provinces; and the exports are principally to Bombay by rail, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway being reached by the Yeotm&l- 
Dhamangaon road. From the south east of the District exports are 
carried to the Wardhi Coal State Railway. Yeotmal is the chief 
centre of the cotton trade, and also of the general trade of the District 
Wan, DirwhS, and Digras are also important centres of general trade, 
large numbers of cattle being brought to the weekly cattle market at 
the last-named town. The trade is chiefly in the hands of MarwSris 
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and Vanls. Most of the internal trade is effected through the agency 
of the weekly markets held at the head villages of the old parganas*. 
These are managed by the local boards. 

There is no railway in the District. The total length of metalled 
roads is 125 miles, and of unmetalled roads 18 miles, the former being 
under the charge of the Public Works department, and the latter under 
the District board. The principal roads are those from Yeotmal to 
Dhamangaon, DarwhS, and Wun town. 

The District does not differ from the rest of Berar in respect of its 
liability to famine, and it has suffered from all the famines which have 
visited the Province. It was affected less severely 
than other Districts by the scarcity which prevailed 
in 1896-7 and by the famine of 1899-1900; but its partial escape 
from these calamities was due to purely fortuitous circumstances, not 
to any special advantages of soil or climate. At the height of the last 
famine, in June, 1900, 18,033 persons were on relief works, and 5,868 
more were in receipt of gratuitous relief; and it is calculated that 
750,000 cattle died, including those brought into the District from 
other parts of Beitr and the Central Provinces for pasture, which was 
available in Wdn District after it Imd &iled elsewhere. The statistics 
of mortality among cattle are merely an estimate, and cannot be 
accepted as accurate; but the mortality was unquestionably greater 
than elsewhere in the Province. 

There are no subdivisions in Wdn. A ttUisUdar resides at the head- 
quarters of each of the four ^U$iksK The superior staff of the District 
consists of the usual officers. ^ ; - 

FcNT judicial purposes W0n ; liow^ |foni|s part of the Civil and 
Sessions District of East Berftr, and has an Additional District Judge, 
a Subordinate Judge, and two Munsifs. Murders are j^^j^^ijjigjjutjoQ 
rare ; but dacoity and robbery, though much less fre- 
quent than form^ly, are still somewhat more common than in other 
Districts. Crime of this nature is principally committed by BanjarSs 
and KoUms. The former tribe is gradually being weaned from its 
criminal propensities, which were the natural result of the foilure of 
its hereditary means of subsistence, viz. pedc carriage^ the demand for 
which disappeared as means of communication were improved ; and 
there is every reason to hope that the tribe will, by degrees, accept 
the new condition of things and adopt agriculture — for th - f -t? nsion of 
which there is still room— as its means of livelihood. The Koldms are 
the most backward tribe in the Province, and their regeneration is to be 
looked for in the advance of education and the rigorous administration 
of the law, for they are not a tribe of hereditary criminals. They are 
only slow to learn that lawlessness is not profitable in the long run. 
^ 1 he new District of YeoUiUU, constituted ia 1905, contains five tiiuku 
VOL. XXIV. C C 
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The Mughal land revenue demand in the parganas which formed 
Wun District was, according to the Ain-i-Akl>ari, 4*8 lakhs. At the 
time of the Assignment in 1853 it had fallen to Rs. 70,000, or little 
more than one-seventh of the demand in Akbar's reign. 'I'he wars, 
famines, and maladministration of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
part of the nineteenth centuries were the principal cause of this 
enormous decrease in production. The Gonds of Chanda were never 
thoroughly subdued by the Mughals ; and their depredations, combined 
with the exactions of the power which was nominally supreme, must 
have gone far towards exhausting the resources of the District. By the 
time that all the authority which the Mughal emperors of Delhi ever 
exercised in Berar had in fact passed mto the hands of their great 
lieutenant in the Deccan, the Bhonslas had established their power in 
Wun District, and it may be presumed that they contributed but little 
to the coffers of the Nizam. They rendered the District one service 
by fmally extinguishing Gond rule. When Berar fell into the hands of 
the revenue formers, the cultivators fled from their oppression into 
British territory. Since the Assignment the recovery has been more 
gradual than in other Districts, for, except in a ttw favoured tracts, 
the soil is not such as to attract cukivators who liave obtained hold- 
ings elsewhere. It was this consideration which induced the Adminis- 
tration to lease land, under rules modified from time to time, not by 
fields, but by integral villages, and thus to introduce an unaccustomed 
tenure into the Province. 

The first regular survey and settlement since the Assignment took 
place between the years 1873 and 1876, and is still in force except 
in the DftrwhA iaiuk^ where the settlement was revised in 1898^ the 
new rates of assessment being brought into force in 1902-3. Under 
the original settlement the average rate per acre was R. 0-7 6, with 
a maximum of Rs. 1-8 and a minimum of R. o-i-^. The average 
assessment per acre in *wet' lands was Rs. 3. The new assess- 
ments in the Darwha tdiuk work out to a maximum of Rs. 1-12, 
a minimum of R. 0-3, and an average of R. 0-15-6 per acre, the 
whole demand being little more than 15 per cent in excess of the 
old revenue. Land irrigated from tanks and streams is assessed at 
a maximum combined land and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre ; that 
irrigated from wells sunk before the original settlement is assessed 
at the maximum rate for 'dry' land in the same neighbourhood; 
and that irrigated from wells made later is treated in all respects 
as 'dry' land. Rice land is assessed at a maximum rate of Rs. 6 
per acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been as given on the next page, in thousands of rupees. 
Outside the municipality of Ykotmal, local affairs are managed 
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by the District board and the four tdiuk boards subordinate to it. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 75,000, of which rather oiore than 
a sixth was spent on educationi and rather more than a third on pubUc 
works. The principal sources of income were rates and assessed taxes, 
and a grant from Provincial revenues. 





iSSo-i. 


1S90-1. t^OO't. i90S-'4. 


Landrevenne . 

Total levenite . . , 


7*55 


10,65 


6,58 
11.36 


7*46 



J he District Superintendent of pohce has general control over the 
police under the Deputy-Commissioner. The District contained 23 
police stations, including town police stations, and 8 outposts. Tl>e 
force in 1903-4 numbered 417 policemen and 9 rural policemen, 
under 3 inspectors. The only jail is at Yeotmal, which contained 
in 1903-4 a daily average of 41 prisoners. 

Wun stands last among the six Districts of Bcrar in the literacy 
of its population, of whom 2 9 per cent. (^5-6 m.iles and o-i females) 
could read and write in lyoi. I'he position of the District in this 
respect is due to the comparatively large proportion of backward 
tribes— Banjaras, Gonds, Kolams, and Pardhans — which it contains. 
Education is most advanced in the Yeotmil and DftrwhA ialuksy 
and least so in KelApur. In 1903-4 the District contained 76 public, 
49 aided, and 10 unaided schools, with a total of 6,103 pupils, of 
whom 4,647 attended public schools, 233 were girls, and 156 were in 
secondary schools. 

The two secondary schools were managed by the Educational de- 
partment, and of the primary schools 74 were managed by the District 
board and 54 were aided from public funds. The great majority 
of the pupils under instruction in the District were only in primary 
classes, and no girls had passed beyond that stage. Of the male 
population of school-going i^e, 7*6 per cent, were in the primary stage 
of instruction, and of the female population of the same age, o<87 
per cent Among MusalmSns more than 6 per cent, are able to 
read and write. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 41,000, of which Rs. 1,429 was derived from fees. 

The District possesses one hospital and six dispensaries, with accom- 
modation for 26 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
34,900, of whom 314 were in-patients, and 834 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was R& 10,439, which the greater part 
was met from Provincial revenues. 

In regard to vaccination the District holds the first place in the 
Province. In 1903-3 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 

c c 3 
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was 39*89 per i»ooo^ compared with 36*58, which was the mean for the 
Province. Vacdnation is compulsory only in the municipality of 
Yeotm&l. 

In August, 1905, when the six Districts of BerSr were reconsti- 
tuted, this District received the designation of YeotmSl, and the 
Pusad laluk of B2sim, which ceased to exist as a separate District, 
was incorporated in it. The present area of Yeotmil District is 
5,183 square miles, and the population of that area in 1901 was 

575.957- 

\ Taluk Settlement Reports: R. R. Beynon, i^^r/Md/ (1874), Wun 
(1875); F. W. Francis, Darwha (1901).] 

Wun T&luk. — Taluk of Yeotmal District, Berar, lying between 
19** 47' and 20* 17' N. and 78° 37' and 79° 11' E., with an area 
of 860 square miles. The population fell from 84,678 in 1891 to 
82,562 in 1901, the density being 96 persons per square mile, the same 
as in the Keltpur taluk. The taluk contains 275 villages and only one 
town, Wun (population, 6,109), ^"^^ head-quarters. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 9,000. 
Until August, 1905, Wtin gave its name to the District in which it is 
situated, though the town was never the head-quarters. The taluk 
lies in the south-eastern corner of Berar, in the angle formed by 
the confluence of the Wardha and Penganga rivers, which bound it 
on tlie north-east and the south. The soil is generally fertile, but 
in the north-east it is more sandy than is usual in Berar. Coal exists 
in a considerable portion of the area. 

Wun Town. — Head-quarters of the ialuk of the same name in 
Yeotmal District, Berar, situated in 20^" 3' N. and 79** E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 6,109. Marathi the town is known as Wani, Wun 
being the name used by Musalmans. A fair, at which cattle, carts, 
and hardware are sold, is held here annually about the time of the 
Iloli festival, in March. At Mandar, a small village south of Wun, 
Ragliuji Bhonsla in 1734 captuicd his kinsman Kauhoji, who had 
disregarded the orders of the Raja of Satara to return to court. In 
the neighbourhood of the town are several tanks. 

Wundwin. — Northreastem township of Meiktila District, Upper 
Burma, lying on both sides of the MandaJay-Rangoon railway, between 
20° 59' and ai® 25' N. and 95° 47' and 96* 18' E., with an area of 595 
square miles. The population was 56,544 in 189 r, and 62,935 in 190 1, 
distributed in 277 villages, Wundwin (population, 1,090), near Thedaw 
on the railway, being the head-quarters. The eastern part of the town- 
ship Is watered by the Samon river, which runs near the foothills of the 
Shan plateau in a valley of some width. The more undulatit^ country 
in the west is traversed by the Thinbon, the waters of which are 
diverted on to the surrounding paddy-fields in the rains by means 
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of dams. lii 1903-4 the area cultivated was 117 square miles, and the 
land revenue and thathavieda amounted to Rs. 1,41,000. 

Wuntho Subdivision (formerly Kawlin). — South-western sub- 
division of Katha District, Upper Burma, containing the Wuntho, 

Kawmn, and Pini.f.bu townships. 
Wuntho Township. — Township of Katha District, Upper Burma, 

lying between 23° 46' and 24" 14' N. and 95** 35' and 95° 59' E., 
on either side of the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, with an area of 
592 square miles. At one time it formed part of the Wuntho State, 
which rebelled in 1891, and was incorporated in Katha District on the 
suppression of the rising. The population in 1901 was 22,934 (nearly 
all Burmans>, distributed in 301 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Wuntho (population, 1,879), situated on the railway line in the south 
of the township. The surveyed area under cultivniion in 1903-4 was 
41 square miles, and the land revenue and thatfMmeda amounted to 
Rs. 76,900. 

Wynaad. — Highland subdivision and taluk of Malabar District. 
Madras, lying between 11° 27' and 11° 58' N. and 1^ 47' and 76° 27' 
K., with an area of 821 square miles. It contains 23 amsams^ or 
parishes, and 75,149 inhabitants (1901), or less than 100 persons 
per square mile, which is a lower dctisily tlian 111 any other Malabar 
iaiuk. The population at the Census of 1891 was 76,762, and the 
decrease is due to the decline in the coffee industry. The head- 
quarters of the iahik are at Manantoddy, and the only other village 
of importance is Vayittiri, in the centre of the coffee-growing country. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,60,000. 

The Wynaad consists of a table-land 60 miles by 30, lying amid the 
Ghats at an average height of 3,000 feet above sea-level. Its most 
characteristic features are low ndges of hills, with sharp peaks (rising in 
some places to 6,000 feet) and extensive valleys. Towards the east, 
where it meiges into the plateau of Mysore, the country becomes more 
level In the south-east the Ghftts are low till they meet the Ntlgiris 
near Naduvattam; on the west and south-west, where the tahtk 
joins the low country of Malabar, there are several peaks of over 
6,000 feet. The iaIuk contains wide forests, which abound in game, 
and are rich in teak and black-wood and other valuable timber. The 
chief Government Reserves are the Chedleth range of 100 square miles 
of deciduous forest, lying round Suldln's Battery ; and the Begurpadri 
range of 85 square miles of deciduous and evergreen forest, lying 
round Manantoddy and up the slopes of the Brahmagiris, The chief 
rivers are the Kabbani and RSmpur, tributaries of the Cauvery. The 
climate is damp and, for eight months of the year, cool. The fever for 
which the Wynaad was once notorious has become less prevalent with 
increased clearing. The annual rainfall averages 130 inches, but is 
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much heavier in the west than in the east. Rice, rdgt, and other 
* dry ' grains are cultivated in the valleys and on the lower slopes ; but 
tlie chief products are coffee, tea, and pepper. In 1904 there were 69 
coffee plantations covering an area of 7,847 acres, of which about 
4,800 acres were actually planted; and 27 tea plantations occupying 
6,602 arn s, of whicli 4,600 3rre<i were under cultivation. The coffee 
industry was first introduced in 1805, but was not fairly established 
till about 1840, when several European planters opened up estates. 
The industry reached its height about 18S0; but it has since steadily 
derline<l, a fungoid leaf disease, which first appeared in 1868, and 
other [)ests having ruined many properties. To these have lately l^een 
added Brazilian competition, and the planters are now turning their 
attention to pepper and other special products. In 1904 tlie total 
out-turn of coffee was 645 tons. Tea cultivation was introduced in 
1880 and has increased with the decline of coffee. The yield in 1904 
was 863,000 lb., much of it of excellent quality. Cinchona bark 
was widely cultivated twenty years ago, but is now found only in 
small patches. Pepper cultivation is on the increa.sc, and is at pre- 
sent piofiluble ; the vines are larger than in the low country, and 
give heavier crops. 

Yadgir Taiuk.— 7ii/w/& in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State. 
Till 1905 the taluk was attached to Raich ur District. Including jagirSf 
the population in 1901 was 42,996 and the area 355 square miles. In 
189 1 the population was 62,264, the decrease being due to the transfer 
of certain villages to the adjoining tShtks and Districts. The taiuk 
contains one town, YadgIr (population, 6,271), the head-quarters; and 
64 villages, of which 14 are jo^r. The Bhfma river flows along its 
western border. The land revenue in 190 1 amounted to Rs. 86,000. 
In 1905 the ialuk was enlai^ged by the addition of some villages from 
Gurmatk&l and from Mahbubnagar District. 

YftdgSr Town.— Head-quarters of the faiuk of the same name in 
Gulbaiga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 16® 46' N. and 77° 9' 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The fort of Yadgir was built 
on a hill by a YSdava king. An inscription on the Niz3m Burj gives an 
account of Nizftm All Khan*s visit to the governor of the place. In the 
town are a jSma Masjid and another mosque with an inscription. 
YSdglr also contains a post office, a middle school with 337 pupils, and 
a police inspector's office. 

Y&diki.~Town in the Tadpatri taluk of Anantapur District, Madras, 
situated in 15° 3' N. and 77° 52' E., 4 miles from the railway station of 
Rfiyalcheruvu. Population (1901), 7,389. It is now the head quarters 
of a deputy Formerly, it was the chief town of a ta/uk, but 

in 1859 the Yadiki village?; were divided between the tdiuks of Gooty 
and Tadpatri. The place has not flourished of late, its population 
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having increased by only 3 per cent during the last thirty years. The 
sole industry is weaving. Cotton sans for women, some with silk 
borders, are sold to local brokers who exj)ort them to South Kanara. 

Yamethin District. — District in the Meiktila Division of Upper 
Burma, lying between 19"^ 27' and 20° 47' N. and 95° 34' and 96° 39' E., 
with an area of 4,258 square miles. Its boundaries are Meiktila Dis- 
trict on the north j the Shan Stales on the east ; Toungoo District on 
the south ; and the Districts of Thayetmyo, Magwe, and Myingyan 
on the west. In shape it is an irregular rectangle, with the longer sides 
running north and south. On the eastern edge is the rampart of hills, 
6,000 feet in height in parts, which separates the 
District from the Shan States. On the west is the ^^SlS^ 
high ground forming the nortiiern portion of the Pegu 
Yoma, which changes within the limits of the District frorn a well- 
defined hill range in the south, where it divides Yamethin from Thayet- 
myo, into low ridges and undulating uplands in the north. From the 
Yoma three spurs run eastward into ihc intervening plains, the southern- 
most of which, known as the Kyawma, forms part of the watershed 
separating the waters of the Irrawaddy and Siltang. The central plain, 
lying between the two main hill systems, averages 20 miles in width, 
and rises from the northern border for about 20 miles as far as Yame- 
thin, after whkh it drops gradually southwards for about 70 miles till 
the Toungoo border is reached. Yamethin town itself is on the highest 
point in the plain. The Kyeni taiik dose to the town drains, in fact, 
both northwards and southwards into the two main basins. The north- 
west comer of the District is shut off on the east by the Yoma, and 
drains into the Yin, which runs through Magwe District into the Irra- 
waddy. The uplands between the Pegu Yoma in the west and the 
central valley may be divided into two portions, north and south of 
the Kyawma. The northern is characterized by rocky, barren hillsi 
rich, narrow valleys, and broad, undulating table-lands. It is watered 
by three streams rising in the Yoma : the Chaunggauk, bounding the 
District on the north; the Chaungmagy^ flowing east into the plain 
and then north into Meiktila District; and the Thitson, running in 
the same direction into the plains, where it supplies numerous irrigation 
channels. In the southern portion the country is very much broken 
but thickly forested, vast tracts of uncultivable land appearing in places. 
The rivers draining it are the Sinthe chaung^ which rises in the Yoma 
in the latitude of Yamethin, and winds in a south-easterly direction to 
meet the Paunglaung stream near Pyinmana ; the Ngalaik chaung^ an 
affluent of the Sinthe ; and the Yonbin, which flows from the western 
hills into the Paunglaung near the village of Ela. The last-named 
stream rises in the uplands to the east of the District, emerges on the 
plain near PyinmanS, and from thence flows southwards under its better 
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known name, the Sittang, into Toungou District. It is the only navi- 
gable waterway, as the other streams, though used for floating tint her 
in the rains, are dry for a considerable portion of the year. The only 
lake is t!ie Ingyaung, which lies near the south-western corner of the 
District. It lias an area of six square miles, and drains into one of 
the tributaries of the Yonbin. 

Nearly the whole area is covered with soft sandstones of the Ujjper 
Tertiary (pliocene) age. To the east are hills of crystalline rocks form- 
ing the western edge of the Shan plateau, but little is known of the 
geology ot iliis part of the District. 

In the north, where the country is very dry, the jungle vegetation 
is sparse and stunted, and includes growths such as the tamarind, the 
cactus, the zi {Zizyphus Jujuda), and the ianaung {Acada Uucophloea). 
In the Pyinmanft subdivi«on in the south it is richer and more varied, 
and valuable tiinber trees (detailed under the head of Forests, below) 
' are plentiful. 

Tigers (including a small variety locally known as the kyamin), 
leopards, isine or hsaing (Bos sMdaieus), bison, and bears are met 
with in the hilly jungle areas, and samtar and thamin (or brow-antlered 
deer) are plentiful in the plains. As elsewhexft-m the dry zone, hares, 
partridge, and quail are found in suiiable localities. In . the drier por- 
tion in the north of the District snakes are common. 

Yamethin is between 600 and 700 feet above the sea, and the climate 
in both the cold season and the rains is pleasant. In the months of 
April and May the heat is often intense, however, and September and 
October are very oppressive. In 190 1 the minimum temperature 
recorded in January was 48**, and the maximum towards the end of 
April 1x2''. The northern half of the District lies in the dry, and the 
southern in the wet, zone of Burma, and the Sinthe stream may be 
taken as the line dividing the two tracts. The rainlall thus decreases 
steadily towards the north, the average for five years mding 1902 being 
56 inches at Pyinmanft in the south, and 33 inches at Yindaw in the 
north-west. The monsoon, however, is capricious, and the rain some- 
times falls at such times as to destroy every kind of crop in the northern 
subdivision. For the main product, rice, the rain is insufficient in the 
Yamethin subdivision and the northern parts of the Pyinmana sub- 
division, unless opplcniented by irrigation. Taking a period of ten 
years, the rainfall in tlie former area was favourable in nnly two years, 
indifferent in four, bad in three, and a complete failure m 1896 ; in the 
latter it was good in six, IndifTerent in two, and bad in two years. 

Very little is known of the history of Yamethin prior to tho annexation 
of Upper Burma. The southern poriiun appears to 
have formed part of the kingdom of Toungoo, but did 
not pass with the rest of Toungoo to the British at the close of the 
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second Burmese War. British troops firf?t entered the District in 1885, 
when a column from the frontier post of Toungoo occupied Pyinmana, 
then called Ningyan. Its entry was unopposed, but the surrounding 
country was very soon seething with rebellion. Pyinmana District was 
constituted early in 1886; and before many months had elapsed it 
was overrun by bands of dacoits, the largest under two ex-officials, 
the Le Wun and the Theingon thugyi (headman), as well as three so- 
called princes. These gangs were constantly interrupting the British 
communications by river and by road, and even a part of PyimiuLnfi 
town was temporarily occupied by dacoits. At the end of the year 
large reinforcements were sent up, and several severe blows were in- 
flicted on tlie insurgents ; but the dense bamboo and high kaing grass 
jungles favoured the dacoits, who still acted on the offensive. Yamethin 
District was also formed in x886, but later than PyinmaM. It included 
a part of the present Meiktila District, until that was made itito a sepa- 
rate chaige. In Yamethin matters were quieter than farther south, and 
by 1887 this part of the country was more or less pacified. In Pyin- 
manS District great activity was displayed by the military police in that 
year, in clearing the forests of dacoit bands and disarming the inhabi- 
tants ; but in the rainy season there was a recrudescence of dacoity, 
the seat of trouble being east of the Sittang, and two police posts were 
rushed by the rebels in 1888 and destroyed. At the end of 1888 four 
large gangs were at large, but the strict enforcement of the Village 
R^;ulation^ and an expedition to clear the dacoits from their lairs in 
the petty Karen State of Bawg^ta, practically broke up the bands for 
good in 1889 ; and in 1890 the District was reduced to order by the 
systematic hunting down of dacoits in the Yoma. In 1893 Pyinmana 
District was abolished and became a subdivision of Yamethin. 

There are no archaeological remains of importance. A few of the 
pagodas are reputed to be of ancient date, but the best-known shrine, 
the Lawkamayazein pagoda near Pyinmani, is quite modern. 

The population of Yamethin District was 206,557 in 1891, and 

243,197 in tool. Its distribution in the latter year „ , ^. 
• u • *u * ui *u * Population. 
IS shown m the table on the next page. 

Yamethin, the bead-quarters, and Pyinmana are the only towns. 

The rate of increase during the decade is above the average for Upper 

Burma. In spite of the fact that the northern half of the District has 

remained stationary, a remarkable increase has taken place in the wetter 

southern half, where harvests are more reliable than in the dry zone, 

and where tlie opening up of the country by the railway has produced 

results much the same as in the adjoining District of Toungoo. Another 

exceptional feature of the statistics is the increase in the number of 

residents in urban areas, which amounts to t8 per rrnt., and stands 

in marked contrast to the decreases caused by the exodus from so 
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many of the other towns in the dry 7one. The southern subdivision 
consists, however, of huge expanses of forest, and despite the increase 
in its inhabitants, is still very sparsely populated, the density here being 
only about 34 persons per stjuare mile. A certain amount of move- 
ment is directed from Vaniethin towards Lower Burma, but the flow 
is not to be compared in volume with that which has been taking place 
of late from the dry zone Districts in the Irrawaddy basin ; in fact, 
there is practically no emigration to the delta. On the other hand, 
there has been a very considerable immienitlon from Meiktila and 
Myingyan Districts. About 94 per cent, of the people are Buddhists. 
Musalmans number nearly 8,000, and Hindus and Animists rather more 
than 2,000 each. The number of Burmese speakers in 1901 was 
234,569. Karen is six>ken in the hills. 
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In 1901 buniians numbered 227,900, or 94 per cent, of the total 
population. Karens, the most northerly members of the race in Burma 
proper, inhabiting the hilly areas in the west of the Pyinmana township, 
numbered 2,500 in 1901. A few Chins live in the Pegu Yoma in the 
west, and a few Taungthus and Taungyos among the Karens in the 
eastern hills. Shans are fairly evenly distributed over the hilly tracts 
in the east of the District, numbering 1,440 in 1901. There are about 
10,000 MusalmSns and Hindus. Of this lai^ge total (greater than in 
any other District in Upper Burma, except Mandalay), only one^hird 
are immigrants. A large proportion of the Musalmto population is 
made up of the members of a Muhammadan colony dating from about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the descendants of a force 
that came from Delhi to Arakan, and were subsequently scattered in 
various parts of the kingdom of Ava. The last Census showed that 
the population dependent upon agriculture was 170,860. The propor- 
tion borne by the agricultural to the total population varies consider- 
ably from township to township. It is lowest in Pyinmana (62 per 
cent) and highest in Yindaw (88 per cent.), the average for the whole 
District being 70 per cent. 

The number of Christians in 190 1 was 1,002, nearly equal to the 
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total in the other three Districts of the Division added together. This 
is due to the existence of a large number of Christian Karen villages* 
Native Christians numbered 827. The Koman Catholics and the 
American Baptists labour among the people, and have established 
schools at Pyinmanil and Yamethin. 

Though fertile valleys lie in the western hills, cultivation in the 
Yamethin subdivision is confined for the most part to the central 
valley and the uplands watered by the Chaungmagyi, 
Thitson, and Sinthe chaungs^ the lowland being for 
the most part irrigated, and the uplands devoted to *dry crops.' In 
the Pyinmana or southern subdivision the narrow basins of the Mon 
and Ngalaik chauugs produce unirrigated rice and other crops, while the 
lower valleys of the Yonbin and a neighbourini? waterway, the Yeni, 
and the wide plains drained by these two streams south of Pyinmana 
consist of well-irrigated rice lands, this area really belonging to the wet 
zone of Burma. The principal agricultural implements in use are the 
plough {te) and the harrow [tini). Both are employed for tilling sugar- 
cane fields, and tiie harrow tor all other cultivated lands. Rice is 
usually sown in nurseries and transplanted ; but the seed for mayin 
(dry-season rice) is scattered broadcast in the tanks as they dry up, 
and in the case of hill rice sown on tau!ii:jas ilic seed is dropped into 
small holes made with a pointed bamboo. In the Yamethin subdivi- 
^.ion cultivators usually assisL each other in harvesting; but in Pyinmana, 
where the landholders are wealthier, labour is for the most part hired. 
Sugar-cane rotates with early sesamum (three or four months' rest being 
allowed for the land) in alternate years, while over a considerable area 
early sesamum and rice are cropped on the same land in one year. 
Jawdr is planted in August and September, and harvested in January 
and February, Maize^ like rice, is grown in two crops, dry-season and 
wet-«eason respectively, and a similar practice is adopted in the case 
of peas and beans. Other crops garnered between January and March 
are chillies, tomatoes, tobacco^ and brinjals. 

The following table gives the main agricultural statistics for 1903-4, 
in square miles : — 



Towmhip. 


Total area. 
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Varaethin . . 
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Rice (for the most part kaukkyi) was grown on 236 square miles 
in 1903-4, and early sesamum covered 74 square miles and jowar 
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50 square miles. Compared with the neighbouring dry zone Districts, 
the area under crops like cotton, chillies, and pulse is comparatively 

insignificant. Oarden cultivation, represented mainly by plantains, 
covers only 1,600 acres ; and even t!iis area shows ;i tendency to 
decrease. The area under sugar cane, which was 3,200 acres in 
1902-3, fell to 1,600 acres m the following year. large stretches of 
waste are brought for tlie hrst time under the plough every year, 
the greater jaart of the new land being planted with rice. 

Experimental cultivation is undertaken on a small scale. Various 
kinds of melons from India have been tried, but their success has not 
been uniform. Experiments are now being made with ground nuts, 
which have succeeded well in the adjoining District of Magwe, and 
with Havana and Virginian tobacco seed. Ix>ans under the Agricul- 
turists' Ivoaiis Act are freely ap;)lifd for. In 1902-3 Rs. 30,000, 
and in 1903-4 Rs. 49,000, was advanced under the provisions of 
this enactment. 

The cattle are of a fair type. They are nearly all of Burmese breeds, 
though a few natives of India possess Indian beasts. Bullocks are 
used for ploughing in the Yamethin subdivision, the use of buffiUoes 
being confined to the wetter Fyininanfl areas where the soil is heavier. 
Sheep are fairly numerous in the Yindaw and Pya.wbwe townships. 
There are no recognized grazing grounds, but no difficulty is experi- 
enced in rearing live-stocic, owing to the laige areas of uncultivable 
land. 

The irrigated area is about 108 square miles. The Public Works 
department maintains numerous tanks in the north of the District, the 
laigest being the Kyaukse and the Kyeni or Yamethin tanks. The 
former is situated 7 miles east of Pyawbwe, and is filled by the Samon 
and Shweda chaungs\ its embankment is 3 miles long. The Kyeni 
tank, close to Yamethin on the east of the town, is on the watershed 
separating the Irrawaddy and Sittang river basins. It is fed by water 
from the eastern ranges of hills, and drains north and south into both 
basins. The area commanded by the Kyaukse tank is 5,000 acres, 
and by the other Government works about 37 square miles. The area 
actually irrigated by the former was 3,700 acres in 1903-4. Among 
the many irrigation works maintained by the cultivators themselves, the 
most important are the dams on the Chaungmagyi in the north west 
of the Pyawbwe township, and on the Nyaunggaing and Mon streams 
south-east of Yamethin town. In the former, weirs of sand are raised 
annually to distribute the water into canals through the fields. In the 
other streams, the weirs are made of stones and .sand, renewed every 
year. The Pyinmana subdivision contains the Beikpeinbaung and 
Pyelonchantha tanks — ^the first 6 miles wo'^t nf Pyinmana, the second 
2 miles west of Lewe ; the Pe-don canal, running papllel to the Palwe 
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fAaufig; the £la tank; and several minor tanks and weiis. Private 
canals inrigated 37 square miles, and private tanks 42 square miles, 
in 1903-4. The only important fisheries are the Faui^laung in the 
Pyinmani, and the Sedongyi in the Lewe township. 

The District limits are conterminous with those of the Pyinmanft 
Forest division, and the total area of 'reserved' forest in 1903-4 was 
1,129 square miles. The Reserves are chiefly in the 
Pyinmanft subdivision, the largest being the Minbyin o'^^sts, c. 
Reserve (197 square miles in extent), the Palwe (139 square miles), 
the Ngalaik (125 square miles), the Yonbin (122 square miles), the 
Sinthe (io6 square miles), and the Taungnyo (105 square miles). The 
Yamethin subdivision contains the Myittha Reserve (90 square miles). 
The area of *unclassed' forest in 1903-4 was 903 square miles. The 
Pyinraana forests have long been famous for their richness in teak, 
which, with pyingado {Xylia dolabri/ormis), has of late been heavily 
worked. The latter timber has so far been extracted only from the 
more accessible pnrts of the forests, owing to difficulties of transport. 
Roads are, however, being made to facilitate its extraction from the 
Yonbin Reserve. Other trees of importance are the in {Dipterocarpus 
tuberculatus)^ the thitya {Shorea obtusa\ the ingyin {Teniacme siamensis)^ 
and the padauk {Fkrocarpus indinn). The most productive timber 
tracts are in the west, on the slopes of the Voma, which contain a fair 
proportion of indaing jungle. The forests of the Yamethin subdivision 
are considerably less valuable than those of the more southern areas, 
the best being in the east on the spurs and in the valleys of the Shan 
plate;\u. At one time cutch-trces were abundant in parts, but only 
scrub jungle now remains, in which the trees arc all small and of little 
value for boiling purposes. The forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted 
to I '3 lakhs. 

The mineral resources are poor. Saltpetre can be uiitained in parts 
of the Yamethin subdivision firom efflorescences, and tlie indiiufacturc 
of salt still lingers on in certain areas in spite of the salt-tax. Clay for 
pottery is obtained near Pyinmana. Laterite abounds, though it is not 
worked, but the extraction of marble from the hills to the east has 
commenced. 

Silk-weaving is carried on to a small extent throughout the Dis- 
trict; principally at Taungnyo, north-west of FyiiimanS, where silkworms 
are reared. The town of PyinroanS itself is noted 
for its ornamental pottery. The inlaid metal-work con^^i^'uons 
(niello) of the District has a good deal of artistic 
merit Da or knife blades are thus decorated with gold, silver, and 
brass at Mindan near Pyawbwe. The result is distinctly attractive, 
and the industry, though small, has earned a well-deserved reputa- 
tion. 
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Ordinarily the internal trade presents no features of special interest ; 
but in years of agricultural depression there is a brisk business in rice 
between the Yaniethin and Pyinniana subdivisions, when the dwellers 
in the northern uplands are glad to exchange tlieir sesamum and millet 
for the rice of the wetter southern areas. The chici coiuinercial centre 
is Pyawbwe on tlie railway, towards which a considerable portion of 
the trade with the Shan States along the Thazi-Taunggyi road moves. 
This trade is registered at Pyawbwe, arid to a small extent also at 
Theingon in the extreme north east corner of the District. The trade 
from the Shan States entering the District in the south is registered at 
PyinmanS. '1 lie total value of the imports from the Shan States in 
1903-4 was 15^ lakhs, those coming in through Pyawbwe being valued 
at 10^ lakhs, those through Theingon at i J lakhs, and those following 
the tracks converging on Pyinmanl at 3 lakhs. The imports included 
lac (3^ lakhs), cattle (2 J lakhs), vegetables and fruits, vamish, turmeric, 
provisions of various kinds, and tkanatpd. The exports to the Shan 
States in the same year were valued at 14 lakhs. They included 
European cotton ptece^oods (2} lakhs), salted fish (i lakh), silk 
piece-goods (i lakh), betel-nuts, salt, petroleum, woollen goods, cotton 
twist and yam, brass;- and iron-work, raw silk, and pickled tea. The 
imports from Rangoon are European and Indian goods. Petroleum 
and sesamum are imported from the neighbouring District of Magwe, 
betel4eaf and chillies from Meiktila, and betel-nuts from Kyaukse and 
Toungoo. Paddy, millet, maize, sesamum oil, bamboos, and Shan goods 
are sent to Rangoon, and bamboos to Meiktila and other places. 

The main line of the Burma Railway passes through the middle of 
the District from south to north, having 14 stations within its limits. 
In the northern half of the District land communications are always 
open and easy, but this is not altogether the case in the south. The 
chief route to the Shan States is the Pyawbwe- Yinmabin road, which 
joins the Thazi-Taunggyi road in Meiktila District Other caravan 
routes into the Shan States are from Yamethin through Nankwe and 
the Sindaung pass j from Tatkon via Kyau^ggon ; and from Tatkon 
via Kolon. On these routes pack-bullocks are m<»tly used. The total 
length of metalled roads in the District is 30 miles» and of un- 
metallcd roads 234 miles. The only metalled road of any length is 
from Pyinmana south-westwards to Lewe (10 miles). Of the total 
length of 264 miles, 190 miles are maintained from Provincial and 74 
from Local funds. 

Since annexation the District has twice suffered from famine, in 1891 
and 1896. There is no doubt that distress in these two years was 
Famine. chiefly due to the improvidence of the people. 

Formerly no marl<:et existed for a surplus crop, and 
the cultivators stored it ; but now improved means of transport have 
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provided an easy way of converting the surplus crops into money, 
which is spent recklessly. In both 1891 and 1896 relief works were 
opened, and in 1896-7 a considerable number received assistance. 
The distress was not, however, so severe as in the adjoining Dbtrict of 
Meiktila, where the conditions obtaining in the less^avoured northern 
areas of Yamethin prevail over practically the whole District. 

The District comprises two subdivisions : Yamethin, comprising the 
townships of Yamethin, Fyawbwe, and Yindaw; and Pyinmani, 
comprising the townships of Pyikmaka and Lewe. . ^ . . ^ ^. 
Under the subdivisional officer at Fymmanl are two 
Karen States, Alechaung Bawgata and Padaung Koywa, situated in 
the extreme south-east of the District, which are autonomous but 
pay tribute at PyinmanS. The townships are in charge of the usual 
executive officers, under whom arc 782 village headmen. At head- 
quarters are an akunwun (in subordinate charge of the revenue), a 
treasfury officer, and a superintendent of land records, with a staff of 
5 irr pcctors and 52 surveyors. The District forms a subdivision of the 
Meiktila Public Works division, conterminous with the civil Division; 
and an Assistant Engineer is stationed at Yamethin, in charge of the 
Yamethin subdivision of the Eastern Irrigation division, the head- 
quarters of which are at Kyaiikse. 

The greater part of the civil work of the District court is done by the 
additional judge, an officer of the Provincial Civil Service, who resides 
half the month at Yamethin and half at Meiktila. The township 
courts are presided over in the fir^^t instance by the township officers, 
but additional judges have been appointed to all of them except that 
of N'indaw. The additional township judge, Yamethin, is also treasury 
othccr and head-quarters magistrate. One of the additional judges 
divides his time between l^we and Pyinmana, and another between 
Pyawbwc and Wundwin (in Meiktila District). Crime in Yamethin 
is of the ordinary type ; but robberies and dacoities show signs of 
increasing, and the District has long been a highway for opium 
smuggling. 

Under Burmese rule the hkliu sources of revenue were thathameda^ 
the rent of state lands, water r.ite, and other minor imposts. Thaiha' 
ineda was first introduced in 1862, the rate then being Rs. 3 per 
household. Non-state land was not assessed till 1869-70, and in 
the Yamethin subdivision gradually ceased to pay revenue from 1878-9 
onwards. A form of land revenue known as pegun was assessed by the 
thugyis over the greater part of the District at varying rates. In the 
PyinmanS subdivision, south of the Ngakik thaung^ a tax was levied 
on each yoke of cattle or buffaloes used for ploughing. Thaihameda 
gradually increased, as in other parts of Upper Burma, to Rs. 10 a 
household in the last years of the Mandalay regime. On the annexation 
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of Upper Burma the existing taxation was retained for a while in a 
modified form, but before long the land rate on non-state land was 
discontinued in the areas where it was still levied. In r 889-90 the 
rate per yoke of cattle was raised from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 9 ; and in 
1893-3 a water rate was levied in the Yamethin subdivision on irrigated 
non-state land. In 1892-3 the rates varied from 12 annas to Rs. 3 per 
acre on different kinds of land A revenue settlement was commenced 
in 1898. The District has been divided for settlement puiposes into 
fourteen tracts. The rates sanctioned differ considerably in the two 
subdivisions. In Yamethin they range, in the case of state rice Iand$ 
from 10 annas to Rs. 4-8^ and in the case of non-state rice land 
from 8 annas to Rs. 3-14 per acre, the rates levied on crops other 
than rice being the same for state and non-state land, and varying from 
4 annas to Rs. i-io. In the PyinmanSl subdivision state rice land 
pays from Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 4 an acre, the correspondii^ rates on non- 
state land ranging fix>m 14 annas to Rs. 3. Other crops on rice land, 
yas^ and taungyas are not differentiated into state and non-state. 
Sugar-cane and betel-vines are rated at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per acre; 
and tobacco, onions, and chillies pay from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5. 

The following table shows the growth in the revenue since 1890-1, 
in thousands of rupees : — 





1890-1. 


1900-1. 


•903-4- 


Land revenue . 
Total revenue . 


6*46 


5>94 


3.37 
6,3* 



After land revenue, thaihameda is the most important item of receipt 
Before the settlement it brought in more than land revenue. 

The income of the District fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 43,000, six- 
sevenths of which was devoted to public works. Yamethin and 
PviNMANA are the only municijuiliLics. 

Under the District Suptiintcndent of police are two Assistant 
Superintendents in charge of the subdivisions. There are 16 police 
stations and 7 outposts ; and the force includes 3 inspectors, 15 head 
constables, 25 sergeants, and 523 rank and file. Pyawbwe is the 
head-quarters of a military police battalion, known as the reserve 
battalion, which numbers about 400 men, and is commanded by a 
commandant and an assistant commandant. One hundred military 
police under a subahdar are quartered at Yamethin, and 50 men under 
a Jemadar at PyinmanS. Yamethin possesses a District jail with 
accommodation for 119 prisoners, who are engaged in carpentry, 
painting, rope-making, and gardening. 

The Census of 1901 showed that the proportion of literate persons 
■in Yamethin was 39. per cent in the case of males and 2 per cent in 
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that of females, or 20 per cent, for both sexes together. Except a 
small survey school, no Government or municipal schools are main- 
tained. Education is to some extent in the hands of religious bodies, 
and the Roman Catholic and Baptist schools are deserving institutions. 
In T004 the District contained 2 special schools, 11 secondary, 113 
primary, and 424 elementary (private) schools, with an attendance of 
10,170 pupils (including 773 girls). The number of pupils has fallen 
somewhat of late, for the total was 3,537 in 1 890-1 and 11,835 m 
1 900- 1. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 16,600, Provincial funds contributing Rs. 11,900 and fees 
Rs. 4,200, the rest being made up of subscriptions. 

There are three hospitals and a branch dispensary. These institu- 
tions have accommodation for 90 in-patients. In 1903 the number of 
cases treated was 33,079, including 692 in-patients, and 175 operations 
were performed. The income amounted to Rs, 8,500, municipal funds 
contributing Rs. 5,900, Provincial funds Rii. 1,900, and subscriptions 
Rs. 700. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipalities of the 
District. During the year 1903-4 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 10,856, representing 45 per 1,000 of the population, 

[R. A. Gibson, Settlemint R^crt (1902).] 

Yamethin Sttbdlvlsion.— Northern subdivision of Yametbin 
District, Upper Burma, comprising the Yamethin, Pyawbwe, and 
YiNDAW townships. 

Yametbin Township.— Township of Yamethin District, Upper 
Burma, lying on both sides of the Mandalay-Rangoon railway, between 
20^ \' and 20^ 40' N. and 95° 57' and 96** 35' with an area of 
1,117 square miles. It contains one town, Yamethin (population, 
8,680), the head-quarters of the District and township ; and 315 villages. ' 
The population decreased from 70,782 in 189 1 to 67,872 in 1901. 
Failure of harvests has caused a flow to the wetter southern sub- 
division and to other Districts. The greater part of the township 
consists of a dry undulating plain, covered with scrub, jungle. On the 
east the hills bordering the Shan plateau are covered with productive 
forests* In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 104 square miles, and 
the land revenue and thathaimda amounted to Rs. 1,14,000. 

YamettiinTown. — Head (quarters of the District of the Same name^ 
Upper Burma, situated in 20"" 25' N. and 96° 9^ £., on the Mandalay- 
. Rangoon railway, 112 miles from Mandalay and 275 miles from 
Rangoon. It is said to have been founded by king Anawrata of 
Pagan in the eleventh century A.D., but the legend has no historical 
foundation. The original name of the town is declared by some to 
have been Nwametathin (* a herd of black bullocks ') ; but others 
attribute its title to the colour of its water {ye-m = * black wat^r % 
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which is darkened by the nitrous soil. The town occupies the highest 
point in the central plain of the District. Its immediate surroundings 
are flat, but it is within sight of the uplands of the Shan plateau. It 
contains the usual buildings and a large bazar. The civil station, 
comprising the courthouse, jail, club, and residences of the officials, 
lies to the west of the railway, while the business quarter, with the 
native town, is sittiated to the east of the line. A considerable amount 
of trade concentrates at Yamethin, which is the terminus of numerous 
Shan caravan routes and an important railway centre. The population 
increased from 6,584 in 1891 to 8,680 in 1901, and in the latter year 
included 1,994 natives of India. Yamethin was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1888. During the ten years ending 1901 the municipal 
income averaged between Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 tlie 
receipts amounted to Rs. 23,700, the principal sources of income 
being bazar fees (Rs. 12,900) and house and land tax (Rs. 4,400). 
The expendiiurr was Rs. 22,000, the chief items of outlay being 
Rs. 3,000 spent on the hospital, and Rii. 4,000 on conservancy. The 
municipal hospital has 32 beds. 

Yamkanmardi. — Town in the Chikodi tdluka of Belgaum District, 
Bombay, situated in 16° 8' N. and 74" 32' E., 21 miles north of 
Belgaum town. Population (1901), 4,556. The municipality, estab- 
lished in 1854, had an average income during the decade ending 
1901 of Rs. 2,009. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,200. The town 
is said to have been founded by Virpan Ambaji, a Kolhipur mSmhtdSTf 
about 1780. It has about 300 looms, making women's sdris^ blankets* 
&c. A weekly market is held on Tuesday, when dry coco-nuts, 
dates, grain, wheat, and cloth are chiefly sold. In 1827 a number of 
Kolhlpur freebooters took refuge in the fort, but surrendered after 
some show of resistance. The town contains a boys* school with 197 
pupils. 

Yamiiur* — ^Town in the Navalgund taluka of Dh2rw3r District, 
Bombay, situated in 15*' 32' N. and 75^ 22' £., 3 miles south-west of 
Navalgund town. Population (1901), 822. It is a place of plgrimag^ 
with an annual fair attended by 20^000 to 100,000 people. The iair is 

held in honour of RljS BSghsawar, a saint of Gulburga in the Nizam's 
Dominions, in March-April, and lasts four days. The saint derives his 
name of ^ tiger rider ' from his having ridden on a tiger to the encounter 
with another holy man who rode to meet him on a wolf. The stoiy 
recalls the legend of Jnanesbwar and ChSngdeo of Alandi in Poona 
District. Yanmur has been a temporary municipality since 1881, 
maintained by a pilgrim and shop tax, with an average income during 
the decade ending 190T of Rs. 4,200. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 3.600. The town contains a school. 
Yan (or Bbairavkshetra). — Valley in the Kumta tdluka of North 
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Kanam District, Bombay, situated in 14^ 35' N. and 74^ 35' £., about 
15 miles north-east of Kumta and midway between the Devlmane and 
Vaddi passes. Population (1901), 143. YSn is a beautiful valley 
almost encircled by spurs fircmi the Western Gh&ts. On the sea side 
it is shut in by the lofty Motigudda hills, from which a low woody 
range runs to the main line of the GhSts. The valley, which is a noted 
place of [lilgrimage, with shrines of MahSdeo and FSrvatI, is approached 
by two steep and difficult footpaths : one from Harita, about 8 miles 
to the south, the other from the Vaddi pass, about 3 miles to the north. 
The hills above give a fine view of the Y5n valley and of the large- 
pinnacled limestone rocks rising over the tree tops like the battlements 
of a castle. Several great masses stand out farther down the ravine, but 
the rock which gives the place its interest and sacredness is near the 
upper end of the pass. It rises about 150 feet, an enormous mass of 
black crystalline limestone, the sides roughened by exposure to the air. 
A path leads about half-way up the side of the rock to a great horizontal 
gap or cave-like fissure about 120 feet long, 10 broad, and 10 high. 
Bees, which are at times dangerous, have long combs hanging from a 
ledge high up on one of the corners of the rock ; and in the clefts and 
hollows of the ch'fT-face flocks of bronze pigeons build, and by their 
noisy rapid flight add to the wildness of the scene. Near the middle 
of the cave, from a small ledge or knob of rock close to the roof, 
a small stream drips on a granite lingam. Close by are the dwellings 
of th*> Havik ministrants, who with their families live in the cave and 
perfoi rn the daily worship of Siva. To the south, a little below the 
chief gap or cavern, is a smaller cave with a bronze female figure 9 feet 
high of Chandi Amma, a local goddess whom the Brahmans have 
adopted as a form of Parvati. Through the middle of the rocks 
flows a stream known from its clearness as Chandi, or the 'silver 
water,' and farther down as Anegundi, or the 'elephant's pool,' It falls 
into the Aghnashini or Tadri river at Upinpattan, about 8 miles north- 
east of Kumta. At the great fair in the month of Magh (February- 
March) large numbers of pilgnms visit Yan, especially women pray- 
ing for children. Worship attended by [)eoplc from the neighbouring 
villages begins on the dark tenth of Magh and lasts for five days. 

Yanam (French, Yanaon). — French Settlement within Godavari 
District, Madras Presidency, situated in 16° 44' N. and 82® 13' E., 
about 13 miles from the mouth of the Gautami Godavari, at the point 
where the Coringa river branches off from the main stream. The 
tenitory extends along the banks of these rivers, with an area of 5 
square miles. Besides Yanam, four hamlets, A^vipSlem, Kanakala- 
peta, Mettakdru, and Kursammapeta, are included in it. The 
population of the Settlement in 1901 was 5,005, compared with 5,327 
in 189 1. 

Pd 9 
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Yanam is a com i)ara lively modi rn town. The French first established 
a factory here about i 750, and the place was formally ceded to them in 
1752. It shared the vicissitudes of the other French Possessions 
on the coast; and from 1793 onwards was, save for a short period 
in 1802 3, in the occupation of the English till the treaties of 18 15 
restored it to its former owners. In 1839 the town was laid waste by 
a hurricane which was accompanied by a great inundation of the sea. 
Subject to the control of the Governor of the French Possessions^ who 
resides at Pondicherrv, Yanam is administered by an official called the 
Administrator^ who is assisted by an elective council of six members. 
The Administrator is the head of the magistracy and police^ and presi- 
dent of the criminal court. Local affairs are managed by a communal 
council, also elective, of twelve members. There are two free schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, having an attendance of 202 and 
248 respectively. The area of cultivated land in the Settlement in 1903 
was 664 hectares, or about 1,000 acres. Land is held in absolute 
ownership^ subject to the payment of an assessment of Rs. 37-8 per 
candy (about 4^ acres) for cultivated land, and Rs. 5 (or pasture land. 
Water for irrigation is supplied free of cost from the British canal 
which passes through Yanam. There is now little trade ; in T904 the 
exports were valued at only £900 and the imports at £2,600. 

Yanbye. — Island, part of Kyaukp3ru District, Lower Burma. See 
Ramree. 

Yandoon Subdivision. — Subdivision of Ma-ubin District, Lower 

Burma, consisting of the Yandoon and Danubvu townships. 

Yandoon Township. — Northern township of Ma-ubin District, 
Lower Burma, lying between 16° 51' and 17° 15' N. and 95° 55^ and 
95** 55' E., to the east of the Irrawaddy, with an area of 331 square 
miles. The head-quarters are at Yandoon (population, 12,779). The 
population was 58,508 in 1891, and 57,923 in 1901, Karens forming 
about one-fourth of the total. The number of villages is 8t. In 
1903-4 the cultivated area was 109 square miles, paying Ks. 1,60,000 
land revenue. 

Yandoon Town (liurmese, Ayaungdon, * Banyan log or stump'). — 
Head-quarters of the subdivision and township of the same name in 
Ma-ubin District, Lower Burma, situated in 17** 3' N. and 95° 41' E., 
about 60 miles north-west of Rangoon, on the left or east bank of the 
Irrawaddy at the junction of that stream with the Panhlaing creek. 
In 1 89 1 Yandoon had a population of 20,235. Since then its numbers 
have decreased, and the Census of 1901 disclosed a total of only 
12,779, or practically the population ot 1881. The decrease may 
be ailriljuted to erosion by the river, which has carried away a part 
of the town, and to the shifting oi irade, which has resuhed in immi- 
gration to more lucrative fields of labour lower down the delta. 
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Natives of India constituted tather more than 10 per cent, of Ithe 
population in 1901. Yandoon was created a municipdity in 1884^ 
The receipts of the municipal fund during the ten years ending 
1900-1 averaged Rs. 48,000, and the expenditure Rs. 50^000. In 
1903-4 tlie municipal income was Us. 46,000, chiefly derived from 
markets (Rs. 26,300) and conservancy tax (Rs. 5,400) ; and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 52,000, including conservancy (Rs. 6,300), roads 
(Rs. 14,000), and hospital (Rs. 4,300). The municipal hospital has 
20 beds. Yandoon is the chief centre in the District for the export 
of ngapi or fish-paste to all parts of Burma. 
Yatsauk. — State in the Southern Shan States, Burma. See Lawk- 

SAWK. 

Yaval Talttka. — Taluka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 21** 3' and 21** 24' N. and 75** 31' and 75° 53' E., with 
an area of 250 square miles. It contains two towns, Yaval (popu- 
lation, 11,448), the head-quarters, and Faizpur (zo,i8i) ; and 75 

villages. The population in 190 1 was 82,299, compared with 80,489 
in 1891. This is the most thickly populated tdluka in the District, with 
a density of 329 persons per square mile. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 1-7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The 
taluka consists of a rich well-wooded plain stretching southwards 
from the Satpura hills. 

Yaval Town (or Byawal bakli). — Town in the Yaval /tf/w/ta of East 
Khandesh District, Bombay, situati^d in 21° 10' N. and 75° 42' E., 
12 miles west of Savda. Population (1901), 11,448. Yaval formerly 
belonged to Sindhia, who gave it in grant to the Nimbalkar about the 
year 1788. By an agreement in 182 1 with the son of the grantee, the 
British Government obtained possession of the town. In 1837 Yaval 
was restored to Sindhia, but again became British in 1843. The Nim- 
balkars provided the town, when it was in their possession, with a fort, 
which is still in good repair. Yaval was once famcnis for its manu- 
facture of coarse native paper and for its indigo. Paper is no longer 
maiuifaclured here. I hcie are remains of indigo vats in the neigh- 
bourhood. Salt-pans can also be seen alx)ut 3 miles outside Yaval. 
The municipality was established in 1883. Its income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 9,600. The town contains three cotton-ginning and pressing 
factories, besides a Subordinate Judge's court, a dispensary, and five 
schools with 537 pupils, of which one, with 37 pupils, is for girls. 

Yawnghwe (Burmese, Nyatmgywe). — One of the most important 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 20*^ 9' and 21** 5' N. 
and 96^ 43' and 97** 20' Mrith an area (including its dependencies) 
of r,392 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the State of 
Lawksawk and its dependency Mdngping ; on the west by the Myelat 
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division j on the south by Namhkai, Saroka, and the Tamhpak depen- 
dency of Hsahtung ; and on the east by Hsahtung, Wanyin, Nawng- 
wawn, Namhkok, Hopong, and a detached circle of Mdngnai. Its 
dependencies are Laihsak (Burmese, LtHhei)^ in the extreme north>east ; 
Anglewa (Burmese, Inleyufa\ at the end of the Inle Lake ; Kyawktap 
(Burmese, Kyauktai), in the north-west comer; and Hsihkip (Burmese, 
Thigyif^ isoUted in the Myekt territory. The eastern half of the State 
is hilly, the Loi Sang range running north and south throughout its 
entire length, and rising above 6,000 feet in places. Its western slopes 
are steep, but eastwards it falls away gently in grass-covered downs 
to the valley of the Nam Tamhpak. The western half is a wide 
valley sloping towards the great Inle Lake, which overflows in the 
Nam Pilu (Balu chaung), a tributar)' of the Nam Pawn. The climate 
in the valley is similar to that of Kengtung, but the hills are much 
healthier. Rice is the staple crop, the lands near the Inle Lake being 
very fertile and also producing sugar-cane. Betel-vines are grown near 
the irrigation channels ; on the higher land ground-nut is the main 
crop, and the more elevated slopes produce the ordinary taungya 
rice, which is the only crop grown in the eastern half of the State. 
\\ heat iiaii been tried, but, though it has done well, difficulty has 
been found in (jbtaining a market for the grain. The population 
of the State in 1901 was 95,339, distributed in 1,091 villages. The 
inhabitants are practically all Buddhists, and 50,399 returned them- 
selves as Burmese speakers, a large proportion of this total being 
Danus. The Taungthu speakers numbered 25,810, and the Shan 
speakers 16,583. The balance of the population is made up of Inthas, 
Danus, Chinese, and a few natives of India. The capital is Yawnghwe 
(population, 3,804), near the head of the Inle Lake, an unpretentious 
village surrounded by ' wet ' rice cultivation. Higher up the valley on 
the eastern slopes is Tauncgvi, tlir jdaunibtrative head-quarters of the 
Suuihern Shan States. A few miles to the south of the capital, on the 
Inle Lake, is Fort Stedman, till recently the heiid quarters of a native 
regiment, now withdrawn. The revenue of the State in 1903 4 was 
made up of thathameda (Rs. i,i8,oco), land taxes of various kinds 
(Rs. 52,500), obtained from bazars (Rs. 17,600), and tax on the lake 
fisheries (Rs. 5,700): total, Rs. 2,13,000, including paddy, valued at 
one rupee per basket. The expenditure included Rs. 65,000 paid as 
tribute to the British Government, Rs. 78,000 spent on adminis- 
tration, Rs. 44,000 made over to the privy purse, Rs. 15,000 spent 
on public works, and Rs. 13,000 on the pay of officials. The present 
Sawbwa, Sao Mawng, was created C.I.E. in 1908. 
Ye. — Township of Amherst District^ Lower Burma. See Yela- 

MAING. 

Yebytt.— Norfchemmost township of Tavoy District, Lower Burma, 
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lying between 14** 7' and is** 6' N. and 97** 46' and 98° 35' E., with 
an area of i»842 square miles. It forms an irregular triangle, with 
its eastern and western sides bounded respectively by Siam and the 
Bay of Bengal, and its base in the south marching with the borders 
of the Tavoy and Launglon townships. Except along the valley of the 
Tavoy river, it is a mass of hills. The head quarters arc at Yebyii, an 
inland village of 269 inhabitants, at its southern end, on the banks 
of the Tavoy river. The population in 1891 was 11,270, and in 1901, 
when it was known as the Northern township), 12,550. The density 
is only 7 persons per square mile. It contained in 1901 a total of 55 
villages. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 22 square miles, paying 
Rs. 17,000 land revenue. 

Yedashe. — North-western township of Toungoo District, Lower 
Burma, lying between 19° 6" and 19° 28' N. and 95° 48' and 96° 28' E., 
with an area of 925 square miles, l^he greater part of the township 
lies west of the Sittang, and extends to the Pegu Yoma ; and only the 
plain of the Sittang, about 1 2 miles in width, is extensively cultivated, 
the rest of the township being hilly. The population was 31,715 in 
1891, and 42,456 in 1901, distributed in 235 villages. Tlic hcad- 
([uarters are at Yedashe (population, 2,599), railway north of 

Toungoo. 'I'he area cultivated in 1903-4 was 64 square miles, paying 
Rs. 71,000 land revenue. 

Yedatore.— North-western taluk of Mysore District, Mysore State, 
lying between 12' 24' and 12** 39' N. and 76** 8' and 76® 30' E., with 
an area of 236 square miles. The population in 190 1 was 82,330, 
compared with 74,262 in 1891. The idluk contains three towns, 
Saligrama (population, 2,744), Yedatore (2,706), the head-quarters, 
and Mirle (2,603); and 177 villages. The land revenue demand in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,97,000. The Cauvery flows through the taluk from 
north-west to south-east, receiving the Hemavatt from the north, and 
the Lakshmantirtha from the south. The great feature of the taluk 
is the irrigation from river channels drawn from dams on the Cauvery* 
There is also a dam on the Lakshmantirtha. About 140 tanks exist, 
10 of which are large. The country is gently undulatin^^ with neither 
hills nor jungle. Tx>w scrub is met with on high ground, and 
sometimes groves of wild date-palms occur in the valleys. The 
soil is not of a high class. Only one crop of rice is raised in 
the year. Ragi is the principal 'dry crop.' Tobacco is grown 
at Byldarhalii. The areca gardens suffered greatly in the famine 
of 1878. 

Yeden&lknad. — Taluk stretching across Coorg, Southern India, 
immediately to the south of the Cam ery river. It lies between 12** 4' 
and 12° 23' N. and 75^ 43^ and 76° xo! £., with an area of 201 square 
miles. The population rose from 36,123 in 1891 to 43»4i3 ^ 1901* 
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The taluk contains one town, VfjlARAjENDRAPtT (population, 41283), 
the head-quarters ; and 52 villages. The Cauvery forms the northern 
boundary, and the Kallu river part of the western. -'J'he west is crossed 
by the Ghat range, and on the east frontier is the Siddesvara hill, 
between which and the Ghats extends an irregular chain of hills in 
a south-western direction across the tdluk^ separating the l)asin of 
4 the Cauvery from that of the I>akshmantirtha, and containing many 

prominent peaks. This taluk is considered the focus of Coorg life, 
and most of the leading families reside here. It contains the most 
fertile rice-tields in Coorg, and also extensive coffee plantations, Euro- 
pean and native. On tlie Periambadi gtidt are still some fine forests, 
and in Beppunad is a dense Devara-kadu called Kariarbana {'blackest 
jungle '), sacred to Beturappa, which the natives through superstitious 
dread never enter. In Ammattinad is what is called the * bamboo 
district,' 13 miles square, remarkable for the luxuriant growth of its 
coffee, which but for the devastation of the borer would have been 
the most productive in Coorg. 

Yegyi. — Township in Bassein District, Lower Burma. See 

Ng ATH A I X(;G V AU N G. 

Yelahanka. — Town in the Bangalore ialuk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 6' X. and 77° 36' K., lo miles north of Bangalore 
city by rail. Population (1901), 2,437. It is historically interesting 
as one of the oldest places in the District. As Ilaipakka under the 
Cholas, and £lahakka under the Hoysalas, it gave its name to the 
surrounding country. It was the first possession of the Kempe Cauda 
line of chiefs, who founded Bangalore and became identified with 
Magadi and SSvandurga. Jaya Cauda, their progenitor, obtained the 
title of Yelahanka N9d Prabhu about 1420, and the place was held by 
his family for 230 years, when it was captured by Mysore. It became 
a miuiicipality in 1870, and was converted into a Union in 1904. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 both 
averaged Its. 1,050. In 1 903-4 they were Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,500. 

Yelamalng. — Southernmost township of Amherst District, Lower 
Burma, on the borders of Tavoy, lying along the coast, between 14^ 56' 
and 15^ ^ N. and 97^ 43' and 98** 13' £., with an area of 1,258 square 
miles, most of which is hilly and jungle^lad. The population increased 
from 18,158 in 1891 to 25,973 in 1901, distributed over 50 villages. 
The head-quarters are at Ye, a small town of 3,500 inhabitants, situated 
on the wide estuary of the Ye river, which has regular steamer com- 
munication with Moulmein and other coast ports. The area cultivated 
has increased by 130 per cent, in ten years, and in 1903-4 was 
73 square miles, paying Rs. 56,700 land revenue. 

YelandSr.— ^/aigfr in the south-east of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 11** 53' and 12° 8' N, and 76° 59' and 77° 11' E., 
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with an area of 102 square miles. The population in 1901 was 35,271, 
compared with 31,784 in 1891. The /a^^fr contains one town, YelandQr, 
the head-quarters, and 27 villages. This small but rich tract is one 
of the most fertile and densely populated in Mysore. On the east 
the BiLiGiRi-RANGAN HiLLS (highest peak 4,195 feet) run for about to 
miles north and south, covered with valuable forest and inhabited 
by the wild Sholigas. ITie rest of the jaglr^ north-w^t of these hills, 
is one compact level stretch of land, traversed from south to north 
by the Honnu-hole or Suvarnavati, the sole source of irrigation. 
Except at the foot of the hills, the best quality of black soil prevails. 
In the east near the hills the soil is also good, being red and sandy. 
The garden crops are chiefly betel-vine, areca-nut, coco-nut, and mul- 
berry, the latter irrown on all kinds of land. Sugar-cane is irrigated 
from the larger tanks, and rice from the smaller. Jola is the staple 
* dry crop ' ; there is very little rdgi. Much silk is produced and piece- 
goods are made ; also brass lamps and vessels at Yeragamballi. The 
goods are principally sold at the markets of Santemarahalli (Cliamraj- 
nagar taluk) and KoUegal (Coimbatore District). The Ganga, Chola, 
and Hoysala kings in turn ruled this part of the country. It was 
included in a princi[)ality called Padinad or HadinSd, and so continued 
under Vijayanagar. The last Raja was in alliance with the Mysore and 
Kalale chiefs, his daughter being married to one of the latter. The 
Yelandur pandit was Chikka Deva Raja's faithful companion during his 
captivity at Ilangala, before he came to the Mysore throne in 1672. 
The Linga)al poet Shadakshara deva, who wrote the Rdjasekharavildsa 
in 1657 and other well-known jjoems, belonged lo the Danagiir math 
near Yelandur. In 1807 Yelandur was conferred as a ja^ir on the 
DiwSn Piirnaiya for his eminent services to the State, and it is now 
held by his descendants, the recent DlwSn of Mysore being the head of 
the lamDy. Yelandflr town, the chief place in the jd^r^ stands on the 
Honnu-hole, and has a population (1901) of 3,803. An inscription 
of the seventeenth century explains the name as Yeleyindflr, 'town of 
the young mooa' It is a thriving place, with many well-tado inhabi- 
tants, and contains the Jdgirdaf^s residence and a Gaurlsvara temple, 
with good carving. 

Yellamanchili. — ^Head-quarters of the Sarvasiddhi tahtk in 
Vizagapatam District« Madras, situated in 17^ 33' N. and 82*^ 52' £. 
Population (1901), 6,536. 

Yellaiidlapftd Stib-t&lak.-^Sub-/'«/«;i in Warangal District, Hyder- 
Sbad State, with an area of 618 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including jagirs, was 45,340, compared with 38,649 in 1891. This 
sob-iahik was formed in 1892 from the Khammamett, Madbra, and 
Mahb(lbftb9d taluks. It contains one large mining town, Yellandla- 
PAD (population, 12,377), the head-quarters; and 6t villages, of which 
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lo are jiffr* The well-known coal-mine of Singareni is situated close 
to the town. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 43,000. 
YettaadlapBd Town.— Formerly « sinall hamk^ but now a town 

with a large mining population, and the head-quarters of the suMo/w^ 

of Yellandlapad, in Warangal District, HydeiftbSd State, situated in 
1 7° 3 1 ' N. and So** 1 6' E. Population ( 1901), 13,377. The coal-mining 
industry is responsible for the growth of the town, the Singareni coal- 
fields lying in the neighbourhood. A special magistrate has been 
^ipointed for the trying of cases. The mines are served by a mineral 
line which connects them with Domakal on the Nizam's State Railway. 
The production of coal at Singareni increased rapidly from 3,259 tons 
in 1887 (the first year of working) to 144,668 in 1891, and 421,218 in 
1901. In 1904 the total output was 419,546. The mines employ 
about 6,360 hands. Yellandlapad contains, besides the tah&l office, 
a sub-post office and a police sub-inspector's office. 

Yellapur. — North-eastern tahika of North Kanara District, ]!orabay, 
lying between 14° 43' and 15'' 9' N. and 74° 20^ and 75° 5' E., with an 
area of 760 square miles. There are 196 villages, but no town. The 
head-quarters are at Yellapur. The population in 190 1 was 39,553, 
compared with 40.010 in 1891. The taluka is more thinly populated 
than the rest of the Disirict, with a density of only 52 perscnis [ cr 
square mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 105 iakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 7,000. The east and north-east of the taluka are 
bordered by plain country ; but, except for a few detached fields and 
gardens, the greater part is forest. The west is full of forest-clad hills, 
occasionally crossed by streams and watercourses. In the valleys and 
along the sides of the watercourses arc rice and sugar-cane fields, 
as well as areca-nut and c<jco-nut palm gardens. The south, whicli 
is also hilly, is fertile, and where water is available, produces excellent 
areca-nui and coco-nut. The chief rivers are the Bedti and Kalmadi, 
which are joined by many small streams, i lie annual rainfall is fairly 
heavy, averaging 99 inches. 

Ydlftreddipet— 79/ir>& in NizSm^lbSd District, Hydei&bad State. 
In 1 901 the area was 218 square miles, and the population, including 
jd^rs^ was 35*514, compared with 36,810 in 189 1. It contained 89 
villages, of which 19 were jaglr, Yell3reddipet (population, 3,065) being 
the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2 lakhs. By the 
changes made in 1905 this taluk has received a number of villages from 
the former BSnswSda tahth^ and from Medak and RftmHyampet in 
Medak. The MSnjra river forms its western and southern boundary. 

YeHavaram.— Minor taluk in the Agency tract of Godfivari Dis- 
trict, Madras, lying between 17^ 18' and 18^ 4' N. and 81** 44' and 
82^ 16' £., with an area of 950 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 39,681. It contains 297 villages, all of which are very small, 
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Addatigala being the head-quarters. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 20,900. The whole of the ialuk is 
hilly and, except in the fifteen settled villages adjoining the plains, 
is covered with dense forest. The Government forests alone have an 
area of 165 square miles, while those in the various estates cover 
300 square miles. Most of the Government villages are rented out 
annually. The chief crops are rice, pulses, and oilseeds ; but the hill 
people depend mainly on the produce of tamannds, which grow to 
a large size. The Guditeru muttah (estate), which was transferred to 
this District fr nn Vizagapatam in 1881, forms part of the taluk. 

Yemmiganiir. - Town in the Adoni idluk of Bellary District, 
Madras, situated in 15'' 47' N. and 77' 29' II, 18 miles north-east of 
Adoni. Population (1901), 13,890. It is the head quarters of a 
deputy7^^//J7/d?flr, is the fourth most populous place in the District, 
and during the last thirty years has grown faster than any of the other 
large towns, its population having increased by as much as 89 per 
cent. The chief industry is the weaving of cotton and mixed silk 
and cotton cloths for women. It is said that at one time the industry 
had almost died out, but that it was revived by the efforts of Mr. F. W. 
Robertson, C'ol lector of the District from 1824 to 1838, who among 
other measures brought over to the place a number of weavers from 
the Nizam's Domniions. The Yemmiganur cloths are now much 
esteemed and are exported as far as South Kanara. 

Yenangyaung. — North-western subdivision and township of Magwe 
District, Upper Ihnma, lying along the I rr;L\v;nldy, between lo" 2 ] ' and 
20° 37' N. and 94' 48' and 95° 5'' E., wilii an area of 1 19 square miles. 
The chief feature of the township, which consi.sts of dry rolling upland, 
is its oil-field, the largest in Burma, details of which are given in the 
article on Magwe District. The population was 23,014 in 1891, 
and 17,973 in 1901, distributed in 42 villages, the l^ad«quarters being 
at Yenangyaung (population, 3,246), about 29 miles above Magwe on 
the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
30 square miles, and the land revenue and thaihameda amounted 
to Rs. 67,000. 

Yengan (Burmese, Ywangan), — One of the most northerly of the 
States in the Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, Burma, 
lying between 20* 55' and 21** 14' N. and ^(f* 13' and 96* 38' E., with 
an area of 400 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Maw ; on 
the east by Lawksawk and Pangtara ; on the south by Pangtara and 
Kyawkku ; and on the west by the Meikdia and Kyaukse Districts of 
Upper Burma. The eastern portion consists of dry undulating downs, 
while the western is hilly and watered by the Panlaung river and its 
affluents. Separating the State from Burma is a lofty barrier of moun- 
tains, in places over 5,000 feet in height. The population in 190 1 was 
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9,958 (distributed in 71 villages), of whom over 7,000 were Shan- 

Burmans or Burnians, about 1,500 Taungthus, and the rest Sbans, 
PaJaungs, and other hill tribes. The residence of the Ngwegunhmu 
is at the village of Yengan (population, 1,158)^ towards the north of 
the State. The revenue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 9,800, and the 
tribute to the British Government is Rs. 5,000. 

Yenur (or Venur). — Village in the Mangalore taluk of South Kanara 
District, Madras, situated in 13'^ i' N. and 75** 9' E. Its former impor- 
tance is attested by numerous remains, the most remarkable being 
a colossal monolithic Jain statue, 37 feet high, similar to that at 
Karkala but smaller, which was constructed in 1603. The popula- 
tion i!i Tf)oi w;is only 628. 

Yeola Taluka. — South-eastern tdluka of Nasik District, Bombaw 
lyinL,' between \(f 57' and 20° 12' N. and 74° r6' and 74° 44' E., with 
an area of 410 square miles. It contains one town, Yeola (population, 
16,559), ^'^^ head-quarters; and 119 villages. The population in 1901 
was 56,584, compared with 65,812 in 1891. The density, 138 persons 
per square mile, is almost equal to the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was nearly one lakh, and for cesses Rs. 8,500. 
Except for a few small barren hills, Yeola is generally flat ; the soil 
is poor and stony, save in the south-west, where it is very fertile. 
The highest point is the hill of Ankai in the north, which rises 
3,182 feet above sea level. The agricultural wealth of the tdluka is 
small. Water is scanty, esjxicially in the northern villages which lie 
near the water-parting of the Girna and the Godavari. The annual 
rainfall averages 23 inches. 

Y^eola Town. — Head quarters of the tdluka of the same name in 
Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20*^ 3' N. and 74'' 30' E., on the 
Dhond-Manmad chord line, 13 miles south of Manniad station, on the 
north-east section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 16,559. The municipality, established In 185S, had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 45,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 43,500, including proceeds of sale of Government 
securities (Rs. 9,400) and recdpts from octroi (Rs. 12,000). Yeola 
owes its importance to its trade in the silk and cotton goods woven 
here, and also to its manufacture of gold and silver brocade. The 
silk looms number 600, employ 1,800 persons, and produce annually 
fabrics valued at 6 laJdis. Cotton looms number 3,000, employ 
7,000 persons, and produce annually cloth valued at 18 lakhs. The 
manufacture of gold wire gives employment to 500 persons, and is 
valued annually at i lakh. Including the suburbs of Nagda and 
BaltQgaon, these industries employ nearly lo^ooo people. At the time 
of its foundation, Yeola was under the emperor of Delhi ; subsequently 
it passed into the hands of the RSjSs of ^tSra, and then of the Pesh- 
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was. Mfidhu Rao Peshwi finally gave it in grant with numerous other 
villages to Vithal, the ancestor of the present chief of Vinchfu . It is 
surrounded by a dilapidated mud wall. It contains a Subordinate 

Judge's court, an English school, and a dispensary. 

Yeotmal District. — District in Ber^r. See Wun District. 

Yeotmal Tftluka. — Head-quarters taluk of Yeotmal District 
(formerly known as Wun), Berar, lying between 20° 9' and 20^41' N. 
and 78** and 78^ 34' E., with an area of 908 square miles. The popula- 
tion fell from 124,429 in 1891 to 124,031 in 190T, its density being 
136 persons per square mile. The taluk contains 293 villages and only 
one town, Yeotmal (population, 10,545), the head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,75,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 3,000. The tdluk lies chiefly in the Balaghat or southern plateau 
of Berar; but a broad belt of land on the north lies in the central 
valley, and on the north-east the valley of the Wardha, which bounds the 
taluk on that side, resembles in its characteristics the fertile land of 
tlie Payanghat. 

Yeotmal Town.— Head-quarters of the District and taluk of the 
same name in Berar, situated in 20° 24' N. and 78° 11' E., at an ele- 
vation of 1,476 feet. Population (1901), 10,545. The original name 
of the place was Yewata, and the tcrminatiun is a corruption of 
mahail ^ pargana town'). In the AinuAkbari the pargana is styled 
Yot-Lohara, Lohara being an old ullage 3 miles to the west of 
Yeotmal. Tliere is a good specimen of a Hemadpanti temple at 
Yeotmal. Municipal government was first introduced in 1869, but had 
to be abandoned as the place could not support it It was again 
introduced in 1894, with a proportion of elected membeis, but the 
elective system was subsequently given up as unsuitable to the con* 
ditions. The recdpts and expenditure of the municipality from 1894 
to 1901 averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,517, 
principally derived from taxes and cesses; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 17,236, the principal heads being conservancy and education. The 
place was a village of no importance until it was selected for its position 
as the head-quarters of Wun District, now (1905) Yeotm&l District. 
Since that time its population and trade have increased rapidly. It is 
connected with Dhftmangaon railway station, 29 miles distant, by a 
metalled road, and contains 10 ginning factories and 7 cotton-presses. 

Tercaud (Er-kad=^ ' lake-wood ').~Sanitarium on the Shevaroy Hills, 
in the District and taluk of Salem, Madras, situated in ii** 49' N. 
and 78** 12* at an elevation of 4,828 feet above sea-level. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,787. It is steadily growing in favour as a hot-season 
resort, and contains good accommodation for visitors. The scenery 
is of great variety and beauty, and includes the charm (not obtain- 
able in Ootacamund and Kodaikftnal, for example) of views, from 
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almost every point, over the plains btlow. Fhe climate is delightful 
and equable, seldom rising above 75** and never falling much below 
60"; and interesUng excursions can be made to many points of interest. 
All round are the coffee estates of Euroi)can planters. It is easily 
reached .by the cart road recently opened from Salem railway station, 
distance 20 miles. 

Yergara. — Former taluk of Raich ur District, Hyderabad State. 
See Man VI, Raichur, and Deo drug taluks. 

Yemagudem Taluk. — Upland tnluk in Kistna District, Madras, 
lying between 16° 48' and 17** 19' N. and 81'' 3' and 81° 45' E., on 
the right bank of the (iodavari river, with an area of 568 square 
miles. The population in lyoi was 140,048, compared with 136,209 
in 1891. The number of villages is 115, of which Kovvur is the 
head-quarters. The demand on account of land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,89,000. To the south, and where it 
approaches the God&vari river, the country is flat, but elsewhere it is 
uneven, rocky, and covered with much low jungle. The more northern 
portions are malarious. The VerrakAlva, a small river running through 
the centre of the idhtkf is the principal source of inrigation. The chief 
crops are rice, eholam^ pulses, and oilseeds. 

Yesagyo, — Eastern township of Pakolcku District, Upper Burma, 
lying between 21** 24' and 21® 52' N. and 95** 4' and 95^ 21' £., along 
the banks of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin, with an area of 564 square 
miles. The towm^ip is flat, except in the west, and large portions of it 
are liable to inundation. The population was 53,795 in 189 1, increasiiig 
to 87,797 in 1901, distributed in 238 villages. The head-quarters are 
at Yesagyo (population, 3,522), for some time a munidpality, and still 
a thriving trade centre with a large bazar, on the Chindwin, about 26 
miles from Pakokku town. The rain&ll is very scanty, but the density 
of population is comparatively high. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
134 square miles, and the land revenue and thatkameda amounted 
to Rs. 2,23,000. 

Ye-u Subdivision. — Subdivision of Sbwebo District, Upper Burma, 
containing the Ye-u, Tabayin, Tamadaw, and Taze townships. 

Ye-ti Township. — Central township of Shwebo District, Upper 
Burma, lying along the bank of the Mu river, between 22^ 41' and 
22° 56' N. and 95** 15' and 95** 30' E., with an area of 140 square miles. 
The population was 20,073 in 1891, and 24,190 by 1901, distributed 
in 140 villages. Ye-u (population, 2,504), on the Mu river, the head- 
quarters, was formerly the head-quarters of a District of the same name. 
The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 13 square miles, and the land 
revenue and thatkameda amounted to Rs. 44,500. 

Yindaw. — North-western township of Yamethin District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 20° 13' and 20° 47' N. and 95** 34' and 96^^ 2' £., 
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with an area of 560 square miles. The population was 37,890 in 1891, 
and 40,694 in 1901, distributed in 241 villages, Yindaw (population, 
2,427), on the road northwards from Yamethin, being the head-quarters. 
The township marks the northern limit of the Pegu Yoma, which here 
consists of barren hills separated by fertile valleys. In 1903-4 the 
area cultivated was 78 square miles, and the land revenue and thatha- 
meda amounted to Rs. 59,000. 

Yinmabin. — Subdivision of the Lower Chindwin District, Upper 
Burma, lying for the most part west of the Chindwin river. It com- 
prises the Kani, Salingyi, and Pale townships. The head-quarters 
are at Yinmabin (population, 643), in the Salingyi townsliip, about 
16 miles west of Monywa un the opposite bank of the Chindwin. 

Yusufzai. — The term YQsufzai, properly speaking, includes the 
whole territory held by the Yiisufzai tribe of Pathans in the Nuiih West 
Frontier Province, which extends beyond Peshawar District into the 
Political Agency of Dir, Swat, and ChitrSl, and includes the valleys 
of Panjkora, Dir, Bashkar, Swat, and Buner. According to the 
PathSns themselves, however, Yfisufzai applies only to D&, Swit, 
and Buner, including the Chamla valley. YOsufeai is also the name 
adopted for a subdivision in PeshSivar District comprising the two UihAh 
of Mardan and Swftbi. In the north of the subdivision are three main 
valleys and minor glens almost surrounded by rugged hills. South 
of these lies a large plain separating them from the low ridge called 
the Sar-i-Maira, which slopes towards the centre and drains into the 
Kalp&ni and the valley of the Indus to the east of that ridge. It 
consists of the six iap^ or minor divisions of Baezai, Kamalzai, 
Amizai, Razzar, Utmin, and Bolak. The Baezai tappa formed the 
battle-ground between the descendants of YQsuf and Mandan. The 
UtmSn Khel and Khattak tribe were called in on both sides as 
mercenaries, and ended by taking possession of the greater part of 
the Baezai valley themselves. The celebrated Takht-i-Bhai ruins are 
in this tappa. The chief village is Landkhwar. Communication with 
Sw2t is kept up through the Mora Shakot and Malakand passes. The 
villages of Mardin and Hoti are in the Kamllzai tapp€^ The Amazai 
tappa is surrounded on three sides by hills; it is often called the 
Sadhum valley, and is watered by the Makam river. The chief village 
is Rustam, at which th^e is a police station. The people of the 
Razzar tappa are all descendants of Mandan. It contains several 
large villages, and a police station at Kalu Khan. The chief village 
of Utman is Swabi, which contains a tahslh and police station. The 
Bolak tappa is entirely Khattak, and does not properly belong to 
Yiisufzai at all, having been joined to the Swabi tahs'i! for administra- 
tive reasons. Besides the Makam river, the subdivision is watered by 
another considerable stream, the Kalpani, which takes its rise in the 
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Mora pass, flow?, past Mardan and Hoti, is afterwards joined by the 
Makaiii, and finally falls into the Kabul river opposite Naushahra 
cantonment. The soil consists of a fine alluvial deposit, covered in 
large part with luxuriant verdure. The Swat River Canal, opened 
in 1885, affords ampk' irrigation to the greater part of the Mardan 
tahsil, and there is a certain amount of irrigation from wells. 

Ywataung. — Town in Thayetmyo District, Burma. Sec Allan mvo. 

Zafarabad. — Town in the District and tahs'd of Jaunpur, United 
Provinces, situated in 25** 42' N. and 82° 44' E., on the right bank of 
the Gumti, and on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 5 miles south- 
east of Jaunpur city ; a branch to Allahabad has recently been opened. 
Population (1901), 3,618. According to local tradition, the town was 
formerly known as Manaich, and contained forts named Asnl and 
Ratagarh. It has recently been suggested by Major Vost that Manaich 
is to be identified with the Manaj, Munj, &c., of the Musalmftn his- 
torians, which was stormed by Mahmad of Ghazni in 1019^ During 
the next 170 years the town was included in the kingdom of Kanauj, 
and in 1194 it fell into the hands of Muhammad bin SSm. If the 
identification with Asl or Asifl be correct, this was the place whither 
Jai Cband had sent his treasure for safety, and at which the Musalman 
conqueror received the allegiance of the Hindu princes. In 1321 
GhiySs-ud-din Tughlak sent his son, Zafar, with an army to crush the 
Kajputs here ; bat tradition says that, instead of fighting, a discussion 
on the merits of Hinduism and Islam took place, and the Rsjput chief 
was vanquished and became a Musalmftn. Za&r KhSn assumed the 
governorship^ and the name of the town was changed to Zafarabad. 
In 1359 Firoz Shah Tughlak passed through here and decided to found 
a new city. After the building of Jaunpur the older town decayed. 
Zafarabad, however, still contains many remains of great interest 
The Masjid of Shaikh Baran, built in 131 1 or 132 1, from a Hindu or 
Buddhist temple, consists of a hall 18 feet high with nine bays from 
east to west and seven from north to south, and probably contained 
a facade resembling those at Jaunpur. A considerable area covered 
by tombs is known as the ' Plain of the Martyrs,' who are said to have 
perished in the assaults on the forts. The forts of R5t5garh and Asni 
are now represented by extensive mounds, with traces of moats, and 
another mound is said to cover the ruins of Bijai Chand's great temple. 
Zalarabad is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 800. Tt was formerly noted for its manufacture of paper; 
but this has completely ceased, and the former workmen have now 
become masons, who go in considerable numbers as far as Calcutta 
and Rangoon to seek work. There are three schools, with 230 pupils. 

[A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi A7'chitecture of Jaunpur (1889).] 
* Elliot, History of India^ vol. ii, p. 46. 
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Zafarwai Tahsn.— North-eastern tahsil of Sialkot District, Punjab, 
lying between 32° 11' and 32° 30' N. and 74** 34' and 75° i' E., with 
an area of 310 square miles. The population in 1901 was 178,887, 

compared with 190,970 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town 
of Zafarwal (population, 4,658), and it also contains 480 villages. 
The land revenue and cessc^ in ir)o:;-4 amounted to Rs. 2,83,000. 
The surface of the tahsll is fairly uniform, and the hill torrents, of 
which the Degh is the principal, are few in number. The soil is for 
the most part arid and inferior. 

Zafarwal Town,— Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name 
in Sialkot District, Punjab, situated in 32° 20' N. and 74° 55' E., on 
the east hank of the Degh torrent. Population (1901), 4,658. The 
plai e owes its name to Zafar Khan, a Bajwa Jat, by whom it was 
founded four centuries ago. It is of no commercial importance, but 
is a station of the American United Presbyterian Mission. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,600, and the expenditure Rs. 6,500. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,900, chiefly from octroi ; and the 
expendiiuie was Rs. 6,500. The town C iiu un:, an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school maintauied by the inunicipaliLy, and a Government 
dispensary. 

Zaidpur.— Town in the Nawabganj iahsil of B5ra BankI District, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 49' N. and 81** 20' E., on a branch 
of the Luclcnow-Fyz&bad road. Population (190 1), 9,700. The town 
Is said to have bm founded by a Sai^d in the fifteenth centuiy, and 
is the home of a laige Saiyid community. The inhabitants are noted 
for their turbulence, and religious troubles are not infrequent Zaidpur 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. r,6oo. There is a flourishing trade in agricultural produce and 
hides, and cotton doth is largely woven. The town contains a dis- 
pensary, and a school with 160 pupils. 

Zalun Township. — Southernmost township of Henzada District, 
Lower. Burma, lying between 17^ 20' and 17^ 37' N. and 95^ 25' and 
95** 47' E., with an area of 276 square miles. It lies across the Iim- 
waddy, and large areas, are liable to annual inundation, especially on 
the eastern side, which is only partially embanked. The population 
increased from 58,719 in 1891 to 69,502 in 1901, distributed in one 
town, Zalun (population, 6,642), the head-quarters, and 362 villages. 
There are very few natives of India ; Burmans number about 78 per 
cent and Karens 21 per cent, of the total The area cultivated in 
r 903-4 was 124 square miles, paying Rs. 2,38,000 land revenue. 

Zalun Town. — Head-quarters of the township of the same name 
in Henzada District, Lower Burma, situated in 17° 29' N. and 95° 34' E., 
about 16 miles south-east of Henzada, on the right bank of the Irra- 
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waddy* Population (1901), 6,642. It contains a courthouse, a hospital, 
quarters for civil and military police, and other buildings, and is adminis- 
tered by a municipal committee which was constituted in 1886, The 
income and expenditure of the municipal fund during the tm years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,700 and Rs. 11,700 respectively. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,000^ including Rs. 2,900 from the 
house tax, and Rs. 8,600 from dues on markets and slaughter-houses ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 17,000, the chief items being conserv-ancy 
(Rs. 3,500), roads (Rs. 1,100), hospital (Rs. 1,800), and education 
(Rs. 900). There is an Anglo- vernacular school belonging to the 
AmenV\in Baptist Mission, but no munici{:>al school. 

Zamania Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of Ghazipur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Zamania and Mahaich, and 
lying south of the Ganges and north of the KaramnasS, between 
25** 19' and 25° 36' N. and 83° 15' and 83° 52' E., with an area of 
381 square miles. Population fell from 246,930 in 1891 to 237,867 
in 1 901, the rate of decrease (4 per cent.) being the lowest in the 
District. There are 354 villages and two towns : Bara (population, 
5,260), and Zamania (5,252), the tahsi/ head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,43,000, and for cesses Rs. 52,000. 
The density of population, 624 persons per square mile, is slightly 
below the District average. In the north is a large area of rich alluvial 
soil, which requires no irrigation and contains some exceptionally 
fertile fields where poppy is largely grown. Near the Karamnasa 
black soil is found, in whicii likewise irrigation is not required. l lie 
area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 302 square miles, of which 53 
were irrigated. The irrigated area lies chiefly in the west and centre 
of the tahsil, and is supplied almost entirely by wells. 

Zamftnia Town. — Head-quarters of the Aubf/ of the same name 
in Gh3zipur District, United Provinces, situated in 25^ 23' N. and 
83° 34^ £., 2 miles north-east of Zaminia station on the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901), 5,252. The town was founded in 1560 
by All Kull KhSn, and named after his title of Khan Zamln. Two 
hundred years later it was burnt by Fazl All and remained deserted 
for some years. According to Hindu tradition, it derives its name from 
the Rishi Jamadagni. A massive pillar, about 20 feet high, stands 
on a heap of ruins south-east of Zamania, but bears no inscription. 
Zamftnia is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
of about Rs* 1,100. It has some trade in sugar and rice. There 
are three schools with 170 pupils, of whom ao are girls. 

Zftrl Gftrkliadi.— Petty State in the Dangs, Bombay. 

Zhob District. — District in the north-eastern corner of Baluchistan, 
lying between 30** 3a' and 32® 4' N. and 67** 27' and 70** 3' E., with an 
area of 9,626 square miles. AfghSnlstftn and the North-West Frontier 
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Province lie to the north and north-west; the eastern boundary Is 
marked by the SulaimSn range ; and Loralai and Quetta-Pishlh 
Districts border it on the south and west respectively. The greater 
part of the District is covered with hflls; but it 
is intersected on the south by the great valley of ^^^^ 
the Zhob river, and on the north by the smaller 
valley of the Kundar and its tributaries. The principal hill ranges 
are the Suiaiman on the east and the Toba^Kakar range on the 
north, the latter being genially known as KSkar KhorStsin ; it forms 
the great grazing ground of the District and the summer quarters of 
many of the inhabitants of the Zhob valley. Both these ranges attain 
an altitude of nearly i t,ooo feet above sea-level. On the south, a lower 
range separates the District from Loralai. 

The valley of the Zmob River itself is an alluvial plain, extending 
from Chan Mehtarzai, the watershed between the Zhob and Pishlh 
valleys, in the form of a crescent to the Gonial river, and contracting 
considerably near its north-eastern extremity. Numerous small valleys 
skirt it on either side, the most important being Haidarzai and Ism ail mi. 
The Kundar rises from the central and highest point of the T b v 
Kakar range, and runs first eastward and then north-eastward till 
it reaches the Gomal river near Domandi. In the upper part of its 
course it traverses a narrow valley ; but from the point where It com- 
mences to form the boundary between British territory and Afghanistan, 
its bed is confined and steep. Among the hills lie numerous minor 
valleys, affording room for some scant cultivation. Occasionally wide 
open plains occur, such as that of Girdao. 

The stratified rocks of the District include a varied series extending 
from the Trias to the base of the pliocene. Intrusions of gabbro and 
serpentine, of Deccan trap age, and extensive accumulations of sub- 
recent and recent deposits also occur. The most interesting feature 
is the continuation of the Great Boundary Fault of the Himalaya.s, 
north of the Zhob valley. The serpentine intrusions contain valuable 
deposits of chrome-iron ore and some asbestos of marketable value. 

No scientific information is available regarding the vegetation of 
Zhob. The principal trees found in the highlands are olive, pistachio, 
and edible pine, 'ianiarihk borders the beds of the streams, and 
acacia occurs in the lower hilts. Southernwood {Arfemisia) scrub 
abounds in the uplands, and Ilaloxylon salicornicum in the lower 
valleys. 

Wolves and foxes are common. Mountain sheep and straight-horned 
markhor are found in the higher hills. Some wild hog are to be seen 
along the Zhob river. Chihar and slsi are plentiful Fishing is obtain- 
able in the Zhob and ^war streams. 

The climate is dry and, in the winter months, bracii^. Dust-storms 
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occur in summer from July to September, accompanied by thunder- 
storms, rendering the climate of Ix»wer Zhob somewhat enervating. 
On the other hand, Upper Zhob and the highlands possess excellent 
climatic conditions. The temperature varies with the height above 
sea4evel; in I^wer Zhob^ the heat is unpleasant from May to Sept- 
ember, but the western end of Upper Zhob is cool in summer and 
cold in winter. In many places the water-supply is brackish. The 
rainfall is scanty and variable, the annual average at Fort Sandeman 
being about lo inches, but it is less in Upper Zhob. The summer 
rainfall is received in July and August ; in winter, March is the rainiest 
month. At this time of year some snow falls over the greater part 
of the District. 

As the cradle of the Afghftn race, Zhob possesses a peculiar historical 
interest. Hiuen Tsiang describes the AfghAns as living here in the 

seventh century, and hence they emerged to seek 
riches and even empire in India. In 1398 we read 
of an expedition led by Pi'r Muhammad, grandson of Itmflr Lang, 
against the AfghSns of the Sulaiman Mountains, which appears to 
have penetrated this District. The migration of the YUsufzais from 
Zhob to Swat has been recently traced. We can, however, catch only 
occasional glimpses of the ancient history of the country. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century Ahmad Shah, Durrani, conferred the 
title of Ruler of Zhob on Bekar Nika, the head of the Jogizal family 
ot the Zhob Kakars ; and this family continued to exercise authority 
over the Kakars until the British were first brought into contact with 
them. The most notable men at this time were Shah Jahan, and his 
cousin and rival Dost Muhammad. Though worsted in a fight at 
Baghao, near Sanjawi, in 1879, Shah Jahan continued to commit 
outrages in British territory; and a small military expedition was 
undertaken against the Zhob Kakars in 1884, upon which most of the 
headmen submitted. Shah Jahan fled \ but the Kakars continued to 
give trouble until, in 1888, Sir Robert Sandeman marched to Mina 
B^zSr, after which, at the invitation of the chief of the Mando Khel, 
he visited Apozai, where the Mando Khel a.sked to be taken under 
Jiritish protection and offered to pay revenue. A similar request was 
preferred a little later by Shah Jalian himself. The ofTer of the people 
was accepted, a Political Agent was appointed, and a small garrison 
was placed at Fort Sandeiuati in 1889. The Bori, Sanjawi, and 
Barkhan ialislls^ which had hitherto formed part of the Thal-Chotiali 
District, were included in Zhob ; but Sanjawi was re-transferred to 
Thal-Chotiali in 1891 and BSrkhSn in 1892. All of them have been 
included in Loralai District since 1903. 

Many old forts and mounds, the construction of which is attributed 
be the people to the Mughals, are scattered throughout the country, 
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but they have not been archaeologically examined. An interesting 
discovery of punch-marked coins, some of which possibly date so far 
back as 400 b. Cj has been made in the Shirani country. 

The District possesses 245 villages. The only place of importance 
is Fort Sandeman Town. The population of the entire District'was 
enumerated for the first time in 1901, and was found 
to number 69,718, or 7 persons per square mile. 
The following table gives statistics of area, &c., by tahsiU according 
to the Census of 190 1 : — 



Population. 





Area in 
square 
miles. 


Number of 


Pofwlalioii. 


1 

Population 1 


Towns. 


Villages. 


KiUSaifnlU . 

Ilindubagh 
Fort Sandeman . 

District total 


3.275 


« • » 
I 


«0 

76 
109 


19,2 »9 

»5.777 
34»7" 


7 

5 
n 


9,6a6 


I 


a4S 


69,718 


7 



The indigenous inhabitants are all Afghans, who numbered 63,000 
in 1901. The Kakars constitute the principal tribe of the District, 
numbering 43,000; the majority (38,000) belong to the great clan 
known as Sanzar Khel. Other Afghan tribes are the Ghil/ais (7,500), 
who are mostly Powinda Nasirs and Suiaiman Khel, reporting to 
the District in the course of their armual migrations for purposes 
of trade and pasture ; the Mando Khel (4,300) ; and the Shiranis 
(7,000). The Bargha, or upper Shiranis, are alone subject to the 
Zhob authorities, the Largha, ur lower Shiranis, living within the limits 
of the Frontier Province. By religion the people are Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. They speak the aouthcni dialect of Pashto. The 
majority are cultivators, but a few live by flock-owning, and many 
supplement their means of livelihood by labour and engaging in 
transport. Sonic, cs[)ccially the Liab.irs, annually vi:jit the Chagai hills 
and parts of Algiia.ni^>tan tu collect asafuciida. Ancestor-worship is 
much in v ogue ; and the tomb of Sanzar Nika, the progenitor of the 
Sanzar Khel, which lies 27 miles from Fort Sandeman, is held in 
great reverence. The Jogizais, too, are endowed with theocratic 
attributes in the eyes of their fellow tribesmen. 

The soil of the District is largely mixed with ({lavel, especially in 
the hill tracts. In Central Zhob it is alluvial and sometimes sandy. 
The Fort Sandeman kJuHl possesses a productive 
red clay. Land is generally allowed to lie fiillow 
for two to four years after cultivation. Two harvests are obtained: 
the spring crop {^obe\ sown from October to January and reaped in 
May and June j and the autumn crop («ia»f), sown in June and July 
and reaped in November and December. The principal harvest is in 
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spring, and the most important food-grain is wheat, which is estmuited 
to cover about 63 y>er cent, of the area under crops. The autumn 
crop consists of maize, millets, and rice. Gardens are numerous in 
Upper Zhob, and are increasing in number ; they contain mulberries, 
apricots, pomegranates, and grapes. Melons and lucerne are also 
grown. The cultivators are chiefly peasant proprietors and their 
holdings are minute. They arc indifferent husbandmen, but British 
rule has resulted in a considerable extension of cultivation. The 
advances made to the people during the seven years ending 1904 
amounted to Rs. 44,800 for land improvement and Rs. 291800 as 
agricultural loans. 

Unlike other parts of Baluchistan, the District possesses few good 
horses. The breed of bullocks is small ; camels of good quality are 
numerous at ccrtaiti limes of the year. Sheep and goats arc owned 
in large number.-,. Considerable flocks and herds are brought into 
the District by Sulaiman Khel Ghilzais and other nomads. 

It is estimated that about 74 per cent, of the area under cultivation 
is inigated* The * dry crop ' area is probably capable of considerable 
extension. The sources of irrigation are springs, ^irts or underground 
channels^ and streams. Of the latter, the principal are the Zhob river, 
Saliaza, Sftwar, Rod Faklrzai, and Kamchughai. Dams are thrown 
across their beds» and the water is led in open channels to the cultivable 
land. Some of these channels exhibit considerable ingenuity of con- 
struction, but they require constant repair. 

Measures for forest conservancy have been taken since 1S94 under 
the executive orders of the Political Agent No areas have been 
' reserved,' but the felling of green forest trees is prohibited throughout 
the District. The principal trees in order of frequency are olive, two 
kinds of pistachio, edible pine, and ash. Proposals for the * reservation ' 
of the pine and olive forests of Shinghar, KapTp, and other parts are. 
under consideration. From 1894 to 1900 the forest revenue, chiefly 
on account of royalty on wood, averaged Rs. 2,600 per annum and the 
expenditure Rs. 953. In 1903-4 the revenue was Rs. 3,600 and the 
expenditure Rs. 1,300. 

Traces of coal have been noticed in Central Zhob, and asbestos 
exists in the HindubSgh iahsll. Earth-salt is collected in Central Zhob 
from the Multani tracts, and also in Kakar Khorftsftn by the Lawanas. 

As might be expected in so backward a country, the manufactures 
are of the most primitive kind. Felts and felt coats are made by the 

women for home requirements. Woollen carpets 

ooimnmiicatfons."^** of various sorts are also turned out by 

weavers, who ply their profession from house to 
house ; but there is no trade in these articles. The chief exports are 
wool and ghH-^ while imports include sugar, rice, pulses, metals, piece- 
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goods, leathem-ware, and salt. Trade is chiefly carried on with Dera 
Ismail Khan District in the Frontier Province. A small quantity of 
earth-salt is exported to Afghanistan. 

The total length of partially metalled roads is 27^ miles, :ind of 
unmctalled tracks 766 miles. The southern and north-eastern parts 
are well provided with means of communication, but not the north- 
western portions. Of the two main roads, the be'=t runs from the 
Harnai railway station through Loralai to Fort vSandeman, a distance 
of 168 miles, the first 22 of which lie in Sibi and 76 in Loralai 
District ; the other starts from the Khanai railway station and traverses 
the Zhob valley to Fort Sandeman, a distance of 168 miles, the first 
45 of which lie in Quetta-Pishln District A road has been con- 
structed through the Dhana Sar Pass to Dera Isnunl Khan, 115 miles 
in length, of which about 47^ lie in Zhob. A survey for a railway 
line from Khanai in Quetta-PishTn to Dera Ismail Khan District 
through the Zhob valley was carried out in 1890-1. 

The succession of three dry yearij, which culminated iti 1 900-1, 
severely affected the District, and great numbers of cattle died. About 
Rs. 57,000 was spent on relief works in Central and 
Lower Zhob, and Rs. 3,825 was advanced for the 
purchase of seed grain and bullocks. Grazing tax amounting to 
Rs. 18,800 was suspended. The Government revenue, which is taken 
in kind, decreased largely. 

The District is part of the Agency Territories, and forms the charge 
of a Political Agent. It is divided into two subdivisions, Fort SanD£- 
MAN and Upper Zhob. An Assistant Political Agent . . . 
holds charge of the Fort Sandeman subdivision, with 
an Extra-Assistant Commissioner to assist him. Another Extra-Assis- 
tant Commissioner is in charge of the Upper Zhob subdivision. Each 
of the three tahnU — Fort Sandeman, Kila SaifuUa, and HindubSgh — 
has a tahsUdar and a ncub-tahaiddr^ with the exception of the first, 
which has two naih-iahaldars. Ail these officers exercise civil and 
criminal powers, and the Assistant Political Agent and Extra>Assistant 
Commissioners are empowered to hear appeals from tahsiidars and 
tuub-tahalddrs. The Assistant Political Agent is also a Justice of the 
Peace. The Political Agent is the District and Sessions Judge. The 
number of cognizable cases reported in 1903 was ten, convictions being 
obtained in six cases. Only one case of murder occurred. The 
number of criminal and civil cases disposed of by the courts in 1903-4 
was 38 and 253 respectively! As a rule, however, cases in which the 
people of the country are concerned are referred to councils of elders 
(jirgas) for an afrard according to tribal custom under the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation.^ The number of cases thus disposed of in 1903-4 
was 930, which included 10 murder cases and 11 of adultery. 
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In pre-British times the tribus paid no land revenue, except an 
Dccasional sheep or a felt to their chief. Since the British occupation 
revenue has been realized at a uniform mte of one-sixth of the produce, 
the Government share being determined either by the a[>praisement 
of standing crops or by actual division. In some villages whirh have 
permanent sources of irrigation, suiumary cash assessments, based on 
the reali/.aiiuns of the preceding three or five years, have been intro- 
duced as a temporary measure. A survey and record-of-rights have 
been prepared for the Upper Zhob subdivision. Grazing tax is also 
levied, and lorms a large item in the total revenue. A special arrange- 
ment was made in 1897-8 with the Punjab Government (now the 
Frontier Province) for the collection of grazing tax from the Sulainiaa 
Khel Ghilzais, who pasture their flocks in both Zhob and the Derajat, 
by which three-fifths of the net receipt m il [xnd to the latter Govern- 
ment up to 1902. 'i lie iecei{)ts from Luicl rc\enue, including the total 
grazing tax of the District and royalty levied on firewood in the Fort 
Saiideman tahsti^ amounted to i i lakhs in 1903-4, of which Rs. 2,513 
was realized by summary assessments. The grazing tax produced 
Ks. 31,000. The total revenue from all sources was 1*3 lakh& The 
Jogizais, to whom reference has already been made, and other leading 
faimlies enjoy revenue-free grants, grain allowances, and exemption 
from grazing tax. The total annual value of these concessions is 
estimated at Rs. 8,goo. 

The regular troops at Fort Sandeman fiimish detachments to the 
outposts at Kh£n Muhammad Kot in Loralai District, and to Mir 
All Khel, Mftnikwa, and Wazir Bigh in Zhob. The detachments at 
Hindubfigh and Kila SsufuUa are furnished from Loralai. The Zhob 
Levy Corps guards a long line of frontier from the Gomal to Tobft in 
sixteen outposts. It consists of six companies of infantry, aggregating 
632 men, and four squadrons of cavalry of 423 men, under three 
European officers, with its head-quarters at Fort Sandeman. 

An Honorary Assistant District Superintendent held charge of the 
police, temporarily, in 1 903^4. It is proposed that a permanent 
officer should be appointed.- In 1904 the force numbered 199 men, 
of whom 8 were inspectors and deputy-inspectors, and 32 were horse- 
men. They are distributed in five stations. Much of the work which 
ordinarily &lls on the police in India is performed by local levies* 
They numbered 304, including 179 horsemen, of whom 50 men 
were employed on postal service. Three subsidiary jails can accom- 
modate X06 male and 19 female prisoners. Ordinarily, prisoners whose 
sentences do not exceed six months are retained in the local jails, while 
long-term prisoners are sent to Quetta and Shikarpur. 

The District possessed four primary schools in 1904, including one 
girls' school. The total number of pupils was seventy-four, including 
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twentf-four girls, and the cost was Rs. 1^688, of which Rs. 970 was 
paid from general revenoeSi Rs. 324 realized from fees and contri- 
butions, and the balance paid from Local funds. The people care 
little for education, though rnuUas impart some elementary instruction 
in mosques. The number of pupils receiving instruction in such 
schools is estimated at about 350. 

There are four dispensaries in the District, including one for females 
at Fort Sandeman, which is aided by the I^dy Dufferin Fund. They 
had accommodation for thirty-six in-patients in 1903. The average 
daily attendance of such patients was 18, and the total attendance of 
all patients was 30,432, The expenditure amounted to Rs. 9,400, the 
greater part of which was provided firom Provii^c ial revenues. Malarial 
fever is the most prevalent disease, followed by diseases of the digestive 
organs. Owing to the cold, rheumatism is common. Resort is had 
to inoculation by the people living at a distance from the tahsll head- 
quarters. Vaccination is gradually making headway, but is popular 
only when outbreaks of small-pox occur. The number of persons 
successfully vaccinated in 1903 was 43 per thousand. 

\Administraiion Report of the Baluchtstdft Agency for 1 890-1.] 
Zhob, Upper, — Subdivision of Zhob District, Baluchistan. See 
Upper Zhou. 

Zhob River. — River in Baluchistan, rising on the east of Pishin 
(30® 45' N., 67° 33' E.), and having a total length to its junction with 
the Gonial river of about 240 mile Its chief affluents are the Toi 
or Kandil river and the Sretoi from the north-west and west, and the 
Sawar from the east. From the north it receives the drainage of the 
Toba-Kakar range, and from the south that of the hills dividing 
the Zhob valley from the catchment area of the NSri river. The 
permanent pereiinial stream first app>ears at about 45 miles from 
the source ; but, owing to the height of the scarped banks, the water 
cannot be utilized for irrigation till near bamakhwal. Below tins u is 
raised by artificial dams in several places. 

Zi&rat. — Sanitarium and Provincial summer head-quarters of 
the Baluchistan Agency, situated in 30° 23' N. and 67** 51' E., at an 
elevation of 8,050 feet above the sea. It lies in the Shahrig fahsiil 
of Sibi District, and is the residence of the Political Agent from 
May to October. ZiArat is most easily teached fnm Kach station 
on the North-Western Railway by a cart-road (32^ miles). The local 
name is Gwashki, which was changed in 1886 to ZiSrat, after the 
neighbouring shrine of Mian Abdul Hakim. It was first visited and 
selected as a sanitarium in 1883. The Residency was built in 1890*1. 
The climate during the short summer is delightful, and the air is 
bracing. . A piped water-supply was provided in 1898-9 at a opst of 
Rs. 38,000. The hill-sides are covered with juniper, and there are 
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many lovely walks through the wooded glades. Huge goiges and 
defiles constitute a feature of the scenery. Besides the Residency, 
the remaining edifices consist of houses for officials and other (jovem- 
ment buildings. Sanitation is provided by the Ziiiat improvement 
fund, a branch of the Shfthrig bazar fund. The income in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 3,800 and the expenditure to Rs. 2,689. ^ summer 
camp for the European troops stationed at Quetta was first formed 
at Zidiat in 1885 ; but the experiment was afterwards abandoned until 
1903, since which year the camp has again been established. It is 
loratr i on a pur of the Batsarg hill. 

Zigon Sutxiiviaioii. — Northern subdivision of Tharrawaddy Dis- 
trict, Lower Burma, comprising the Monyo, Gyobikgauk, and Tapun 
townships, with head-quarters at Zlgon. 

Zigon Town. — Head quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Thamwaddy District, Lower Burma, situated in 18° 22' N. and 
95** 39' E., in the north of the Gyobingauk township, on the Rangoon- 
Promc railway, 116 miles from Rangoon. Population (1901), 2,074. 
Local affairs are managed by a town committee. In 1903-4 the 
income of the town fund amounted to Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure 

to Rs. r 7,200. 

Zingkaling Hkamti State (Zingalein Kanii, or Kantigale). — A 
Shan State lying to the south of the Hukawng valley in the extreme 
north of the Upper Chindwin District. Upper Burma, and subject to 
the control of the Deputy-Commis loiirr of that District. It is situated 
on each side of the Chindwin, between 25° 30' and 26° 5' N. and 
95° 4' and 96° 10' E., but is cut in two by a strip of the Homalin 
township some 8 to 15 miles wide, running east and west across it. 
Its area is 983 square miles. The villages are nearly all situated on 
the river bank, though a few Kacliin hamlets lie in the interior on the 
road to Haungpa on the Uyu river. The inhabitants are mostly Shans, 
who are said to have come from Hkamti Long in olden days, displacing 
other Shans who liad previously dispossessed the original Kachin in- 
li iljiiants of their lands. When aimexed by the British, the Stati ;v;is 
suHciing from the result of raids by the Kachins and wa.s pracLicaUy 
in their hands. It then eontamed only four or five villages, but has 
since increased and prospered. There are still five Kachin (Theinbaw) 
villages in the State, and a few Chins on the west of the Chindwin who 
ignore the authority of the Sawbwa. From eight Shan villages in 1889 
the number had increased by 1901 to twenty-four. The population, 
excluding the wildor Kachin and Chin inhabitants, whom it was thought 
inadvisable to attempt to enumerate^ was 2,048 in X901. Of these, 
about 1,500 were Shans and nearly 400 Burmans. The revenue, which 
amounts to only Rs. 2,300, is derived fipom thaihamtia^ levied at the 
rate of Rs. 5 per houses and certain tolls and dues. The tribute to 
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the British Government is Rs. loo. The Sawbwa possesses 30 flint- 
lock guns, and could put in the field a force of 30 musketeers and 
100 men armed with tinkin das* The State exports canes, beeswax, 
india-rubber, and jade. 

Zlra TahsH. — Tahsil oi Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying between 
30° 52' and 31° 9' N. and 74° 47' and 75" 26' E., with an area of 495 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Sutlej, which divides 
it from Lahore and Amritsar Districts. The natural divisions of the 
country are the Bet, or alluvial lands along the river, irrigated by the 
Grey Canals ; the Rohi or upland plateau, with a good loam soil ; and 
a long narrow alluvial tract of more recent formation than the Rohi 
proper, between the Bet and the Rohi. The population in 1901 was 
176,462, compared with 174,138 in 1891. The head-quarters are at 
the town of Zira (population, 4,001), The iahsll also contains the 
towns of Makhu (1,355) Dharmkot (6,731), and 342 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-7 lakhs. 

Zira Town. — Head-quarters of the talisil of the same name in 
Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 59' N. and 74° 59' E., 
24 miles east of Ferozepore town. Population (1901), 4,001. The 
municipalii) was created in 1867. The income during tlie ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,200, and the expenditure Rs. 3,900. 
In 1903-1 the income was Rs. 4,800, chiefly from octroi ; and the 
expeiiclitarc \v.i> Rs. 3,400. The town is of no commercial uniH u tMnce. 
It has a vernacuku luidUIc school uminLauied by the municipaiuy, and 
a Government di.spensary. 
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